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few words, Father Sullivan tells 
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travels with Paul on his mission- 
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dous accomplishments and many 
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twilight of his years and final 
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THE SOLDIER SAINT 


By Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Soldier, priest, founder of the 
Jesuit Order, Ignatius Loyola 
was a man of fixed purpose and 
wide vision. - His vision was the 
world, his purpose the winning of 
the world for Christ. In this new 
booklet Father Treacy makes 
Saint Ignatius really live and 
leaves the reader with an ap- 
preciation of a truly great saint. 
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movement for greater emphasis on serm:n 
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that whatever evils exist in this matter se 
not due to lack of legislation and autho ‘- 
tative urgings. A good index is provid: |. 
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“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


HERE is not and of course there cannot be a | to a little 57-page pamphlet. But I do wish to cal 
more interesting subject for a writer or for a | attention today to a smaller and less pretentious 
speaker than “God.” In the catechism we say | piece of work. It is by Rev. John A. O’Brien, PhD, 
that God is the Beginning and the End of all things. | LL.D., of the University of Notre Dame—the title is 
That seemingly simple fact of which even the chil- | “God: Can We Find Him? Light from Modern Sc- 
dren grasp the primary meaning, is really the most | ence and Philosophy.” To me it seems a superlative 
profoundly significant truth that has ever been pre- | piece of work. “Something of the sort has been done 
sented to the human mind. A child, I say, can see | q thousand times before but in my judgment never 
the surface meaning, but not even a St. Thomas | so well. Everything and every one is in it, but you 


Aquinas can see the ultimate implications of the | can read it without distraction and indeed with fas 
truth that God is the Source from which all things | cination on your way to work in the bus or even 


come and the End to which all things are directed. Z 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last,” while hanging to a strap, and being jostled, stepped 
, upon and poked in the ribs by the rush-hour crowd 
says God, and the expression is as unfathomable on Gael " 1K 
as that other, “I Am Who Am.” Any man who n the subway. Immanuel Kant is in it, and Herbert 
Spencer and Bernard Shaw and Alfred Whitehead— 
could see—I will not say to the very depths of that h 
truth—but half way down to the bottom—would take | (Whom you never could read in his own works)— 
place in the history of thought as superior to Socrates, | 224 Sir james Jeans; Gertrude Stein and James 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, not to speak of Kant, Descartes Joyce get a mention; and there are quotations from 
and Leibnitz. Millikan, Eddington, Compton, the greatest names in 
But since the subject of “God” is so deep and the world of science today—and Sir Isaac Newton, 
difficult, there is all the more reason why some good still the greatest name in science, with all due re 
scholar should “popularize” it for us. Scorn not the | gards to Einstein. 
popularizer, O all ye pedants, ye men of academic They are not lugged in; they glide into the tert 
mind. The popularizer is a better man than you. | imperceptibly. They and a dozen others will speck 
He has to know all that you know—and then some. | to you out of the pages: of this little pamphlet and 
To be a reliable popularizer, he must be able to | you will read them as painlessly as you read West- 
penetrate into the realm where the philosophers | brook Pegler (if you do read him painlessly), or 
dwell and then come out of that mysterious world | Arthur Krock, or Anne O’Hare McCormick. You 
to tell us in our own simple patois (as the learned | will even find brief bits from the poets, Shakespeare, 
would call it) what they think and what they say | Shelley, Longfellow, Pope, Kilmer. And without any 
in the world of the illuminati. effort on your part, you will get brief excerpts from 
And that, if you please, is why I keep hammering | Plato and Aristotle. And all the while you will be 
—and clamoring— here in Sursum Corda and else- | learning about that supremely interesting and usu 
where for some one who can be an inhabitant of | ally baffling subject: God. Dr. O’Brien’s pamphlet 
two worlds at once; who can move easily and grace- | is a triumph and a joy. 
fully from one world into the other and back again, All of us who have studied scholastic philosophy 
from the brilliant world of philosophy into the hum- | have learned by heart the classic arguments for the 
drum of every day life. From time to time I have | existence of God. Here you will find a few of them 
presented to the readers of this column the name of | in an easy adaptation. And together with them 
some scholar who has acquired the knack of pass- | you will find (on pages 28 and 29) an argument to 
ing back and forth across the border as Moses had prove the All Wise and All Powerful Creator, from 
the habit of going into the mountain of God and | —you would never guess—a description of the de 
coming down again to repeat to the people what | velopment of a child in the womb of its mother. 
God —_ —_ A. ne = — ee Believe me or not, it is beautifully done. 
was ° er iam Farrell, O.P., who ” " @s 
mastered the Summa Theologica of Aquinas and then i aay cote ts coe ey vine e a 
cially since the pamphlet is by a friend of min 
repeated it for us in easy, graceful, witty language | comes from The Paulist Press. But I don't do that 
that tickles the imagination while it illuminates the | sort of thing. When I wax enthusiastic, I do # 


spontaneously. And I think you will if you read 
A Superlative Piece of Work Father John O’Brien on God. 


It may seem a far cry from that huge synthesis Copyright, 1942, N.CW.C. 














* One of the weekly articles entitled ‘‘Sursum Corda” written by Father Gillis and syndicated to the Catholic 
Press by the N. C. W. C. News Service. 
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Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes . . . 


By 
Rev. Benedict Enmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 
. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. Approximately 
ten thousand copies of 
this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
A six lesson 
sixty-four page text. 


alone. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 


FOUR GOSPELS 
By 
Rev. Joseph |. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospél accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 


CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O'Toole, S.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement (. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. 4 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE LAYMAN’S CALL 


By Rev. William R. O’Connor Preface by Jacques Maritain 
Many have realized that laymen usually do not give sufficient thought to the idea of 
consecrating their daily work for their own spiritual advancement, and for the spread 
of the Divine influence among that large group of Catholics to whom this book is 
addressed. There are very many indeed, who will be encouraged to make this Act of 
continual devotion to Our Lord just as soon as they realize that without any great effort 
on their part they can really consecrate their lives in the service of God. $2.00 


THE FAMILY THAT OVERTOOK CHRIST 
By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

An historical novel concerning a most interesting family living in the 12th century; 
each member is different from the other—knowing what they like in life and what they 
wanted from it, whether battles, power or society. You will be held by this family. 
Whatever your present state, you will find in one or another of its colorful personalities 
a parallel in your own life. More than this, you will be surprised to learn how close in 
time all things really are. But the most important truth you will discover is the one 
contained in the words of one of the family, “it profits a man little to follow Christ, if 
he fails to overtake Him.” $2.75 


CHATS WITH JESUS—Volume II 

By Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 
The informal, colloquial talks with the most important Figure in the world situation 
continues in the second volume of this series. All of our modern problems are put to 
Him and in His convincing style He outlines their solution. As usual the actual pro- 
cedure is left to us. He is asked to explain certain things He did which do not seem 
quite understandable. Undismayed at our audacity He explains them and they fall 


into their place in His design. This is truly a book which will interest even the most 
callously indifferent. $1.00 


A BOOK OF SIMPLE WORDS 

By A Sister of Notre Dame (de Namur) 
This new book by Sister Julie is just what the title implies, but Sister’s simple words 
are filled with many thoughts we have never thought before. If only we could read the 
New Testament she tells us, as it should be fead. Then she gives us samples of what 
we would find. Her approach is new and the things she points out brings to attention a 
surprisingly larger number of incidents and events hitherto lost in the indifference of 


hasty reading. $2.00 


HOPE OF LIFE 

By Sister Monica, Ph.D. 
Sister Monica has written a book of short meditations for daily use. They vary in sub- 
ject and character but all are based in the same uphill struggle with mundane things 
that make up daily life. There are words of comfort for those to whom all is desolate; 
there are words of joy to those in sorrow; there are words of inspiration for those who 
are nearing the top. $1.35 


At All Catholic Bookstores 
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NINE MORE FROM SHEED & WARD 


FARRELL, The Way of Life 75 McNABB, Old Principles & the New Order $2.75 


$3. 
Father Farrell’s great series, A COMPANION 
TO THE SUMMA, has surprised everyone by 
becoming a Catholic “best seller.” But on sec- 
ond thought a book about St. Thomas should be 
popular! Is he not the author of two songs (O 
SALUTARIS, TANTUM ERGO) that have pet- 
haps been sung by more people than any other 
songs in the world’s history? This volume (IV) 
completes Father Farrell’s remarkable venture, 
and will probably be the most popular of the four, 
as it treats of Christ our Lord, our Lady and the 
Blessed Eucharist. It is the SUMMA with the 


aed of Saint Thomas beginning to sound in 
it 


WILLIAMS, Second Sowing $3.50 


Mother Margaret Williams (WORD HOARD) 
tells the story of Mary Aloysia es foundress 
of MANHATTANVILLE. As a child of seven 
Mary Hardey took part in the great trek west- 
ward to Louisiana, literally growing up with 
America: a great woman and leader, fearless, 
energetic, eminently holy and utterly charming. 
A large part of her unique success perhaps lay in 
her ability to co-operate with and secure the co- 
operation of the most diverse persons and orders. 
Cheerfully indifferent to personal hardships, she 
established and organized convent after convent, 
school after school, bringing to America’s Cath- 
olic ny the finest education possible, and sow- 
ing the seeds of the great tradition of the Sacred 
Heart over half a _ continent. Illustrated by 
Anne Pracny. 


WARD, Nova Scotia: Land of Co-operators $2.50 


Father Leo Ward went to Nova Scotia to get “the 
point of view of the little men” who are doing 
the new things.in co-operation, and he tells you 
about them, what they told him about themselves 
and about each other as he talked with them in 
kitchens and fisher huts: watching the weaving 
and dyeing of rugs in that first co-operative unit, 
the family: learning how houses were built co- 
operatively, how miners and fishermen organized 
study clubs and learned how to plant gardens. 
In this new book (GOD IN AN IRISH KITCHEN, 
VALUES AND REALITY, HOLDING UP THE 
HILLS) he has done a unique piece of reporting 
on one of the most important social developments 
of our time. 


SAVAGE, Dogsled Apostles $2.75 


They built a spiritual highway to the heart of 
Alaska. There, among the reindeer and the bears, 
living on salmon and blueberries (and the vege- 
tables that grow during the short arctic summer) 
—with their faithful sled dogs for companions 
(and the help of an occasional airplane!)—at 
peace with the natives and with the friendly co- 
operation of the government agents (who find 
sometimes that Charity in the heart will succeed 
where laws fail!)—they are building a beautiful 
new world for Christ among the polar snows. 
Alma Savage (who made two extended trips to 
Alaska, and talked with the people of whom she 
writes and visited the places) paints a vivid pic- 
ture of this last great American frontier where 
our boys are fighting. Many photographs. 


In this book Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., looks 
to the Gospels for the foundations of sociology, 
The Church, he tells us, is not primarily con. 
cerned with Economics because Seeeenie are 
not primary, but she is vitally concerned with 
them because she is concerned with Faith and 
Morals, and true economics must rest on true 
faith and morals. This is the main principle that 
must serve as the basis for any successful and 
continuing “New Order.” 


HOLSAPPLE, Constantine the Great $3.00 


An understanding of Constantine and of his period 
is essential for a grasp of all the later history of 
Europe, for it is doubtful if Alexander the Great, 
Napoleon, or even Augustus Caesar exerted a 
more far-reaching influence on the subsequent ages 
than Constantine did. His times are replete with 
resemblances to our own. His contemporaries 
used the same methods in their effort to “liqui- 
date” the Christians that have been employed by 
dictators in our own times. A new civilization 
was being born, as apparently is happening today, 


BRENNAN, Essays in Thomism $5.00 


It is fifty years since Leo XIII gave Thomism its 
great new impetus. In that half century the 
progress has been great. Father Robert E. Bren- 
nan, O.P., author of GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
has done a necessary thing in getting together a 
band of Thomists—representing from five to six 
nationalities—and setting them each to expose 
the present state of problems and prospects in 
his special field. Among the sixteen philosophers 
reporting are, Jacques Maritain, Yves Simon, 
Mortimer J. Adler, Rudolph Allers, and Walter 
Farrell. 456 pages. Postponed until January Ist. 


POETRY AND LIFE, Edited by F.J. Sheed $2.50 


This is a new anthology of English Catholic 
Poetry, compiled to show how the world and life 
have looked to poets from the 8th Century to the 
20th. The poems are arranged under such head- 
ings as “The Kind of Being Man Is,” “Love and 
Marriage,” “‘The Beauty and Pain of the World,” 
etc. It is marvelous to see how little difference 
a thousand years makes: they are all fellow- 
Catholics, fellow to one another, fellow to us. 
Those who are familiar with English poetry only 
through the “standard” collections are due for a 
eer ag surprise when they look into this pro- 
oundly moving collection. 


PATCH, Cupid on the Stairs $2.50 


Crystal Mayhappy is a dutiful wife to one man, 
an ardent mistress to another, a devoted mother 
to her son and daughter, a churchgoer, a small- 
town social leader. But all these are masks, and 
the face behind every mask is the face of a fool. 
What a fool! Rich, ripe, satisfying, satisfied! 
Howard Rollin Patch, the author of the story, is 
a master of ironical detachment. You may not 
feel the bite of the satire in CUPID ON THE 
a. but you will hardly fail to be enter- 
tained. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? 


HEN the mighty American 
Armada, unlike its Spanish 
predecessor, reached its objective 
and our soldiers disembarked at 


half a dozen spots on the north and 
northwest coasts of Africa, Winston 
Churchill, always an excellent 
phrasemaker, said “It may not be 
the beginning of the end, but it is an 


end of the beginning.” Americans 
in general looked upon that utter- 
ance as one more instance of the 
British habit of understatement. 
Washington was jubilant, and from 
the capital a wave of optimism 
swept across the country. Perhaps 
because we had been starving for 
good news, some of us went at one 
bound from pessimism to extrava- 
gant optimism. “It won’t be long 
now” was the watchword of the day. 
With the Nazis in a stalemate if not 
a decisive defeat at Stalingrad, with 
Rommel on the run and with what 
our President called “a mighty and 
unconquerable force” safely landed 
at a strategic jumping off place for 
European invasion, with the Colo- 
nial French probably eager to sur- 
render, with Giraud on our side and 


Darlan in our hands, with Adolf 
Hitler resorting to bombastic and 
inconsequential oratory in a speech 
that was a prize specimen for psy- 
chiatric study, with 50,000 or 80,- 
000 or 100,000 Italians asking to be 
taken into custody in Egypt, and the 
whole Italian people ready to wel- 
come us, the situation did seem rosy. 

Allowing for disappointments, re- 
verses and postponements of vic- 
tory, it would seem conservative to 
suppose that Mr. Churchill really 
meant that the doom of Nazism is 
now not far in the future. 

It is not too early therefore to 
look to the reconstruction of the 
world, or if that be too ambitious a 
project, to ask and to attempt to 
answer the question “what kind of 
‘New Order’ may we expect here in 
America, in England and on the 
European Continent?” Allowing 
that we must have our one day of 
wild jubilation when the armistice 
comes, what then? No one imagines 
that we can go back again to the 
Old Order of 1939, still less of the 
1920’s and surely not to that of 
1913. Hitler visualized his own New 
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Order. So did Lenin and so does 
Stalin. But we have our own ver- 
sion of what the New Order should 
be. Or have we? If when the war 
is over we shall be caught without 
a plan we shall be more to blame 
than we were for being caught un- 
prepared for war. President Roose- 
velt has said that if we don’t get the 
kind of world we are looking for, 
the war will have been fought in 
vain. But what kind of world do we 
want? I suggest a few preliminary 
considerations looking to an answer 
to that question. 


ARDINAL NEWMAN’S The De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine 
may seem to be exclusively intended 
for theologians, but it should be 
studied by those who aim at pro- 
ducing a New Order by non-violent 
means. Revolutionists will not care 
for it. They have classics of their 
own. Karl Marx is their man. Or 
Nietzsche. Or Machiavelli. Or 
Georges Sorel. Or the Munich pro- 
fessor who invented Geopolitics. 
But those who seek political or eco- 
nomic change by evolution—not by 
revolution — would be well advised 
to become acquainted with New- 
man’s thesis. 

He holds that an idea, political, 
philosophical, theological—any idea 
except the purely 
mathematical — goes 
through a process of 
development. “When 
some great enunciation,” he says, 
“whether true or false, about hu- 
man nature, or government or re- 
ligion is carried forward into the 
public throng of men, it is not re- 
ceived passively, but it becomes an 
active principle.” The idea works 
on the minds of men and the minds 
of men work on the idea, and in 
consequence the idea unfolds. 


The Life _ 
of an Idea 
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He cites as examples “the idea of 
the Divine Right of Kings, or Utili- 
tarianism, or Free Trade, or the 
Philosophy of Zeno or Epicurus.” 
He calls Judaism an idea. Chris- 
tianity is an idea. So is Democracy. 
Within Democracy, so is the New 
Deal. So—as we now see—is Dic- 
tatorship. So, most assuredly are 
Nazism and Communism. So is all 
Totalitarianism. The idea grows, 
says Newman, “develops into an 
ethical code, or a system of govern- 
ment, or a theology,” or an organiza- 
tion or an institution. Development, 
therefore, in Newman’s sense is “a 
germination or maturation of some 
truth” like the germination of the 
acorn into the oak, the maturation 
of the child into the man. 

But—and here is the feature of 
the theory particularly important 
for advocates of change in the politi- 
cal, social, economic order—devel- 
opments may be abnormal, not real- 
ly developments but corruptions. 
The danger is inevitable. Any idea, 
not kept as it were on ice or locked 
in a steel vault, but thrown into the 
world of men to take its chances, 
must risk corruption. “An idea not 
only modifies, but is modified, or at 
least influenced, by the state of 
things in which it is carried out.... 
It may be interrupt- 
ed, retarded, muti- Contact; 
lated, distorted, by Conflict; 
external violence; it Corruption? 
may be enfeebled by 
the effort of ridding itself of domes- 
tic foes; it may be impeded and 
swayed or even absorbed by counter 
energetic ideas; it may be colored by 
the received tone of thought into 
which it comes, or depraved by the 
intrusion of foreign principles, or 
at length shattered by the develop- 
ment of some original fault with- 
in it.” 
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= an idea may get off the line 
of true progress, go astray and 
become corrupt, there is need of a 
rule or a test by which we may know 
a development from a corruption. 
Newman enumerates several such 
rules. “There is no corruption,” he 
says, “if the idea retains one and the 
same type, the same principles, the 
same organization, if its beginnings 
anticipate its subsequent phases and 
its later phenomena protect and sub- 
serve its earlier.” I venture to place 
emphasis upon that last named fea- 
ture of true development, because 
I could wish to com- 
mend it to the cham- 
pions of any New 
Order. For it is a 
tragic fact that such champions do 
not always know a legitimate evolu- 
tion from a substitution, an adul- 
teration or a corruption. 

A genuine revolutionist, of course, 
is not worried about retaining the 
type of the Old in the creation of the 
New. Rather the contrary; he aims 
to break with the past. If some hesi- 
tant member of the Constituent As- 
sembly in Paris during the Reign 
of Terror had asked “Aren’t we go- 
ing too far? May we not retain some 
features of the ancien régime? 
Shall we obliterate all the past?” I 
can imagine the answer of Robes- 
pierre: “We have cut off the head of 
the King. That act was symbolic. 
The King and his court are gone. 
We start anew. The King is dead 
and with him the Old Order.” 

That program of revolution, 
though drastic, is not surreptitious 
or hypocritical. But an attempt is 
how in process in England and 
America to produce a collectivist 
revolution within the framework of 
the Republic and of the British 
Commonwealth. Those who engi- 
neer this revolution conceal their 


A Criterion 
Necessary 


purpose behind a facade of Demo- 
cratic nomenclature. They insert 
the word “Democratic” or “Repub- 
lican” or “anti-Fascist” or “anti- 
Nazi” into the titles of their organ- 
izations. They try to persuade us 
that Karl Marx and Thomas Jeffer- 
son are ideological brothers, and 
that the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat is a legitimate biological evo- 
lution from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Of course 
they don’t believe 
themselves, but 
there are dupes who 
do believe them. For example, a 
New York woman writes to the 
editor of a metropolitan newspaper 
accusing him of calumniating Com- 
munism. “Why not let your read- 
ers have the truth,” she says, “why 
don’t you tell them that the funda- 
mental principle of Communism is 
the full and free development of 
the individual.” It illustrates once 
again G. K. C.’s caustic witticism, 
“We are told that such and such 
things cannot be believed in these 
enlightened times of ours. Non- 
sense! Anything can be believed in 
any times.” 


The “Sneak 
Punch” 


USSIAN Communism might 
seem to have been at its birth 

in 1917 almost as candid as the “all- 
out” program of the French Revo- 
lution. As Robespierre decapitated 
Louis XVI., Lenin ordered the 
slaughter of the Czar, the Czarina 
and their children. Any civilized 
human being would 
think that Louis and 
Nicholas could have 
been permitted to 
live. But no, the Old 
Order was to be obliterated. There 
was to be no link with the past, and 
the New Order was to be unlike any 
other on the face of the earth. Nev- 


Consti- 
tutional 
Incapacity 
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ertheless the inevitable dishonesty 
occurred. The revolutionists in 
France had called their new order a 
“Republic.” The Russians call theirs 
a “Union of Republics”! Who was 
it that first accused whom of a “con- 
stitutional incapacity for telling the 
truth”? 


AZISM is no less dishonest. Hit- 
ler indeed rose to power by vir- 
tue of an all but constantly increas- 
ing popular vote for National Social- 
ist Deputies to the Reichstag. He as- 
sumed office at the invitation of the 
President of the Republic. Every- 
thing was quite in order. But hav- 
ing become Dictator, he was called 
“Chancellor,” just as Augustus 
Caesar continued to be called “Con- 
sul,” “Tribune,” “Censor” after he 
had become Emperor. Napoleon 
Bonaparte it will also be remem- 
bered masqueraded for some time 
as “First Consul.” In ancient Rome 
an Empire was palmed off on the 
people and the Senate while the ban- 
ners of the legion continued to bear 
the Republican S.P.Q.R. Senatus 
Populusque Romanus. As Gibbon 
puts it, “An absolute monarchy was 
disguised as a Commonwealth.” In 
France all manner of crimes were 
committed in the name of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. In Germany 
in what seemed still to be a Repub- 
lic, a “Chancellor” legally appointed 
by the President turned out to be 
one of the greatest tyrants of all 
times. It’s an old game. You would 
think people would “get wise” to it. 
But they don’t. 


yee most oppressive tyranny has 
sometimes insinuated itself as a 
moral movement. “The great revo- 
lution a hundred and fifty years 
ago,” says Christopher Dawson (in 
his highly significant little volume 
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Beyond Politics), “was a deliber- 
ate attempt to moralize political 
relations and to create a new order 
based on moral principles which 
would vindicate the human rights 
of every individual 
whatever his eco- 
nomic or social posi- 
tion. Under the guid- 
ance of men who believed most 
whole-heartedly in these ideals, it 
led nevertheless to as complete a 
subversion and denial of those 
rights as it is possible to conceive. 
It led to the denial of freedom of 
conscience and freedom of opinion; 
it led to terrorism and wholesale 
judicial murder, until every man of 
principles, whatever his principles 
were, had been exterminated or out- 
lawed.” 


Strictly 
Moral 


N the few democracies remaining 
in this dictator-ridden world, we 
may well apply Newman’s criterion 
to programs for economic and po- 
litical reform. We must remember 
that the idea of Democracy may be 
“enfeebled by the effort of ridding 
itself of domestic foes,” as well as 
“retarded, mutilated, distorted by 
external violence.” “Eternal Vigi- 
lance is the Price of Liberty.” Vigi- 
lance is imperative against oppres- 
sion from without, but more neces- 
sary by far is vigilance within lest 
some New Order under the guidance 
of “whole-hearted idealists,” destroy 
the natural rights of man, in the 
name of freedom. We shall avert 
the danger if we take care to see 
that our New Order “retains one 
and the same type, the same prin- 
ciples and the same organization as 
the old.” 


ee! warning must not be taken 
to indicate that the principles 
upon which democracy is founded 
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can or should remain static. Democ- 
racy is an idea. A living idea must 
grow and develop. Proponents of 
laissez-faire ask the impossible if 
they demand that a system of gov- 
ernment must remain “frozen” in 
the condition in which it first ap- 
peared. That is not only impossi- 
ble, but even if it were possible, it 
would be undesirable. As Newman 

says, “An idea does 
No Plea not remain true to 
for the itself if protected 
Static from vicissitude and 

change. ... To live is 
to change and to be perfect is to have 
changed often.” A theological dog- 
ma, contrary to the opinion of those 
who misunderstand the word and 
dislike it—is not a crystallized or 
fossilized truth. Dogma develops. If 
theological dogma why not political 
principle, a Declaration or a Con- 
stitution or a Great Charter? The 
Declaration of Independence of the 
eighteenth century is a legitimate 
evolution of the Magna Charta of 
the thirteenth, and of the doctrines 
enunciated by. Bellarmine in the 
sixteenth. The principles of de- 
mocracy lead us to coriditions not 
anticipated by those who enunciated 
those principles centuries ago. 
There is no need to be frightened 
and to hold back. But we must 
make sure of one thing. The New 
Order must not go off on a tangent 
from the old. Magni passus sed 
extra viam is an ancient phrase, 
“long strides but off the road.” If 
we stay on the road we may go as 
far ahead as we like. But we must 
stay on the road. The Road is De- 
mocracy. Collectivism is not the 
development but the degeneration of 
Democracy. We shall do well to 
remember that fact when the war 
is over and Reconstruction becomes 
the order of the day. 
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HETHER the war lasts long or 

ends quickly, it is and will con- 
tinue to be for a decade or a cen- 
tury an enormous catastrophe. For 
when it is over, it will not be over. 
The evil that wars do lives after 
them. In fact it may be said that 
when a war ends its evil results 
commence. That feature of the war 
is scarcely mentioned while the war 
is on. And there is another that is 
not mentioned at all. In the midst 
of a wealth of comment I have seen 
nothing about the mystical meaning 
of the present global catastrophe. 
Newspaper and radio commentators 
cannot of course be expected to in- 
troduce or discuss the supernatural. 
Most of them have not so much as 
heard if there be a supernatural. 
They feel they must, as they say, 
keep their feet on the ground. “Look 
up and lift up your heads,” said St. 
John the Baptist. But none of our 
“experts” dare look to heaven for an 
interpretation of the war lest some 
one affix to them the tag “mystic,” 
and put an end to their usefulness. 
The introduction of an idea even re- 
motely theological might cost them 
their job. 


T is harder to understand church- 
men who shy away from the 
mystical explanation of what is go- 
ing on. “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel,” says St. Paul. He goes on 
to explain that the Gospel is the 
cross, and with a touch of rhetorical 
exaggeration he adds, “I know noth- 
ing but the cross.” As it happens, 
however, the cross is enough. To 
know the cross is to know all. All 
mystery and all history. Yet while 
we use the cross as a solace for pri- 
vate sorrow, when we come to ex- 
plain so big a thing as a war we 
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seem not to have the courage to de- 
clare that the cross still remains the 
solution. If we say that the war is 
a cross which the nations must bear, 
we shall be called defeatists, or 
fatalists, perhaps even fanatics and 
visionaries. 

It remains true none the less that 
the key to every enigma in hu- 
man life is the cross. The unspeak- 
able calamity that has befallen the 
race—this war—either remains 
unexplained or is to be under- 
stood as expiation and vicarious sac- 
rifice. “You shall not crucify man- 
kind,” said a great 
American orator of 
a generation ago. He 
had reference to cru- 
cifixion by economic injustice. But 
if mankind is not to be crucified by 
poverty, it surely is crucified by 
war. Man, like the Son of Man, has 
his Gethsemane and Calvary. “It 
must needs be that the Christ suf- 
fer,” said Jesus. And it must needs 
be that the race suffer. If we believe 
that mystical fact shall we not say 
it? Must we, like commentators on 
a commercial program, avoid the 
theological, the supernatural, the 
mystical as if it were a supersti- 
tion? Why then do we, like the 
others, present the war as a political 
phenomenon or an economic revolu- 
tion or a military clash of one set 
of world-powers with another? If 
that is all we Catholic writers and 
speakers have to offer, we might bet- 
ter leave comment to those who at- 
tempt to interpret human history in 
the idiom of natural reason. 

This present calamity cannot be 

constrained within any or all of the 
- categories of things natural. Some- 
thing unearthly took place in Jeru- 
salem when the Cross of Christ was 
first erected. And is it then super- 
stitious to hold that this crucifixion 


Mankind on 
the Cross 
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of the human race is not merely a 
consequence of the lunacy of Hitler, 
or the stupidity of Chamberlain, or 
the blundering at Versailles, or the 
blind complacency of the powers 
that watched the Nazis arm for fif- 
teen years and pretended not to see 
what was going on? 


O be fair to ourselves, perhaps 

we do not mention the supernat- 
ural aspect of the war because we 
don’t know how to apply our mysti- 
cal theology. We believe of course 
in Divine Providence, we remind one 
another that nothing 
can happen except 
by the will or the 
permission of God. 
“God is present in everything, knows 
everything, has full power over 
everything. .. . In the Providence of 
God we see all events of highest im- 
port, all the fluctuating vicissitudes 
of families, states, the Church, and 
the world,” says Médaille in his 
Meditations. But we seem to feel 
that these truths are for use only in 
domestic sorrow: when one receives 
a piece of bad news, or there is a 
death in the family, or a fortune is 
lost, or a malignant disease is de- 
tected by diagnosis. When we come 
to apply the theology of Divine 
Providence to so huge and horrible a 
thing as universal war, we hesitate, 
perhaps for fear of seeming to blas- 
pheme God. I say “We”: I mean we 
Christians, we believers in the Gos- 
pel, we who hold that mystical the- 
ology is not something recondite or 
recherché but something that can 
be known by all people, and is to 
be applied in all circumstances. I 
mean “We” who believe that nat- 
ural explanations are inadequate to 
explain much that happens in his- 
tory, and that recourse must there- 
fore be had to the supernatural. 


The Divine 
Will 
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R some months past a Scrip- 

ture text has been haunting me. 
I have been unable to exorcise it 
from my mind. “Exorcise” is the 
word. If the devil can quote Scrip- 
ture to his purpose, I suppose he can 
use a text to torture 
a man. St. James 
speaks of Scriptures 
that one may wrest 
to one’s own destruction. And there 
is a text that I believe could drive 
a man mad if once it gets revolving 
in his mind and he cannot interpret 
it. That text is Matthew xxiii. 35 
and Luke xi. 50: “The blood of all 
the prophets which was shed from 
the foundation of the world shall be 
required of this generation: Yea I 
say to you it shall be required of 
this generation.” The obvious im- 
plication from that utterance of 
Jesus is that the sins and crimes of 
His own people had continued too 


A Terrible 
Text 


long; that the Divine patience had 


been exhausted; that too many 
warnings had been disregarded; 
that the generation of Jews into 
which He was born and in which 
He was to be put to death, would be 
the last to enjoy the favor of God; 
that those who persecuted Him and 
were to murder Him, had, as He 
said, “filled up the measure of their 
fathers”; that the punishment 
which they and their forebears had 
deserved could no longer be averted 
or postponed; that their defeats at 
the hands of alien kings, their cap- 
tivities in Egypt and Babylon, and 
all the multitudinous tragedies that 
had come upon them from the time 
of Moses to that of the Machabees, 
had been only shadows of the fate 
that was now to be theirs; that the 
penalties accumulated for 2,000 
years must now be paid. 

The curious and difficult idea that 
one generation should atone for the 
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sins of its predecessors as well as 
its own, has been difficult for ortho- 
dox exegetes. Father Maas in The 
Gospel According to St. Matthew 
epitomizes the opinions of some 
thirteen commentators, and seems 
to favor the one who says that “it 
appeared as if all the sins of former 
generations not yet visibly punished 
were visited on this,one generation.” 
Cornelius 4 Lapide 
also takes refuge 
behind the word 
“seems”: “when God 
(after long waiting) does deter- 
mine to destroy a city, or nation, 
He seems to avenge upon them the 
sins of all the preceding generations 
as though that generation alone suf- 
fered what the preceding ones de- 
served.” MacEvilly says forth- 
rightly: “there is a measure of guilt 
and iniquity, as well in the case of 
individuals as of entire nations, 
after which God pouring out the full 
vial of His wrath, utterly and inex- 
orably ruins them. ... The children 
and their ancestors are [even] in 
civil estimation, regarded as one. 
Hence, the merits or demerits of the 
parents redound to the children. 
God regards them and their parents 
as one moral person, and inflicts on 
them the rigours of His justice. ... 
In God’s decrees a certain measure 
and number of sins, a certain 
height of iniquity, is permitted to 
kingdoms, cities, and private indi- 
viduals, before He fully and com- 
pletely punishes them.” 

Amongst Protestants, Matthew 
Henry comments: “Christ imputes 
the sin of their fathers to them, be- 
cause they imitated it; though God 
bear long with a persecuting genera- 
tion He will not bear always; and 
patience abused turns into greatest 
wrath.” Alexander MacLaren says: 
“It takes long for the mass of 
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heaped up sin to become topheavy, 
but when it does so, it buries one 
generation of those who have 
worked at piling it up beneath its 
avalanche. ‘The mills of God grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small.’” 


VIDENTLY that text “The blood 
of all the prophets shall be re- 
quired of this generation” is a hard 
exegetical nut tocrack. But the fact 
remains that Christ’s generation had 
not passed away un- 
til Vespasian’s gen- 
eral Titus camped 
before Jerusalem, 
dug a trench about the city, com- 
menced a siege in which perhaps a 
million people perished of wounds, 
or starvation or pestilence. The 
siege dragged on for five months, 
but came to a sudden and terrible 
end when Titus, furious at the re- 
ports that cannibalism had been re- 
sorted to by the famished people, 
made a breach in the walls, filled 
the streets with slaughter, “beat 
Jerusalem flat to the ground and her 
children that were within her,” 
ruined the temple, abolished the sac- 
rifice (the very essence of the Jew- 
ish religion) and drove the remnant 
of the people into a captivity from 
which they have not yet returned. 
On that day Israel became Ishmael, 
wandering the earth, hated and per- 
secuted everywhere; at home or at 
ease nowhere. So, 
after all, history is 
perhaps the best exe- 
gesis of the appal- 
ling text “The blood of all the 
prophets shall be required of this 
generation.” The interpretation of 
a prophecy is its fulfillment. 
Let us add for fear of being even 
momentarily considered anti - Jew- 
ish, that what happened to “God’s 
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own people” nineteen hundred years 
ago and has continued ever since to 
happen to them, may happen to 
those who think themselves God’s 
own people now. We have no guar- 
antee that the punishments inflicted 
upon the Jews may not happen to 
us. 


T is not often that believers and 
non-believers agree, and it is odd 
that certain agnostics predict in 
terms no less confident than those of 
Jeremias or Ezechiel, not to say of 
Jesus, that our civilization may be 
destroyed utterly. They said so 
during the World War of 1914-1918. 
“One more such war,” they declared, 
“and civilization will be set back a 
thousand years if 


not obliterated for- “One More 
ever.” Our civiliza- Such War,” 
tion—the only civi- and— 


lization we have—is 

Christian. There is no other. Naz- 
ism is not a civilization. Shintoism 
is not a civilization. Communism 
is not a civilization. The death of 
the civilization that was born in 
Judea, that spread over the west- 
ern world and held its ground for 
nineteen centuries may—it is think- 
able if not probable—disappear in 
this our generation. 

Lord Macaulay in his essay on 
von Ranke’s History of the Popes 
says, “we see no signs that the end 
of her long career 
is approaching.” He A Dozen 
spoke of the Church, Civilizations 
not of the civiliza- Gone 
tion built by the 
Church. A man may live after his 
life’s work is ruined. The Church 
may continue after the disappear- 
ance of the culture she created. 
And perhaps we do see signs that the 
long career of Christian civilization 
is nearing its end. Spengler writes 
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The Decline of the West. Berdyaev 
writes The End of Our Time, as 
Gibbon wrote The Decline and Fall 
of what was the only quasi-univer- 
sal civilization hitherto known. If 
that civilization could pass away 
why not ours? “It can’t happen 
here” was doubtless spoken in Tyre 
and Sidon, at Baalbek and Thebes 
and Karnak: 
“They say the Lion and the Lizard 
keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried 
and drank deep 
And Bahram, that great Hunt- 
er—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot 
hreak his Sleep.” 


HO knows but that the first 
World War was a prophetic 
warning as well as an historical 
phenomenon? So vast a calamity 
must have had some meaning unless 
as Anatole France said “the universe 
is mad.” The universe is not mad. 
History is not an accidental jumble 
of unrelated incidents. Charles Bigg 
in his incomparable Introduction to 
The Confessions of St. Augustine 
says, “Augustine came to see that 
the history of the world is like a 
sentence, a long and intricate Latin 
or German sentence, in which every 
clause has a meaning of its own, but 
the verb, the emphatic word comes 
last, clinching together and shed- 
ding light upon the whole.” 

God speaks—if we care to hear 
Him—and indeed whether or not we 
care to hear Him —#in the events 
that happen every 
day under our eyes 
as well as in prophe- 
cies and parables 
written in The Book. We don’t see. 
Or if we see we don’t understand. 
Baltasar didn’t see the handwriting 
on the wall because he was looking 
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at his dancing girls. When he did 
see it he couldn’t read it. Perhaps 
the war of twenty-five years ago was 
for us the handwriting on the wall. 
Is God weary of us, as He was of the 
Medes and the Persians and the 
Greeks and the Romans and the 
Jews? Is He now demanding that 
this generation, having filled up the 
measure of the iniquity of its prede- 
cessors, shall be punished for all 
the blood that was shed from the 
beginning of our era until today? 


HEN the first World War was 
over did the world at large, the 
world that calls itself Christian and 
is now ostensibly concerned about 
“saving Christian civilization”—did 
the world make any change in its 
way of living? Were the decades 
1920-1940 more sober, more decent, 
more chaste, more Godly than the 
two decades that preceded 1914? 
For that matter now in 1942, in the 
midst of a war for “our way of life,” 
is there less drunkenness, adultery, 
onanism? Have the statistics of 
divorce diminished? Has concern 
for the sanctity of the home conse- 
quently increased? Is there less 
filth in Hollywood 
and on Broadway? 
Why was it neces- 
sary for the Arch- 
bishop of New York 
to undertake the re- 
pulsive task of castigating indecency 
in public entertainment? When re- 
volting scandal occurs among movie 
stars, is the popular reaction one of 
anger, and if so are the people angry 
for the right reason, the Christian 
reason? Or merely because of 
morale? And what is morale? A 
substitute for morality? 
We have heard — good heavens 
how many times—that “there was 
no atheism in the fox-holes of 


No 

Atheism? 

No 
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Bataan.” But is there no atheism 
in colleges and universities, at 
Columbia and Penn and Chicago 
and Berkeley and Ann Arbor and 
Bryn Mawr? No agnosticism? No 
irreligion? Will Bataan save us if 
there is so little religion in the 
United States that 60 million people 
do not so much as go to church? Is 
there less paganism in New York 
and London and Paris than there 
was in Ephesus and Corinth and 
Athens and Rome before the Gospel 
was preached? “Christian civiliza- 
tion”! What do we mean by “Chris- 
tian civilization”? “Our way of 
life”! What do we mean by “Our 
way of life’? Is our way of life 
such as to rejoice the heart of 
Christ? “This people,” said He, 
“honoreth Me with their mouth but 
their heart is far from Me.” This 
people. Are we this people? 

In one of the most eloquent and 
provocative little books I have read 
in the last year, T. S. Eliot’s The 
Idea of a Christian Society he says: 
“We sometimes use the word ‘pa- 
gan,’ and in the same context refer 
to ourselves as ‘Christian.’ But we 
always dodge the real issue. Our 
newspapers have done all they could 
with the red herring of the ‘German 
national religion,’ . . . this ‘German 
national religion’ is comforting in 
that it persuades us that we have a 
Christian civilization; it helps to 
disguise the fact that our aims, like 
Germany’s, are materialistic. And 
the last thing we should like to do 
would be to examine the ‘Christian- 
ity’ which, in such contexts as this, 
we say we keep.” 
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HAT hypocrites these “Chris- 
tians” be who call this war a 
crusade for Christian civilization, 
but continue to tolerate such hea- 
thenism as would have horrified the 
heathen. No war will save Chris- 
tianity. World War number one 
didn’t make us more Christian. 
Why should World War number 
two? There is only one way to save 
Christian civilization and that is to 
live it. It is easier to go to war and 
fight on a battlefield than to battle 
with ourself. Old stuff? Yes, old 
stuff. Old as the Book of Proverbs: 
“He that overcometh 
himself is_ better 
than he that taketh 
a city.” But old stuff 
is sometimes good stuff. At least 
it’s better than a lot of the new stuff. 


“Our Way 
of Life”! 


O, perhaps, after all, it isn’t a 

lunatic idea or a_ superstition 
that we have filled up the measure 
of the iniquity of our fathers; that 
the Lord God is weary of our immo- 
ralities and our irreligion, and that 
the blood of all the 
prophets shall be re- 
quired of this our 
generation. I do not 
dogmatize about so 
terrible a supposition. It isn’t an 
article of faith. As I said in the be- 
ginning it may be something devil- 
ish that needs exorcizing. But what 
do you make of the text “The blood 
of all the prophets shall be required 
of this generation”? If you don’t 
care for Challoner’s exegesis, or 
MacEvilly’s, or Cornelius 4 Lapide’s 
or MacLaren’s, what is your own? 


What 
Do You 
Think? 





CRADLE SONG OF MARY’S BELOVED 


By Patrick K. O’HorRAN 


LEEP, O my little one, quietly sleep, 
Angels shall guard thee slumbering deep. 
White wings about thee 
Enfolding that flame, 
Holy, Immortal, 
Ineffable Name. 


Sleep, O my little one, quietly sleep, 
Heaven’s high hosts around thee shall creep. 
All love and glory, 
Beauty and grace— 
With kiss of a mother— 
Rest on thy face. 


Sleep, my beloved, my little one, sleep; 
No crying be heard: O stir not nor weep. 
A bright Star is shining 
Above thy dear head, 
And to this poor shelter 
The great Kings are led. 


Sleep then, my Kingly one, gently and still. 
See how thine angels watch on each hill. 
Here is thy mother 
Close, dearest heart: 
I shall be with thee 
When shepherds depart. 


Sleep, O my little Lord, darling one, sleep. 





WHAT ABOUT GERMANY AFTER THE WAR? 


By OTTo 


NE of the most promising and 
hopeful signs of this war is the 
growing interest of the general pub- 
lic in a post-war settlement. There 
seems to be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that peace will have to be 
“prepared” in consideration of two 
great aims: first, of making clear 
to one’s own troops what they are 
fighting and dying for; second, of 
winning, not only the war, but the 
peace as well. 

Although recognition of the latter 
problem is universal, the solutions 
which have been suggested differ 
widely. The reason is easily under- 
stood: all too natural passions, 
aroused by war, are not conducive 
to rational thought. The peculiar 
character of this war—which in 
many of its aspects is so much more 
like a civil war than a war of na- 
tional interests—complicates mat- 
ters still more. 

Personal hatred and a natural de- 
sire for vengeance, together with 
short-sighted, emotional arguments, 
combine to create an atmosphere of 
“destruction at any cost” which is 
as immoral as it is contrary to his- 
tory and to any constructive plan 
for the future. 

It is immoral, because the laws of 
God and man forbid us to repay evil 
with evil, terror with terror, and 
murder with more murder. He who 
would fight this very anti- moral 
principle in battling against totali- 
tarianism must not use the weapons 
of totalitarianism. His slogan— 
our slogan—must be: punishment, 
instead of vengeance; justice in- 
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stead of hatred; construction, in- 
stead of ruin. 

This moral approach, which alone 
is worthy of our cause, is well-nigh 
forced upon us by the lessons of 
history, and by the necessity of a 
constructive future policy. 

The present custom is to look up- 
on Hitler as a monster unlike any 
other in the annals of history, and 
to consider the German nation as a 
band of criminals, of outlaws from 
human society that should be exter- 
minated or, at least, kept in jail for 
ever after. History, however, places 
the tyrants Charles V., and Philip 
II., Henry VIII. and Oliver Crom- 
well, Louis XIV. and Napoleon, on 
an equal footing with Wilhelm II. 
and Adolf Hitler. History proves 
that, in revolutionary times, such 
men do arise and are supported by 
their peoples for the duration of the 
era which they express. 

Once it is understood that for the 
past twenty-five years Europe, and 
probably all of Western civilization, 
has been in the throes of a gigantic 
revolution—a revolution, at once 
economic, political, and cultural; 
and once that realization has led to 
a correct estimate of the phenomena 
of Nazism and Facism, the way will 
be prepared for a constructive pol- 
icy of peace. 

The majority of our “men of ac- 
tion,” and the greater part of those 
who are suffering, are unwilling to 
strive for this larger view. They 
find it easier to jump to the conclu- 
sion that Germany should be held 
responsible for the present World 
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War as for the first one, and that 
she should be punished by annihila- 
tion. Let us for a moment follow 
the possibilities and the probable 
consequences of the project of an 
“annihilation of Germany.” 

Without doubt, the victorious Al- 
lies could go farther than did the 
Treaty of Versailles: they could cut 
off large slices of German territory 
and place them under the rule of 
Poland, Czecho - Slovakia, Holland, 
and France. Furthermore, they 
could weaken what is left of Ger- 
many to the point of economic and 
physical collapse and could subject 
it to an occupation lasting ten, 
twenty, thirty years. 

All this, however, would not’alter 
the fact that in the very heart of 
Europe there live approximately 80 
million Germans in fairly close 
proximity. It would be possible to 


divide these 80 million people among 


different countries; it might be pos- 
sible to compress them into a small- 
er area than the one they now live 
in. But as long as they are not 
physically destroyed, the weight of 
their existence will be felt, economi- 
cally and politically. 

If there should be criminal minds 
that contemplate the actual extermi- 
nation of 80 million human beings, 
the fiasco of Hitler and Himmler in 
their attempts to destroy the much 
less numerous Jews, Poles, and 
Czechs, would suffice to demon- 
strate that wholesale extermination 
of this sort is, in fact, impossible. 

What, then, would be the conse- 
quences of a partitioning of Ger- 
many, and of the occupation of 
whatever is left? Again it will be 
prudent to remember the failure of 
Himmler’s methods in Poland, Nor- 
way, Holland, etc. We must realize 
that an identical failure — though 
larger in scope—would accompany 
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any such measures on the part of 
the Allies—even if the Allies were 
capable of the infamy and brutality 
we associate with the names of Hit- 
ler and Himmler. 

Can there possibly be a Pole, a 
Norwegian, a Hollander, a Czech, 
can there be an American or an 
Englishman, who does not know by 
his own feelings that the reaction 
of 80 million Germans would be a 
fanatical hatred and an unalterable 
will to throw off the shackles of for- 
eign rule, to regain lost liberty? 

Thus, the result of this course 
would be that the countries adjacent 
to Germany, as well as the powers 
in occupation of the rest of the coun- 
try, would be forced to maintain for 
decades a tremendous military ap- 
paratus, charged solely with the 
suppression of 80 million Germans, 
an apparatus so huge and so costly 
as to be hardly compatible with the 
upkeep of a democratic government 
at home, an apparatus, moreover, 
which it would be quite impossible 
to confine to the comparatively 
small territory of,central Europe, in 
view of the ever-changing ratio of 
power in world politics. 

Here, too, the lesson of history— 
even of very recent history—fur- 
nishes undeniable proof: the process 
of attenuation undergone by the 
provisions of Versailles was not due 
to deliberate acts of “stupid and 
irresponsible statesmen.” It had its 
root in the natural weariness and 
exhaustion of the Allied Nations 
after the war. Especially in a demo- 
cratic system of government, these 
phenomena express themselves 
usually in the field of foreign policy. 

Therefore, even if the perfectly 
human desire for vengeance should 
persuade us to accept the pseudo- 
solution of an annihilation of Ger- 
many, we must remember that this 
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policy, though it appear to be pos- 
sible, does not constitute a lasting 
solution of the problem, and that it 
is certainly not conducive to a last- 
ing peace. 

This inescapable conclusion is, of 
course, followed by the query: how, 
then, will it be possible to avoid the 
danger of a new attack on the part 
of Germany? 

That question, I am convinced, is 
the key to the demand that Germany 
be destroyed. Fear of yet another 
World War plays a far more impor- 
tant part in it, than does the hatred 
of the German people whose contri- 
butions to Western culture and 
science are beyond dispute. 

Thus, the problem of how to avoid 
a third World War must be the 
basis of any constructive policy of 
post-war settlement. 

A closer examination of this prob- 
lem leads back directly to the fact 
that both the last World War and the 
present one are phases of a gigantic 
revolution in the system of the West, 
a revolution which centers, this 
time around Germany. This means 
that a solution of the problem is 
possible only if the intention of the 
revolution is fulfilled—just as pre- 
vious European revolutions ended 
only with the solving of the prob- 
lems which caused them. 

If I have rightly understood the 
meaning of the revolution of 1914- 
1939 which is capped by the pres- 
ent conflict,—and all my thoughts 
and actions since 1914 have been 
devoted to the cause of the German 
Revolution,—I would say that the 
- Western peoples have become filled 
with a deep longing for security: 
economic and political, as well as 
spiritual. 

The collapse of Capitalism and 
the resulting economic insecurity, 
unemployment, hunger, and fear of 
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life for the individual; the collapse 
of political order, of the relation- 
ship between the individual and the 
State on one hand, and of interna- 
tional relationships on the other: 
political insecurity with the attend- 
ant instability of law and order, the 
armament races, the constant dan- 
ger of war and revolution; finally 
the spiritual destitution of man in 
this industrialized, mechanized, 
faithless century of ours—all these 
combined to stir up a tremendous 
feeling of restlessness, and to bring 
about the outbursts of psychopathic 
hatred, the feverish attempts to 
solve problems by force, the class- 
struggles and race-persecutions, all 
the turbulent, nihilistic activities of 
man at odds with himself, with his 
neighbor, and with God. 

Regardless of attempts to put a 
formal ending to the present strug- 
gle, there will be no peace until a 
solution is found for this threefold 
problem of our time, a solution 
which guarantees: (1) Economic 
security for the individual and his 
family; (2) Political security of the 
individual in relation to the State, 
and between nations; (3) Spiritual 
security in a re-discovered and deep- 
ened Christianity. 

In getting back to the practical 
and political side of the problem of 
how to avoid another world war, 
let me first give a general answer: 
the one certain way of avoiding an- 
other conflict is to gain the funda- 
mental agreement of a majority of 
the vanquished with the conditions 
of the peace. 

I know that many people will re- 
ply that such a thing is impossible, 
and that the German nation in par- 
ticular could never be won over to 
any such voluntary co-operation. 

With regard to the first objec- 
tion, these skeptics will be answered 
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when I point out to them the two 
significant proofs to the contrary in 
modern history: the Austro-Prus- 
sian peace of 1866, and the peace 
which concluded the Boer War, in 
1902. In both cases, the victors 
sued for the friendship of the van- 
quished—and received it. Four 
years after 1866, Austria refused 
the opportunity of vengeance, of- 
fered her by Napoleon III.; and 
twelve years after the Boer War, the 
former Boer General, Smuts, saved 
South Africa for the British Com- 
m .nwealth. 

As regards the other objection, 
the attitude of the German people 
in particular, I think my friends and 
I furnish living proof of my conten- 
tion that a great part of the nation 
has carried on the fight against Hit- 
ler without interruption, without 
compromise, and with considerable 
fortitude. 

In a letter to Lord Vansittart, of 
October 10, 1941, I stated that in 
September, 1937, I had read a secret 
report of the Gestapo, which made 
a survey of the number of political 
prisoners in Germany. This report 
was concluded on June 30, 1937, 
and gave the total of 1.7 million Ger- 
man men and women who had been 
sent to prisons and concentration 
camps for political activity against 
the Hitler government. It also men- 
tioned the number of new arrests 
made during the first six months of 
1937, as well as the number of pris- 
oners released during that time: 
119,000 new arrests to 92,000 re- 
leases—a goodly number, especially 
since that period was considered to 
be politically very quiet! 

It will be necessary to await the 
end of this reign of terror, before 
trying to determine the number of 
Germans—in addition to the other 
European nationals —that were 
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murdered by the Nazis. Considering, 
however, that on one single day— 
June 30, 1934—the Hitler-Himmler 
gang murdered nearly 1,200 of 
them, it may be regarded as certain 
that Nazi terror found quite as many 
victims in Germany as it did in Nor- 
way, Holland, France, and Poland, 

In this connection, it will be well 
to remember that, although a sub- 
stantial part of the German people 
took up the fight against Nazism 
from the very first day, they found 
neither help nor understanding in 
the ranks of the Democracies. On 
the contrary! In the years between 
1933 and 1939, the democratic press 
and politics conscientiously re- 
mained deaf to the cries of Nazi vic- 
tims,—for, was it not a matter of 
diplomacy and tact to refrain from 
interfering in the internal affairs of 
another country?—especially since 
the victims were only Germans and 
Jews. 

As for the Prime Ministers of 
England and France, the Foreign 
Ministers of Poland and Jugoslavia, 
the Kings of Rumania and Greece, 
they flew too high over the concen- 
tration camps in their planes, they 
drove past them too fast in their 
luxurious limousines: the cries of 
tortured men and women did not 
penetrate to their ears. And the 
pleasures of hunting in the company 
of Goering, or of dining with Goeb- 
bels, were not mitigated by the 
thought that the hands of the host 
were red with innocent blood. 

In those years, I often asked my 
non-German friends: “Do you real- 
ly think that Hitler will treat your 
peoples more gently than he treats 
his own nation?” The answer was 
usually a superior smile, conveying 
that surely there could be no con- 
nection between them and the suf- 
fering Germans and Jews, and ex- 
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pressing a vain confidence in their 
ability to escape the revolutionary 
upheaval of our time. 

The cleverest lies of Goebbels, the 
deepest hatred of Germany cannot 
deny the fact that the best, the most 
courageous people in Germany for 
many years have been fighting a 
desperate battle against Hitler—nor 
that the great majority of Germans 
stand by their government only out 
of a general sense of loyalty, and be- 
cause they fear utter destruction at 
the hands of a merciless victor. For 
to date the approximately 80 per 
cent of “non-political” Germans 
have seen only the alternatives of a 
victory with Hitler—or national 
ruin. 

Here, then, is the key to the situa- 
tion in Germany: the Democracies 
should suggest to this non-political 
majority, and to the active fighters 
against Hitler, another alternative, 
namely that of annihilation—if Ger- 
many holds to Hitler—or freedom 
—if Germany fights Hitler and his 
followers. 

I shall not here go into the how’s 
and why’s of such revolutionary 
strategy on the part of the Democra- 
cies. Suffice it to state that I re- 
main convinced that the war in 
Europe and Africa can be ended in 
a few months, by means of a revo- 
lution in Germany, whereas it may 
take years to inflict upon the Reich 
a complete military defeat. 

Quite apart from this question, it 
is now time to consider the material 
foundations and the psychological 
premises of a plan to render another 
war impossible and unnecessary. 

In the field of foreign policy, 
every German will agree to the prin- 
ciple that Hitler’s acts of violence 
can in no way establish legal title 
to the territories thus acquired. 
That would mean that German mili- 
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tary and civil authorities would 
have to quit the territories occupied 
since March 15, 1939 (the day the 
German armies entered Prague). 

I go even further than that. There 
seems to be no doubting the fact 
that the occupation of the Sudeten- 
land and the annexation of Austria 
were acts of force, even though they 
were sanctioned by the Munich 
Agreement (September, 1938) and 
the League of Nations respectively. 
The position here is, of course, not 
quite the same as with regard to the 
later acquisitions, because the great 
majority of Austrians and Sudeten- 
Germans certainly did desire the 
union with the Reich. 

Naturally, this will have to be 
proved. Therefore, the non-recog- 
nition of any acts of violence on one 
hand, and the recognition of the 
right of self-determination on the 
other, demand a plebiscite for Dan- 
zig, Memel, Sudetenland, and Aus- 
tria. It goes without saying that 
not only would the German authori- 
ties have to leave these teritories, 
but that only those persons would 
have a vote who had resided there 
prior to January 1, 1938. 

The restitution of sovereignty and 
liberty to the nations enslaved by 
Hitler must be accompanied by in- 
terior and exterior safeguards. This 
is important, not because I antici- 
pate another German attack, but be- 
cause Germany’s neighbors would 
remain in fear of such an attack for 
some time to come. 

Among the most important mate- 
rial safeguards would be: the up- 
keep of the Maginot Line; the ces- 
sion to England of Helgoland; the 
occupation and fortification by Eng- 
land of the Baltic Straits, which 
would insure communications with 
Poland; and a system of regional 
unions. 
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With regard to the latter, it would 
seem natural and immensely valu- 
able, if there were to be formed a 
Scandinavian Union, with Norway 
providing the link to England; a 
Burgundian Union, comprising Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxemburg (per- 
haps even Alsace-Loraine!) ; a Latin 
Union combining France, Spain, 
and Portugal. These three would 
isolate the former Axis powers in 
the North, West, and South, while 
the East would be safeguarded by a 
Baltic Union of the Baltic States 
with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
and by a Union of the Balkan States. 

The crucial problem, however, is 
that of an internal transformation 
of Germany. 

Even a superficial acquaintance 
with German history, beginning 
with the coronation of Charle- 
magne on Christmas Day of the year 
800 a. p., will reveal the fact that 
for 1,000 years (until 1803), Ger- 
many was a federal state in which 
kingdoms, duchies, bishoprics, re- 
publics, and free cities existed side 
by side, and on the whole quite 
peacefully, despite their incredible 
variety. In all those 1,000 years of 
history, the world knew of no “Ger- 
man peril”! 

With the collapse of this great 
German Commonwealth, caused by 
the Napoleonic Wars, a collapse 
which made possible the cancer-like 
growth of Hohenzollern Prussia, 
there began the unhappy era of im- 
perialist expansion, of militarism, of 
the “German peril.” 

There are among non-Germans 
too few people who know that it was 
only after the Napoleonic Wars that 
Prussia became a state worthy of 
attention, by the forcible annexa- 
tion of the Rhineland and of half of 
Saxony, thus following in the steps 
of Frederick the Great; too few who 
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know that in 1864 Prussia grabbed 
Schleswig-Holstein from the Dukes 
of Lauenburg, thus acquiring Kiel 
and the Canal; too few who know 
that in 1866 Prussia swallowed the 
old electorate of Hesse and the king- 
dom of Hanover in much the same 
manner that Germany swallowed 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland in 1939. 

This short comparison of 1,000 
years of comparative peace with 150 
years of Prussian lust for conquest, 
indicates the way for a transforma- 
tion of Germany: the destruction of 
Prussia, by way of a new federaliza- 
tion of Germany. To ruin Germany, 
while keeping Prussia intact will not 
solve any problems. To keep Ger- 
many alive by destroying Prussia 
will guarantee peace in Europe. 

In saying this, I am not moti- 
vated by any personal hatred of 
Prussia, nor by the inherited preju- 
dice of the Bavarian. I know, of 
course, that Prussia is the most per- 
fect expression of that concept of 
nationalism which came to the fore 
in the French Revolution, a concept 
which brought about the era of Im- 
perialism all over the world, and 
which is indivisibly allied to the 
“era of Capitalism,” and to anti- 
religious “enlightenment.” 

This is the point at which the 
basic principles of the Revolution, 
discussed earlier in this article, bear 
directly on the problem of a post- 
war settlement. For, the old idea of 
Nationalism with its over-emphasis 
on the State is just as dead as the 
old Capitalism with its over-empha- 
sis on the rights of the Individual, 
and the old Materialism which over- 
emphasized “enlightenment” and 
the machine. 

I am convinced that the political 
forms of tomorrow rest in “federa- 
tion” and “de-centralization.” The 
federation of Germany, the creation 
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of a German League instead of a 
German Reich, is at once the pre- 
mise and the safeguard of “moral 
disarmament.” / 

Destruction of Prussia means 
restoration of the Rhine provinces, 
of Hesse, of lower Saxony, of Han- 
over, etc., and their union with the 
other German states in a free fed- 
eration. These states should be 
autonomous, each having its own 
Parliament and President. The sys- 
tem would be comparable to that of 
Switzerland, where the cantons are 
autonomous, yet bound to each oth- 
er in the Confederacy. 

In order to prevent misunder- 
standings, I must point out that this 
declaration of faith in the Federal 
State entails an uncompromising re- 
jection of separatism. Differences 
there may be between the German 
tribes, but they are nevertheless 
quite conscious of being Germans. 
They would be loath to give up their 
basic national unity. 

Once Prussia is confined to her 
“own” country of Brandenburg, 
Prussian might will be broken, for 
there will be no room for its three 
main supports: the landed gentry, 
and the civil and military adminis- 
tration of all Germany. Of course, 
the classes that lent this support 
must be broken up individually. 
The big estates could be divided up 
into small farms as was done in 
South Germany; the civil adminis- 
tration would be de-centralized; the 
military constitution would be pro- 
foundly modified—in connection 
with general disarmament and the 
raising of a European army. By 
these means, it should be easy to 
remove forever the danger of Prus- 
sian domination. 

Far-reaching social changes, such 
as described in my book Germany 
Tomorrow would guarantee eco- 
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nomic security and opportunity for 
every German. And there would 
have to be a fundamental reform of 
the system of education on the basis 
of Christian thought and European 
collaboration. I can even imagine 
all Western nations agreeing to a re- 
ciprocal supervision of textbooks 
and plans, in order to sow the seeds 
of this mutual collaboration. 

The internal federation of Ger- 
many will be the beginning of a 
European Federation, the creation 
of which will be the most important 
task of the coming peace. 

Large economic areas, together 
with small political spheres of in- 
terest, are the primary conditions 
for a synthesis of the economic de- 
velopment and the claim to political 
independence of every nation, re- 
gardless of its size. 

The creation of this European 
Federation (for which Switzerland 
may again serve as a model, since 
it contains four nationalities and 
three religions) is bound to contrib- 
ute much toward the solution of 
those material problems which, be- 
side the religious ones, form the 
main cause of the present revolu- 
tion: economic security of the indi- 
vidual, and political security of the 
nations. 

The founding of the Federation 
will be facilitated by permitting the 
regional “blocs” (formed as a safe- 
guard at the end of the war) to exist 
until all fear and suspicion of Ger- 
many has been allayed. 

In a European Federation which 
guarantees economic and political 
security to individuals and nations 
alike, the wounds inflicted by the 
war will not take long to heal. If 
we remember the billions spent on 
armaments during the past decades 
by nations in deadly fear of each 
other; remembering also the hun- 
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dreds of billions these wars have 
cost them, it is not difficult to visu- 
alize the rapidity of their recovery; 
once the fear is taken from them 
and they are free to spend these 
sums on the things they really need, 
instead of using them for the pur- 
pose of destroying one another. 

Of course, any solution would be 
incomplete that did not also con- 
tain a plan of collaboration between 
the European Federation on one 
hand, and the American Federation 
and British Commonwealth on the 
other. The British Commonwealth, 
indeed, would be the perfect link be- 
tween the European and American 
Federations, participating in the 
one by virtue of its position in 
Europe, and in the other by virtue 
of its American possessions. 
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This war has shown the tremen- 
dous results achieved by Anglo- 
American co-operation. If to these 
two great powers of the Christian 
West we add as a third the Euro- 
pean Federation—not the martyred 
enemy it is today, but the peaceful 
league it will be when the time 
comes—this war will not conjure up 
the dark and final visions of a “De- 
cline of the West.” It will bring 
about the renascence of which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his letter to the 
Catholic Hierarchy of America, 
spoke in these words: “We shall 
win this war, and in victory we 
shall seek not vengeance but the 
establishment of an international 
order in which the spirit of Christ 
shall rule the hearts of men and of 
nations.” 


EVENING MASS 


By Sister Mary Epwin, S.H.N. 


9TP.WAS evening when the Christ had offered up 
The eternal Sacrifice; and now again, 

Unto His soldier-boys, His own, His men, 

Is lifted up the Host, the Sacred Cup, 

Today, as yesterday; aye evermore; 

For His great love shall bid them enter in 


From out the awful night, 


the fearful din 


Of War, as He the holiest of joys shall pour— 

Into the souls of our own boys who stand 

Loyal and true to Flag and Cross of love: 

O Soldier, still lift pure your eyes above— 

Strong in the spirit-clasp of His right Hand, 

Brave while heart breaks for loved ones far away— 
To where the great Chief points to Paths of Day. 
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By Davin MARSHALL 


Pes the Gaelic folk of Ireland 
there is still remembered a cen- 
turies-old tradition that Finn mac 
Cool and his mighty men are not 
dead but sleeping, and that some day 
they will arouse themselves and de- 
stroy the enemies of Erin. The story 
goes that a lonely wanderer once 
chanced upon them in the hills and, 
beside them, found a horn, upon 
which was graven the command of 
Finn himself that the finder must 
blow it thrice. 

He blew it once; and the sleepers, 
men and dogs, stirred in their slum- 
ber. 


The alarm was raised by the Dub- 


lin magistrates. In the spring of 
1864 there was a sharp decline in 
drunkenness; and that, their wor- 
ships agreed, was a circumstance 
admitting of only one interpreta- 
tion. They so notified the military 
authorities at Dublin Castle. “There 
is something serious afoot.” 

As a matter of fact, something 
serious had been afoot for nine 
years. All this time the movement 
had been spreading like wildfire, 
not only at home but among the 
Irish in America, too. America 
was where it originated; in 1855, in 
a lawyer’s office in New York, there 
had been organized a secret army of 
men sworn to launch and fight a 
war for Irish independence. They 
were Officially the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. But that name was 
too prosaic, too stupidly literal, to 
last among Irishmen. In a moment 


of inspiration they called themselves 
an Fianna Fail—the Army of Des- 
tiny. Fail is that special Irish des- 
tiny foretold in the sagas; Ireland 
herself is Innisfail—Land of Des- 
tiny. And Fianna, too, is a power- 
ful word. The ordinary word for 
army would be oglaig. But Fianna 
was the name given to the army of 
Finn mac Cool. And by the magic 
of these two words, the new move- 
ment was lifted into, and made a 
part of, the never-ending stream of 
Irish tradition. There was a thrill- 
ing contact with Ireland’s heroic 
past—and the wild high hope of a 
new generation of Irishmen was 
confirmed of its antiquity and its 
righteousness. 

And so for the past nine years, 
while Dublin Castle nodded, great 
deeds had been in preparation; and 
by the spring of 1864, when the tell- 
tale police court figures set off the 
alarm, tens of thousands of these 
“New Fenians” stood ready for ac- 
tion. The eagerly awaited close of 
the American Civil War would re- 
lease scores of company and regi- 
mental commanders of Irish birth 
or descent, and the plan was that, 
at the appointed hour, these would 
officer the Fenians in a simultaneous 
uprising in Ireland and widespread 
mutiny of Irish regiments within the 
British army. The Fenian com- 
mander was James Stephens, an ar- 
chitect by profession, who had spent 
the best part of his life in Paris. 
In the summer of 1864, he was au- 
thorized by the General Staff at 
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Washington to visit the Army of the 
Potomac for the purpose of enlisting 
an additional corps of officers for 
service in Ireland as soon as the 
Civil War should end. 


A second time he blew it; and the 
warriors rose on their elbows, and 
fixed their eyes upon him expect- 
antly ... 


On his return from America, 
Stephens “swung round all the prin- 
cipal cities of Ireland,” announcing 
that “next year will be the year of 
action,” and rousing the Fenians to 
a high pitch of excitement. By now 
they had absorbed into their organ- 
ization a huge number of other pa- 
triotic societies; and when “next 
year” came, a Fenian army of prob- 
ably 50,000 men had been drilling 
feverishly for months. They were 
supported by possibly 10,000 brother 
Fenians in the British army; and 
already arrived in Ireland, by the 
fall of 1865, were no fewer than 130 
American officers, many of whom 
had made great reputations in the 
four years of the Civil War. Colonel 
Michael Kerwin had been chosen by 
Grant to lead the column of cavalry 
south to establish contact with Sher- 
man, then marching north from 
Savannah. Captain John McCaf- 
ferty, late of the Confederate army, 
had been one of the most success- 
ful guerrilla horsemen of the war, 
on one occasion breaking through 
the Union lines, seizing an ammuni- 
tion store and running it down the 
river to Vicksburg, on a stolen 
steamboat, under fire of the batteries 
on either bank. And so a long list 
of war-tried officers could be enu- 
merated. In seclusion at New York, 
dreaming the dream of another 
George Washington, General Philip 
Sheridan awaited the word that 
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would speed him to Ireland to take 
command in the field. 

The Gaelic people were tense with 
excitement, for they knew it was 
“the year of action,” and the sum- 
mer was waning. Irish rebellions 
never occur in summer; but the sea- 
son was now at hand when the Irish 
days would be very short, and the 
wet, misty nights would be very 


-long.and black—friendly nights to 


cover the Fenians on their native 
hills and bewilder the Saxon who 
knew not the lay of the land. And 
so early August passed into late 
August, and late August passed into 
early September... . 

Captain McCafferty was to com- 
mand the cavalry units that would 
separate from the British army 
when the order was given to rise 
up. At a council in Dublin he laid 
down his final plans for the men 
who would serve as his non-com- 
missioned officers—twelve troopers 
of the Fifth Dragoon Guards and 
twelve of the Tenth Hussars. These 
were men highly trained in the clas- 
sical school of cavalry work, pin- 
ning their faith mainly upon the 
charge with sword or lance. Martin 
Hogan of the Fifth was one of the 
best swordsmen in the whole British 
army; with a single stroke of the 
saber, he had cut an iron bar in two 
as it hung by a string in mid-air. 


‘But McCafferty simply gave his or- 


ders. It was to be guerrilla warfare. 
“Do you mean, Sir,” Hogan demand- 
ed, “that you wouldn’t. use swords 
at all?” And never suspecting the 
pain he caused, McCafferty in his 
soft Southern drawl replied: “‘Noth- 
ing but pistols.” 

There was “a great spirit” in Ire- 
land.. Two soldiers returning to 
barracks after a day’s leave in Dub- 
lin, marched arm in arm past the 
sentry box bellowing an outlawed 
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rebel song. Scores of other soldiers 
stood about grinning after them, 
and winking to one another, till 
anybody with eyes must have re- 
marked it. But the Irish are noto- 
riously impatient, and this was an 
Irish infantry regiment spoiling for 
trouble. 


But as he lifted the horn to blow 
it for the third time, his nerve 
failed him—and he fled in terror. 


All over Ireland there was a 
straining at the leashes. It was mid- 
September. Enthusiasm had grown 
fierce—and former Sergeant John 
Devoy of the Foreign Legion saw 
the hand of Stephens tremble. Ste- 
phens had somewhat fewer than 
20,000 rifles for 50,000 men. The 
Americans told him that he must 
equip 20,000 men at once, then, for 
a surprise attack on the arsenals to 
time with an uprising of the Irish 
regiments. The plan was worked 
out, the controls were issued. But 
Stephens faltered; as though ap- 
palled, he dared not say the word. 
He could not even face his military 
staff, but saw them secretly, one at 
atime. He told them that the in- 
surrection was postponed —that 
1866 would be “the year of action.” 

Disaster followed swiftly, and all 
the wild hopes of Fenianism were 
disappointed. First, the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland spoke, excommu- 
nicating the entire Fenian force. 
This was a smashing blow, delivered 
at the very hour Stephens’s nerve 
was failing him. Then Dublin 
Castle followed the Church’s lead, 
swooping suddenly upon its offices 
and seizing and suppressing Ste- 
phens’s newspaper, the Irish People. 
They may have noticed from the 
books that a matter of thirty shil- 
lings was still owing to Miss Fanny 
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Parnell of Upper Temple Street for 
articles and verses; she was perhaps 
the finest writer ever to work for the 
Irish People. But what the authori- 
ties gave particular attention to was 
a sheaf of papers belonging to 
Stephens. This was the first reve- 
lation they had had of the terrific 
strength of Fenianism; but it was all 
that was needed. Acting on their 
discovery, they arrested an Ameri- 
can as he stepped ashore at Cork a 
few days later, and by another 
stroke of sheer good fortune, found 
upon his person the letters of the 
American generals authorizing 
Stephens to recruit his officers 
among the commissioned personnel 
of the Army of the Potomac—which 
was just what the British wanted to 
confront Washington with at a mo- 
ment when American resentment 
over the Alabama case was running 
high. 

New scores of Fenians were 
rounded up, and disaster followed 
disaster. Stephens was able to 
dodge arrest for eight weeks, but 
finally he was captured, too— 
though the authorities were not 
aware of his identity and he was 
promptly lifted over the prison wall; 
for Fenianism was rife even among 
the Irish jailers. In February, the 
Tory Ministry of Derby and Disraeli 
came into power, and suspended 
habeas corpus in Ireland. That 
meant that the authorities could 
now commit to prison on reasonable 
suspicion alone, and without trial, 
any person in Ireland believed an 
enemy of the established regime. 
Slowly but inexorably the machine 
at Dublin Castle was beginning to 
work, and Dublin rang with terror 
and alarm. The Cabinet’s decree 
was signed at noon on Saturday, but 
was not made public until Sunday. 
On Saturday night a party of police- 
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men descended upon a residence in 
Upper Temple Street, in a most ex- 
clusive section of the city. Mrs. Par- 
nell’s house was raided! She and 
Fanny were alone at the time, 
though that was a circumstance less 
to be regretted by them than by the 
police, who searched high and low 
for Fenians; when genius was ex- 
hausted in the search for hidden 
passages and false partitions, they 
decided to remain for the night, in 
wait for such wanted men as might 
appear in search of food or shelter. 
Charley, Mrs. Parnell’s second son, 
was at Cambridge University, over in 
England. On hearing of the raid, he 
flew into a rage. “If I had been 
there,” he announced, “I would have 
shot the first man... .” 

All but twelve of the American 
officers were captured that night, 
along with hundreds of other Feni- 
ans. Within a few weeks, 3,000 
men were in jail, and a thousand 
more were “on the run,” dodging ar- 
rest over the length and breadth of 
Ireland. Mrs. Parnell had hidden 
away many of them, but at Avon- 
dale—Charley’s estate in the Wick- 
low hills—not in Upper Temple 
Street; and she continued to hide 
as many as came to her. She 
dressed them in women’s clothes 
and sent them off to America in the 
guise of emigrant servant girls. And 
after the Saturday night round-up, 
she still had the courage to inter- 
vene at Dublin Castle on behalf of 
the arrested Americans, promising 
to pay their passage to New York if 
they were released. Her offer was 
taken up—and at New York they 
held a council at which they de- 
posed the nerveless Stephens as 
Commander-in-Chief, and elected in 
his place Captain Thomas J. Kelly, 
late of the General Staff, Army of 
the Cumberland. It boded no good 
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for Dublin Castle that Captain John 
McCafferty, late of the Confederate 
Army was still at large. 

Like every other Irish leader be- 
fore Parnell, Stephens learned too 
late that popular enthusiasm runs 
a natural course, reaches a climax, 
and must then realize its aim or give 
way to a pessimism as deep as the 
enthusiasm had been high. By the 
summer of 1866 the fierce excite- 
ment of the Fenians had given place 
to resentment and bitterness. In 
despair, Philip Sheridan had tossed 
aside his commission, and the 
American Irish withdrew their fi- 
nancial aid. Thousands of Irish 


Fenians were in jail; Martin Hogan 
and his fellows were on trial by 
court-martial, and all the disaffect- 
ed regiments had been transferred 
to distant parts of the empire. 
Thousands of other Fenians were 
“swearing out” of the Fianna, by 


conscience driven back to the altar 
rail—and their loss was the greatest 
blow of all. A single crumb of com- 
fort remained; in spite of every- 
thing, the Irish people were eager to 
protect the Fenians. 

The authorities at Dublin Castle, 
however, were doing very much as 
they pleased with Fenian prisoners, 
and were doing it in that slow and 
willfully stupid way that wears on a 


rebellious people’s nerves; no bril- 


liant coup, no slight sign of intelli- 
gence; but only dull method, me- 
chanical in its move, uncanny and 
heart-breaking to the watchful Irish 
for its blind infallibility. It was a 
demonstration; a kind of starch re- 
mover was at work on the Irish 
public. 

Separately or in pairs, or three or 
four at a time, the captured Fenians 
were brought to trial, beginning at 
the end of 1865 and continuing all 
through 1866, 1867, and a part of 
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1868. A group of American Fenians 
insisted that they should have the 
best legal advice possible, and so 
they retained for them the foremost 
lawyer in Ireland. This was Isaac 
Butt, law professor at Trinity Col- 
lege and Tory leader who had spent 
a lifetime opposing every principle 
for which the Fenians stood. They 
told him they were above a personal 
grudge. He replied as courteously. 
Scores upon scores of men were 
brought to trial. Mr. Butts defend- 
ed them. Fanny Parnell attended 
every session of the trial of O’Dono- 
van Rossa, the business manager of 
the Irish People; on one occasion, 
brought a bouquet to throw to the 
prisoner in the dock, though in the 
end her spirit failed her, and with 
tear-filled eyes she left the court- 
room still clutching the flowers of 
tribute. In almost every instance, 


the sentence of the court was twenty 


years’ penal servitude. 

As sentence was pronounced, 
each prisoner spoke from the dock 
—bravely, quietly. John O’Leary, 
Charles Kickham, Thomas Luby, 
scores upon scores of others. Luby, 
the Anglo-Irishman, graduate of 
Trinity and son of a Protestant min- 
ister, said simply: “As long as there 
are men in my country prepared to 
brave captivity—and even death, if 
need be—this country cannot be 
lost.” With incalculable conse- 
quences for the future, Isaac Butt 
was by these men converted from 
the Tory faith of a lifetime to the 
cause of Irish freedom. He wrote of 
their courage, of their “almost over- 
strained anxiety to avoid even a 
semblance of departure from the 
strictest line of honor.” And so the 
months rolled slowly on. 

And then—after all this time— 
the order was given to the Fenians 
to rise up! The eleventh of Feb- 
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ruary, 1867, was to be the “day of 
action.” Hidden away in London, 
Captain John McCafferty received 
the order, issued his controls. And 
now the order was countermanded. 
The fifth of March was to be the 
day. McCafferty, unaware of the 
change, began operations in Febru- 
ary, moving on Chester Castle, the 
British army headquarters and ar- 
senal for the North of England. All 
day long his men came tramping 
into Chester from every direction, 
hiding away till nightfall; and all 
day long British troop-trains were 
pouring in—for the Saxon had a spy 
on McCafferty’s own staff. McCaf- 
ferty’s train from London was side- 
tracked for four hours to let the 
others pass, and the attack was 
launched without him. The Fenians 
were overwhelmed; 300 were taken 
prisoner. 

The Irish uprisings came three 
weeks later in a score of places all 
over the land. But only a remnant 
of the Fenian force remained—a few 
thousand men, disappointed, dis- 
heartened, dishonored by their 
Church. Their “going out on the 
hills” was admittedly a gesture, lest 
the name of Fenian perish of hu- 
miliation; and their best efforts 
were no better than the fight of 1848, 
which the Saxon contemptuously 
dubbed “the battle of Mrs: Murphy’s 
potato-patch.” 

In July, 300 Fenian officers came 
together again at Manchester, Eng- 
land, and re-elected as their su- 
preme commander that Captain 
Kelly who had first been chosen at 
New York. On the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, Kelly was arrested on sus- 
picion, along with his chief of staff, 
Captain Timothy Deasy, late of the 
Ninth Massachusetts Infantry. The 
police were not sure of themselves, 
however, and the men were twice 
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arraigned, and twice remanded for 
further investigation; and as they 
were being carried back a second 
time to the house of detention, the 
prison van was held up—ambushed 
under a railway arch by seventeen 
Fenians who flourished pistols but 
had none of the tools needed to force 
open the van door. One of them, 
Peter Rice, put his pistol to the lock 
and fired, just as the policeman on 
the inside had put his eye to the 
key-hole to peep out. Thus Kelly 
and Deasy were rescued, never to be 
recaptured—for that matter, never 
to be heard of again. But a man 
had been killed. 

Of the seventeen men who took 
part in this affair, the so-called 
“Manchester Rescue,” four were 
caught, and in November they were 
convicted of murder — Allen, Con- 
don, Larkin, and O’Brien. From the 
dock, Condon made a speech: “I 
have nothing to regret, or retract, or 
take back. I can only say, ‘God save 
Ireland!’” And as Condon finished 
there, the others caught up the 
phrase; rose and repeated, “God 
save Ireland!” The effect was elec- 
tric: the words went echoing 
through every land in which Irish- 
men had found homes—in the 
United States and Canada, in the 
Cape Colony, India, and Australia, 
in the Foreign Legion of France and 
in the armies of Spain, Germany, 
and Russia, there were Irishmen 
who heard them as a brisk, thrilling 
call to action. The Fenians took 
heart again and set furiously to 
work re-establishing their lines. T. 
D. Sullivan of the Dublin Nation 
dashed off the words of a song that 
was set to the tune of Tramp, 
Tram p, Tramp, the Boys Are March- 
ing. It was doggerel vile, but for 
sixty years it was the anthem of 
Irish rebellion: 


“‘God save Ireland!’ said the he- 
roes; 
‘God save Ireland!’ said they all; 
‘Whether on the scaffold high 
Or the battle field we die, 
Oh, what matter when for Erin 
dear we fall.’” 


In the end, Condon was reprieved 
and deported to the United States; 
and on the twenty-third of Novem- 
ber, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien were 
executed. Outside the prison walls 
a rabble cheered, but the most anti- 
Irish newspaper in London said 
soberly that the Fenians had shown 
that “they knew how to die,” and 
John Bright called Justin McCarthy 
“only half an Irishman.” McCarthy 
was then the editor of the London 
Morning Star, and Bright resented 
his failure to “stand up for these 
poor fellows.” Bright stood up for 
them before an angry House of 
Commons, declaring that they had 
been hanged not for murder but for 
their political beliefs. At Cam- 
bridge University, Charley Parnell 
was in another rage: “The Irish were 
justified in overthrowing English 
rule if they could! ... The killing of 
Sergeant Brett was no murder; the 
execution of the Fenians was!” In 
Ireland, “commemorative funerals” 
were held in every city and market- 
town; in Dublin, though the weather 
was wet and horridly cold, 60,000 
people were in the procession fol- 
lowing three empty hearses — one 
for each of the “Manchester Mar- 
tyrs”—while tens of thousands of 
other persons, lining the streets, fell 
on their knees as the hearses passed. 
Overshadowing all the other Fenian 
exploits, this was the high point of 
the “Fenian year,” just seventy- 
five years ago this year. 

And so, on that shrill note, the 
Fenian year was ending. November 
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gave way to December, and Decem- 
ber gave way—there was a terrific 
explosion in the heart of London. 
People were killed; innocent women 
and children. Buildings rocked on 
their foundations. And the Clerken- 
well prison wall came tumbling 
down. 


It was not the alien conqueror but 
the Irish saints who destroyed Tara. 
Tara, the ancient capital of Ireland, 
had become the last center of fierce 
resistance to Christianity, and un- 
der the anathema of St. Aedan, it 
withered and fell. Amid the chant- 
ing of psalms and the clangor of 
church-bells, Dermid the Murderer, 
the last of Tara’s kings, uttered a 
baffled cry that rings through thir- 
teen centuries of Irish history: 
“Woe to him that to the clergy of 
the Churches showeth fight!” 


The Fenian brotherhood violated 
not one but many of the laws of the 
Catholic Church from the begin- 
ning; and in the end, the anathemas 
of the bishops, reinforced by Papal 
rescript of Pius IX. did more than 
anything else — apart from a total 
lack of leadership—to break up the 
Fenian forces. The arrest of thou- 
sands of men had no such devastat- 
ing effect as excommunication. For 
every thousand arrested, possibly 
three thousand men “gave up their 
oath” in order to be reconciled to 
the Church; and this trooping out 
of the Fianna had been under way 
well before the first big-scale ar- 
rests were made. By admission of 
the Fenians themselves, it was the 
_Church that “broke the back” of 
their society. 

Their excommunication was 
based upon that principle of Church 
law that forbids a Catholic to fore- 
close the freedom of his will by 


swearing an oath of obedienee, save 
to the Church herself or to the de 
facto government of a Christian 
state. ... There was an unholy out- 
burst against the clergy; and all 
over Ireland brother turned against 
brother, and son against his father, 
as the people threw themselves bit- 
terly into a growing quarrel between 
the Fenians and the priests. The 
bishops reasoned with all who came 
to them—as far as it was possible 
to reason with baffled, angry men. 
“Who cares about the illaigal?” The 
Fenian society, the bishops ex- 
plained, was not only illegal but un- 
lawful; the bishops had acted on the 
ground of Church law. But this 
oath, said a smarter one, was law- 
ful, because given to the only law- 
ful government of Ireland, the 
“Irish republic, now virtually estab- 
lished.” Church law, was the re- 
ply, recognizes de facto govern- 
ments. “Paper governments cut no 
ice.” Angrily a Fenian observed 
that Irish bishops swore allegiance 
to the Queen of England. “Not 
quite-—to the Sovereign of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” Back and forth over 
the whole ground, deputation after 
deputation wrangled and fumed 
with bishop after bishop. And point 
by point the Fenians found them- 
selves, helplessly, hopelessly in the 
wrong. They raised the cry of “Poli- 
tics!” and were politely advised to 
take up politics. “Rebellion and 
plans for rebellion lie in the prov- 
ince of morality.” 

Out of scores of statements given 
to the Fenians, the views of the bish- 
ops emerged with remarkable clar- 
ity: 1. To be morally lawful, any 
rebellion must have, from the begin- 
ning, a preponderantly good chance 
of success. But the Fenians never 
held the preferable strategic posi- 
tion in reference to the imperial 
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forces. “You never had a ghost of 
a chance.” Wherefore the Fenians 
were guilty of unlawful rebellion as 
well as of swearing an unlawful 
oath. 2. To be lawful, a rebellion 
must also have an object in itself 
sufficiently important to justify 
bloodshed. But what the Fenians 
proposed to fight for was no such 
thing. “The relief of unbearable 
suffering, for example, would be 
a just objective. There is no such 
suffering in Ireland today.” Na- 
tional independence was not a suffi- 
cient objective per se, but would 
have to be judged by its probable 
fruits. The British Constitution, 
viewed objectively, was for all its 
defects the best guaranty of good 
government that men had thus far 
managed to erect; and though its 
protection and freedoms had not yet 
been fully extended to Ireland, it 
was fair to assume that they would 
be. The movement of events was in 
that direction. And so the question 
was not simply a question of Irish 
independence, or of any abstract 
right to independence; it was a 
question of whether the Irish peo- 
ple could create a constitution that, 
judged wholly by the measure of 
good government proceeding from 
it, would excel the British by a sub- 
stantial margin. This margin of 
gain would be the sole justification 
of the Fenian objective. But the 
Fenians could not guarantee in ad- 
vance the quality of governance of 
which an Irish republic would be 
capable. Indeed, they were not 
even agreed on an Irish republic, 
for many of them noisily favored a 
return to the clan system, while oth- 
ers talked of expropriating the land. 
In the first of these proposals, the 
bishops — who knew immensely 
more about Irish history than the 
Fenians did—saw the seeds of a 
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thousand years of social instability 
and strife; and in the other they saw 
plain robbery, for the Church had 
many times ruled that Irish land 
titles were valid, made so (like the 
best of titles anywhere) by continu- 
ous possession over several genera- 
tions. “They are stolen lands,” a 
Fenian cried; and a bishop retort- 
ed: “Laws exist to put an end to 
quarreling.” 

3. Rebellion is unlawful, further, 
as long as political means exist 
whereby substantially the same ob- 
jective can be attained. And the 
Fenians did in fact, the bishops 
ruled, have at their disposal ade- 
quate political means of attaining 
their objective, or substantial ele- 
ments of it—not immediately, per- 
haps, but ultimately. Legally, they 
had the right to organize political 
campaigns, to vote, to sit in Parlia- 
ment; and as these rights were law- 
ful, from the moral viewpoint, there 
was no bar to employment of them. 
A Fenian raised the point that to 
participate in politics: would be to 
acquiesce in British rule. And the 
reply was that there were certain 
loyalties owing to a de facto govern- 
ment, even though it might be an 
alien government; that the Irish 
could not divest themselves of these 
minimal duties toward the British 
government in Ireland, and that the 
case would not be altered by their 
abstaining from politics. “Give me 
a penny,” said a bishop, and a 
Fenian was not quick enough to see 
the point, but gravely handed over 
the penny. “Whose image is this?” 
The slow-witted Fenian agreed that 
the lady on the coin was Queen Vic- 
toria. The bishop returned his 
penny; then laid down the injunc- 
tion of Scripture itself: “Render 
therefore to Victoria the things that 
are Victoria’s, and to God the things 
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that are God’s.” The maintenance 
of a coinage—that was the test. Of 
itself alone, this gave a government 
claims upon the loyalty of a people; 
not indeed, the same claims enjoyed 
by a government of their own cre- 
ation, but claims that were suffi- 
cient. Left standing in the very 
shoes of the Pharisees, the unhappy 
Fenians could not argue these things 
away; and this being true, they 
could not show that they were law- 
fully estopped to exercise the legal 
rights conferred upon them by the 
de facto government... . 

But against the firmness of the 
bishops they could, and did, appeal 
to the patriotism of the people; and 
they could, and did, wreak havoc 
with their jibes. The bishops’ posi- 
tion, said one of them, was this, that 
God was in a conspiracy with Eng- 
land to keep the Irish down. The 
quarrel grew more bitter month by 
month; and the situation was hard- 
ly improved when certain bishops 
produced evidence that Stephens 
was not only a Freemason but an 
enrolled member of the Communist 
party of France. Doctor MacHale, 
the Archbishop of Tuam, tried con- 
ciliation; they were wrong, but he 
revered the courage of the Fenians. 
Grim Doctor Moriarty, the Bishop of 
Kerry, produced a sobering shock 
when he declared: “Hell is not hot 
enough, nor eternity long enough, 
to punish the Fenians.” 


The tradition is that St. Patrick 
himself, when he saw the desolation 
wrought by the Invader, stormed 
Heaven with his prayers, and exact- 
ed a promise that the Invader would 
not always dwell in Ireland. At- 
tributed to St. Malachy is the proph- 
ecy of deliverance after a “night of 
seven centuries —yea, a week of 
centuries.” 
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From the viewpoint of - history, 
the Fianna was of great importance, 
for it was the first movement of any 
consequence since the wars of 
Cromwell that was rooted in the soil 
of Gaelic Ireland. The rebellion of 
’98 was led by Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, an aristocrat of the highest 
rank—son of the only duke in the 
Anglo-Irish peerage. The O’Connell 
movement was important, in this re- 
spect, because it represented leader- 
ship by the clergy, who attempted to 
supply the place of a Gaelic aris- 
tocracy. And the Young Irelanders 
were organized by intellectuals, as 
far removed from the common 
crowd as Lord Edward himself. But 
the Fenians, one and all, were of the 
Gaelic peasantry; and not only that, 
but they were the first ever to 
bridge the gap between the Irish at 
home and the Irish in America, thus 
introducing to the affairs of the 
Gaelic people a new and incalculable 
element of strength. 

And they were leaderless—that is 
another fact of the utmost impor- 
tance. By the early seventies, they 
were, in effect, a ready-made fol- 
lowing for the first leader of requi- 
site ability who might happen along. 
And since they were all under ban 
of excommunication, it stood to rea- 
son that the leader, if ever one did 
appear, would have to be a non- 
Catholic. 

They resisted the bishops’ advice 
to resolve themselves into a political 
movement; but as they had previ- 
ously converted Mr. Butt, they also 
converted William Ewart Gladstone. 
“When the overflow of mischief 
came into England itself” in the lat- 
ter half of the Fenian Year — Mr. 
Gladstone was stung to a realization 
that there was an Irish Question; 
and with accustomed fury, he ad- 
dressed himself to a “final settle- 
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ment” of it. He began by disestab- 
lishing the Protestant Church of 
Ireland—and outraged by what they 
considered sacrilege, a sizable body 
of Irish Protestants, under the lead- 
ership of Isaac Butt, organized the 
Home Rule League to work for the 
legislative independence of Ireland. 
Next, Mr. Gladstone made the Irish 
law of landlord and tenant subject, 
in one respect, to the laws of equity. 
And finally, he announced that he 
intended to set up in Ireland a sys- 
tem of free, English - language 
schools under the control of Dublin 
Castle—an instrument, the Fenians 
decided, for the mass conversion of 
the people to English nationality. 
To capture control of these schools 
at any cost, the Fenians—surrepti- 
tiously—got into politics. To save 
face, they gravely agreed with Mr. 
Butt that they would exercise to- 


ward the Home Rule League a “pol- 
icy of benevolent neutrality.” 

The bishops, too, denounced the 
new schools —on the ground that 
they were to be secular and God- 


less. But the fight between the 
bishops and the Fenians was not les- 
sened on this account. The bulk of 
Fenians went to Mass as usual; 
their exclusion from the sacraments 
kept all Ireland in a furor—and as 
far as anybody could see, this bitter 
fight would go on and on, hopeless- 
ly. The bishops could not back 
down, and the Fenians would not. 
When the gloom was deepest, one 
Sunday afternoon there was a gath- 
ering, over in England, of a little 
group of heart-sick Irish immi- 
grants. As they sat together in the 
tiny “parlor” of a working-class 
home, an old priest arose—it was 
said that “the glamour of prophecy” 
had touched him—and, turning his 
face to the west, exclaimed: “Let us 
not lose heart! Perhaps behind 
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those watery Wicklow hills a young 
man is growing up to lead the na- 
tion!” Just three years later —in 
1875—Charles Stewart Parnell 
strode angrily over the mountain 
wall from Wicklow to launch the 
Irish Revolution upon the floor of 
England’s Parliament. 

The Fenians were never neutral 
toward Isaac Butt. They organized 
the Amnesty Association to agitate 
for the release of the political pris- 
oners. Mr. Butt was the ostensible 
leader of this, and Mr. Butt swept 
back and forth over the length and 
breadth of Ireland, pouring out his 
plea for Amnesty and Home Rule. 
Immense crowds turned out to hear 
him. It was a turbulent time. 
Habeas corpus was suspended 
again; Ireland was once more under 
military rule. But there was a new 
and strange feeling of unity abroad. 
The Fenians were at work, furious- 
ly exercising their “benevolent neu- 
trality.” Through their secret so- 
ciety, their courage, military disci- 
pline, and tireless energy, they 
whipped the Amnesty Association 
into line, almost intact, and — with 
many a cheery word for the hum- 
ble, and many a cuff or a boot for 
the lazy or the obstreperous—they 
kept it there, loyal to Isaac Butt and 
Home Rule. Thanks to the free 
school issue, the Fenians were equal 
partners in the launching of the 
Protestant -founded Home Rule 
movement. 

And the sequel to that is the story 
of Parnell’s career. A crisis came. 
Butt lost control of the Fenians, who 
turned back to revolution. Parnell, 
just two years after his election to 
Parliament, went after the Fenians, 
and—almost alone—drew them 
back again to political, away from 
military, activity. And that was 
how it came about that Parnell 
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strode so precipitately to the leader- 
ship. It mattered little what the 
Home Rule party — Dillon, Healy, 
O’Connor, all the rest—might say or 
do after that. Parnell was the man 
the Fenians were in alliance with. 
And for fourteen years after their 
treaty with Parnell, inspired by 
their burning vision of approaching 
liberty, and bound together by the 
memories of their armed adventure 
and their powerful Freemasonry, 
the Fenians maintained and nur- 
tured the Home Rule party, 
breathed into it their own fierce de- 
termination, molded it their way, 
and kept it moving always to their 
goal, however divided and beaten 
they may have been from time to 
time on tactical issues. They 
worked unseen, scorning praise and 
profit alike; “keeping aflame the 
old tradition and the old imperish- 
able hope”; asking no guerdon but 
“the freedom of the Gael, the un- 


conquered and unconquerable 
Gael.” They were the “steady, re- 
liable men who are the raw mate- 
rial of great reputations and are 
buried without drums and trumpets 
under the foundations of monumen- 
tal successes.” They gave more to 
the party, and worked harder for it, 
than all the others combined, save 
only Parnell. In a sense, they gave 
Parnell to the party, though it 
would be truer to say that they gave 
the party to Parnell, like a fine 
sword placed in his hand. He flatly 
refused to join their secret society, 
but in all the years of his leadership, 
they took his orders, and compelled 
obedience to him—and his triumph, 
the making of a Free Ireland 
through lawful political action, was 
in very considerable measure their 
triumph, too; as it was also the tri- 
umph of the clear thinking and the 
dream-shattering plain talk of the 
bishops. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST WAS ON THIS WISE 


By MoTHER ST. JEROME 


OT in a shelter made by hand of man 
But in a cleft of His primeval earth 


He came to birth: 


Nor in a palace closed by gates and bars 

But in a cavern open to the stars 

And roaring winds, accessible to all. 

No regal court is His, only the narrow span 
Of a dim Grot; His throne a manger stall; 
Bleak poverty His treasury, the lowliest 

Of His dumb creatures share His place of rest; 
His kingly trappings in the winter cold 

The swaddling clothes His limbs enfold. 

His only solace Mary’s breast. 
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SYMBOLS IN THE SNOW 


By EpwIN 


ARL FREIBERG was a wood 
carver. It was only natural 
that he should be an artist, since his 
father had been one before him—a 
painter, especially of Biblical scenes 
in churches. As Carl had inherited 
his talents, so in some way he 
seemed almost to have absorbed into 
his personality some of the warm 
alpine glow with which the snow 
covered mountains of his native 
Switzerland were sometimes tinged, 
when the sun was low in the heav- 
ens at dawn or dusk. 

To his father he owed not only 
his ability but also his passion to 
draw and to carve. “If I could only 
spend my life carving, not trinkets 
and trays and clocks”—as he was 
doing—“but statues,” he often said 
to himself. To a man of twenty-five 
this opportunity seemed remote in 
the eighteen-sixties. His father had 
served long years of apprenticeship 
and was killed in a fall from a scaf- 
fold shortly after he had entered 
upon his real life work. 

Carl’s mother, who died when he 
was six, had had blonde curly hair, 
blue eyes, a round face, a short 
straight nose, a finely drawn mouth, 
and a cheerful gurgly laugh which 
seemed to be the outside echo of an 
inner joyousness. All of these char- 
acteristics he had inherited directly 
from her. Like his mother, too, he 
loved to tramp over the mountains, 
and though their home was near In- 
terlaken, he had spent days, and 
sometimes weeks, on the Jungfrau. 

He had been on the slopes of the 
mountain when the men came in 
the afternoon to milk the cows, pail 
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in hand and a can strapped to their 
backs, and had heard the milk 
sloshing in the cans as they trudged 
by. He had watched whole herds 
of cattle suddenly disappear as the 
mists swept down the mountain- 
sides, the muffled tinkling of the 
cowbells barely audible, and then 
had seen them just as suddenly re- 
appear, still grazing contentedly, as 
the veil of clouds was lifted. He 
had admired the proud head of the 
Jungfrau held high amid gathering 
storms, and he knew that it would 
emerge serene and unbowed. He 
had seen that same proud head 
against the perfectly clear blue sky, 
resting below in soft stratus clouds 
which gently erased the earth. At 
such times, when he was up on the 
mountain, he felt that the universe 
consisted only of the sky, the Jung- 
frau, and himself. Carl had come 
to feel that the mountains were part 
of him, almost as much as his long- 
ing to carve statues. 

However, he was no hermit. His 
easy smile and genial disposition 
gave him access to that circle of 
young people of limited means who 
enjoyed conversation and music as 
much as he did. He had often spent 
his Sunday afternoons in the beer- 
garden at Interlaken, listening to an 
orchestra play Beethoven or Bach, 
and his Sunday evenings at the home 
of one of his friends, where they 
sang together, to their homespun or- 
chestra of mandolins, guitars, and 
zithers. Carl had two friends who 
where especially intimate, Anton, 
also a wood carver, who had recent- 
ly emigrated to America, and Anna, 
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who, like Anton, had been his friend 
for years. 

Carl had often wondered why he 
and Anna were drawn to each other, 
since they really had so little in 
common, though she was an attrac- 
tive girl. Two years older than him- 
self, Anna was a trifle taller, straight 
and slim. She wore her hair 
brushed back smoothly from her 
high forehead. Her eyes, unlike 
Carl’s were gray, and kindly but cal- 
culating. Her rather prominent 
nose, high cheekbones, and firm but 
pleasant mouth all tended to accen- 
tuate her angular features, which 
contrasted strongly with his. 

Early in November Carl received 
a letter from Anton, who was in New 
York, urging him to join him. 
“The streets are not paved with 
gold, as we were led to believe, nor 
does everyone live in a mansion. 
But there is work to be done, and 
you will not have to serve twenty 
years longer as an apprentice,” he 
wrote. “Bring Anna with you.” 

Venus, the evening star, shone 
low in the west, a bright pinpoint of 
light in the reddish afterglow of 
sunset, as Carl walked home from 
work that evening. Why had Anton 
not been more specific? How could 
he make up his mind without know- 
ing more about the character of the 
work? Would there be anything to 
take the place of the Swiss Alps? 
He didn’t say anything immediately 
to Anna, though he knew what her 
reaction would be. She would look 
at the opportunity in a realistic way, 
as she always looked at everything. 
He realized, too, what she thought 
of Anton—how she admired his 
ability, how she, like their other 
friends, loved to hear him sing. 
Nevertheless, she always discounted 
what he said because he was so im- 
petuous. 


“Will I be able to carve statues?” 
he wrote to Anton, and “Is there 
anything to compare with the Jung- 
frau?” 

It was the middle of December 
before his reply came back, and by 
that time the mountains were white 
with snow, and the icy winds had 
begun to blow in from the east. 
This time Anton wrote at length. 
“There are so many statues to be 
carved — madonnas, saints, angels, 
you and I could work for years 
without interruption.” 

“The next generation in America 
should be much more reverent than 
this,” mused Carl] as he read on. 

“Of course New York City is not 
in the Swiss Alps. I haven’t seen 
a single autumn crocus this year, 
nor any edelweiss save the pressed 
specimen in my album. But the 
country close at hand is not uninter- 
esting, and the people seem so vig- 
orous, and in spite of the war, rela- 
tively carefree.” 

This time Carl went directly to 
Anna. “Won’t you come with me?” 
he pleaded, though he felt sure that 
she would tell him to go on ahead. 
He often wished that he could con- 
trol his feelings, as she did hers. 

“No, dear,” she said gently. “You 
go across, and see how you like the 
work and the country. If you de- 
cide to stay, I’ll come over, too.” 
This was the exact answer that Carl 
had expected. 

“Then,” she added casually, “if I 
like it, Pl stay with you.” Carl’s 
head lifted suddenly, and his eyes 
opened widely, for he had not ex- 
pected this. He had always taken 
Anna so completely for granted. 

During the next few weeks Carl 
pondered his decision carefully. He 
knew that he would never be satis- 
fied making trinkets of various 
sorts, even though he could probably 
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eke out a living by doing so. He 
looked at his hands—they were 
large, a little too large, it seemed, 
for a man of his build. His fingers 
were long, but strong and straight, 
with finely balanced muscles. The 
skin on his palms was deeply 
creased, while on the backs of his 
hands the veins already stood out 
clearly. “They are meant for some- 
thing more than clocks and trays,” 
he thought to himself, “and so am I. 
And if Anna says she'll come, I 
know she will. I don’t blame her 
for being cautious.” But deep with- 
in he felt keenly disappointed. 
Though Carl was fond of Anton and 
knew that he was sincere and loyal 
to his friends, he was also just a 
little afraid to trust his judgment. 
His unfaltering optimism seemed 
illogical at times to Carl. “If he 
would only stop believing in Santa 
Claus,” he said to himself. 

On Christmas Eve he headed 
home, a little earlier than usual. 
The last faint glimmer of red nes- 
tled between the mountains, and in 
the purplish blue sky above stood 
Venus, now far enough away from 
the setting sun to display a glory all 
its own. The air was crystal clear 
and fairly cold, and the snow 
crunched softly under foot. It was 
such a perfect evening that he de- 
cided to go home by a longer route. 
The road led near a rocky outcrop 
that had always been one of Carl’s 
favorite haunts. Water trickled 
through the cracks in the rocks, es- 
pecially in the spring and early sum- 
mer. As soon as the snow and ice 
melted, the abundant white flowers 
of the saxifrage took their place, 
while later in the year the purplish 
blue of the harebell gave the cliff 
a touch of royalty. Since it faced 
the north, this retreat was always 
cool on a warm summer day. 
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Carl left the road, and walked 
over to the cliff through the deep 
snow. Water had been dripping 
down, and there were great icicles 
hanging from the rocks. In the 
stillness of the evening he could 
hear the patter of the drops falling 
on ice. The faint light filtering 
through in the dusk made the set- 
ting distinctly unworldly. He stood 
there for some minutes looking at 
the grotesque shapes, and was just 
about to leave when he saw what 
seemed to be a face peering at him 
from among the icicles. He was a 
bit startled at first, but then drew 
up nearer, and the closer he came, 
the more real it seemed. Carl broke 
off half a dozen of the large icicles 
so that he could get close to the 
head and see it without obstruction. 
He saw then that water was drip- 
ping and splashing from the ledges 
and icicles above, and there was an 
almost perfect head, irregularly 
wavy above, suggesting curls, high 
forehead, two full, moist, slightly 
glistening cheeks, and a well formed 
chin, with a tiny drop on the tip. 
The eyes were shallow, and there 
was just a suggestion of the mouth. 
Carl looked at it for a while, and 
then took out the large pocket knife 
that he always carried. With this 
and the warmth of his hands, it was 
a simple matter to deepen the eye- 
sockets and mouth. He tilted the 
corners of the small mouth very 
slightly upward and carefully cut 
the eyes and eyebrows. As he 
stepped back from the cliff and 
looked at the face again, he thought 
to himself: “This can be only one 
head—that of an angel.” 

Carl went off some distance in 
front of the cliff, and heaped up the 
snow to form a small pedestal. 
Then, using some of the icicles for 
reinforcements, he proceeded to 
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make the body of an angel in snow. 
The temperature, which had been 
above freezing, was now dropping, 
and handling the snow became pain- 
ful, so much so that at intervals he 
would go back to the road, where 
at least it was packed, and run up 
and down. Later in the evening the 
moon, which was past full, came up. 

He worked on for hours, and 
finally had the body complete. One 
foot projected slightly from the 
flowing robes, the toes showing be- 
neath the sandal strap; the left 
arm and hand were slightly extend- 
ed, the right was hidden, but the 
bent elbow could be clearly distin- 
guished. The wings were large and 
slightly spread, even the outline of 
the feathers was suggested. 

When the body was complete, 
Carl went back to the ledge on 
which the head had formed. The 
dripping had virtually ceased, and 
it was almost impossible for him to 
remove it. However, he chipped 
through the ice at the base with his 
knife, and finally got it off without 
serious damage. He did break off 
part of one of the wings in placing 
the head on the shoulders, but this 
he quickly repaired. 

The moon was low in the west 
when he finished his task, and in its 
pale light long shadows stretched 
across the blanket of white. The 
angel, outlined against the darkened 
icicle-covered cliff seemed to smile 
upon him. Carl knelt down in 
the snow and prayed; prayed that 
a guardian angel might watch over 
Anna, prayed also that his own 
guardian angel would help him and 
guide him to achieve the ideals and 
goals in life that he had set, that 
seemed to him to make this life 
worth while; prayed that he might 
be successful in America. As he 
rose, the snow was caked about his 
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knees, and the air seemed bitter 
cold. He ran all the way home. 

Christmas day was spent among 
his friends, and Carl said not a word 
about the night before. Late in the 
afternoon, however, they heard of 
the angel in the snow, and they de- 
cided to go and see it on the follow- 
ing day, St. Stephen’s Day, which 
was also celebrated as a holiday. In 
the daylight Carl noticed some im- 
perfections and irregularities that 
had not been visible in the light of 
the waning moon two evenings be 
fore, but he left them unchanged. 
Someone had made a railing, the 
top and base of snow, the posts of 
icicles, around the statue, leading to 
the cliff, behind, but otherwise it was 
exactly as he had left it. He noticed 
that the sun did not strike it, and 
since the weather had been cold, it 
had not melted. 

There was much speculation as to 
who the artist was, but one man 
only knew, and he said nothing. 
Carl went back several times during 
the next few weeks, and though the 
weather remained cold, the snow of 
which the statue was made deterio- 
rated to some extent; the head, of 
ice, remained completely intact. He 
seriously considered removing the 
head and making a mold of it, since 
it was such an unusual ice forma- 
tion. But others were always there, 
so he left it undisturbed. Then a 
heavy snowful obscured the statue 
completely. Before the snow melt- 
ed Carl had gone to America. 


He thought about all this some fif- 
teen years later, on Christmas Eve, 
in his small apartment on the “out- 
skirts” of the City of New York. By 
that time he had carved dozens of 
angels in wood. He had made some 
of stone, too, but preferred to work 
in wood. 
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Their four children were always 
sent to bed early on Christmas Eve 
and then he and Anna decorated the 
tree. There were candles, hung 
near the tips of the branches, so that 
the twigs above would not catch 
fire. Carl sniffed one of the candles 
as he put it into position, anticipat- 
ing the pleasant combination of 
balsam scent and burning wax. 
There were gilded walnuts and sil- 
vered pine cones, which he had pre- 
pared especially. There were some 
of the usual commercial ornaments, 
and a large silvered star that he at- 
tached with difficulty on the top of 
the tree. There were wooden orna- 
ments, intricately cut and carefully 
gilded that he had made. 

But the most striking feature of 
their Christmas tree was the way in 
which it was set up. It was placed 
on a small table and inserted in a 
rectangular stand that Carl had put 
together. A fence, some three 
inches high, formed an inclosure in 
which cattle and sheep, carved of 
wood, grazed contentedly. In front, 
below the tree, stood a miniature 
stable, with bark tacked on the out- 
side. The floor within was covered 
with sand which had been cement- 
ed into position. The thatched roof 
was made of straw, carefully glued 
down piece by piece. Near the cen- 
ter of the roof was a hole that had 
been burned through by a small 
over-industrious candle that had 
lighted the interior on a previous 
Christmas. The manger was in the 
back, and eight or ten carefully ar- 
ranged figures, all of wood, faced 
the tiny infant. Three of the fig- 
ures were darker than the others 
and were in adoration. The only 
animal inside the stable was an ass. 

After Carl and Anna had finished 
decorating the tree and arranging 
the inexpensive gifts that they pro- 
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vided for their children, they bade 
each other good-night, and Carl 
went back into the dining room. 
“He has been unusually quiet for a 
Christmas Eve,” Anna thought to 
herself. 

Some hours later she awoke and 
noticed that Carl was not in bed 
and that the oil lamp, by the light 
of which he often worked over his 
plans and drawings in the,evenings, 
was still burning in the dining room. 
But Carl was not there. She was 
startled and uttered a faint cry as 
she ran through the apartment, 
which was on the ground level, but 
he was nowhere to be found. She 
looked out of the parlor window; 
the lamp from the dining room cast 
a faint, slightly yellowish light 
across the snow-covered yard. There 
stood Carl, some distance from the 
house, his shoulders, slightly 
stooped by now, bent over the wing 


of an angel, his hand carefully 


tracing feather after feather. She 
watched him. For minutes, some- 
times it seemed like hours, he 
stayed completely motionless, ex- 
cept for his right hand and the tilt 
of his head. She thought of making 
hot coffee for him and of going out 
to keep him company, but finally 
decided to stay in the parlor, some 
distance back from the window. 
When the task was finished, he sur- 
veyed it carefully, and so did she. 
It was much smaller than the one 
he had made fifteen years before. 
“It must be her daughter,” he 
thought to himself. The head, like 
the rest of the body, was entirely of 
snow. When he started for the 
house, Anna tiptoed off to bed. 
Carl slept very little that night. 
Before dawn it began to rain, gently, 
then harder and harder. Within an 
hour it was pouring—large drops 
that pelted down. There was light- 
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ning followed by thunder, and then 
a veritable cloudburst. 

Even as Carl and Anna were at 
breakfast, and he glanced out of the 
window, the angel was hardly recog- 
nizable; a little while later there 
were just some fallen mounds in the 
snow. 

August, their youngest son, was 
the first of the children up on 
Christmas morning. He was a per- 
fect edition, in miniature, of his 
father — curly hair, straight nose, 
round face, blue eyes which 
sparkled like the evening star. 
“Merry Christmas, Merry Christ- 
mas,” he shouted. Then he dashed 
into the parlor to see the tree. 

A little while later he was back 
in the dining room. “Mommy,” he 
said, “do angels ever come to earth 
on Christmas morning?” 

“I’m not sure, dear,” she an- 
swered. “I think maybe once 
every fifteen years. But ask your 
daddy.” 
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“Daddy, do angels ever come to 
earth?” 

“Not so you can see them.” 

“Not even on Christmas morn- 
ing?” 

“No, I’m afraid not even on 
Christmas morning.” 

“Not even once every fifteen 
years?” 

“No,” said Carl, “not even every 
fifteen years.” 

“Not even once in fifty years, or 
once in fifteen hundred years?” 

“Not even once in fifteen thou- 
sand years,” said Carl. “But why 
do you ask?” 

“Because,” answered August, 
“this morning, when I first woke up, 
I thought there was an angel out- 
side of the window. But later it 
was gone.” 

“None of us ever see angels, ’til 
we get to heaven,” answered Carl. 
“You'll never see another one out- 
side your window.” 

And to this day August never has. 


WONDER 


By Nancy BucKLEY 


HERE is faint music in the night, 
And pale wings fanned in silver flight; 
- A frosty hill with tender glow 
Of countless stars that shine on snow. 
A shelter from the winter storm, 
A straw-lined manger, safe and warm, 
And Mary crooning lullabies, 
To hush her Baby’s sleepy sighs. 
Her eyes are rapt upon His Face, 
Unheeded here is time and space; 
Her heart is filled with blinding joy, 
For God’s own Son—her little Boy! 





THE INDOMITABLE COURAGE OF SIDNEY LANIER 


By Sister TERESA ANN Doy_e, O.S.B. 


ITH the nation plunged in war, 

the wheels of industry turn- 
ing out weapons of war, and our 
factories building ships and planes 
for war, it is little wonder that the 
centennial of Sidney Lanier, musi- 
cian and poet, may have passed by 
almost unnoticed. Some of the 
music magazines such as Etude 
and Musician have called attention 
to the fact, but for the most part, 
the occasion has not received the 
recognition it would seem to war- 
rant. Sidney Lanier with his broad 


patriotism, his humanitarian inter- 
ests, and his insistence upon spirit- 
ual and intellectual values should 
make an especial appeal today, 


when we are struggling to defend 
our Christian and democratic prin- 
ciples. His example of manly poise 
and indomitable courage in the face 
of war, disappointment, defeat, 
want, and disease is an inspiration 
and may renew our confidence of 
ultimate victory, through the might 
of our spiritual strength. 

Sidney Lanier was born at Macon, 
Ga., February 3, 1842. His musical 
talent seems to have been inherited. 
Jerome Lanier, the earliest member 
of the family of whom we have rec- 
ord, came to England from France 
as a musician in the court of Queen 
Elizabeth. His son and grandson 
were musicians in the courts of the 
early Stuart kings. The first of the 
Laniers to emigrate to America was 
Thomas Lanier, who came from 
England in 1716, and settled near 
Richmond, Va. The father of our 
poet was Robert Lanier, his mother, 
Mary Anderson, was a Virginian of 


Scotch descent. Traces of French, 
English, and Scotch ancestry are 
discernible in the works and per- 
sonality of Sidney Lanier. His chiv- 
alrous spirit may be French, his 
stubborn persistence, English, his 
love of speculation, Scotch, but in 
his righteous indignation against in- 
justice and oppression he is Ameri- 
can. 

Almost from babyhood Sidney 
Lanier could play the flute. His 
passion for music also found ex- 
pression through the piano, organ, 
violin, guitar, and banjo. These in- 
struments he played with little or 
no instruction. Brought up in an 
environment of music and books, 
Lanier admits that he could scarce- 
ly remember the time when he could 
not read or play a musical instru- 
ment. His romantic tendencies 
were, undoubtedly, gratified and 
developed through the reading of 
stories about King Arthur, the 
Arabian Nights, and the works of 
Scott. The rigor of the harsh Cal- 
vinism of his parents was tempered 
by. the amenities of Southern cul- 
tural life. 

At the age of fourteen, young 
Lanier was sent to Oglethorpe, a 
Presbyterian college, near Midway, 
Ga. Later, when thinking of this 
institution in terms of Johns Hop- 
kins, Lanier called it a farcical col- 
lege. Few subjects were taught at 
Oglethorpe, but they were taught 
well and enkindled in the young 
man a love for scholarship. After 
his graduation, Lanier was a tutor 
at Oglethorpe, and was planning to 
go to Germany to work for his Ph.D. 
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degree, when the Civil War broke 
out. 

During his college days, Lanier 
fell under the influence of Professor 
Woodrow. A short time before the 
poet’s death, he stated that to this 
professor he owed “the strongest 
and most valuable stimulus” of his 
youth. In the life of Sidney Lanier, 
we find exemplified the far-reaching 
effect a teacher may have upon boys 
and girls during the intellectual and 
emotional awakening of their high 
school and college days. The un- 
orthodox strain of pantheistic mys- 
ticism sometimes discernible in 
Lanier, may be traced to James 
Woodrow, one of the first teachers 
expelled from American colleges for 
upholding evolution. 

A passage in Lanier’s college note- 
book reveals that he was conscious 
of his musical talent, but because of 
“ethical bias” he could not reconcile 
“the province of music in the econ- 
omy of the world.” 


“I am more than all perplexed by 
this fact that the prime inclination, 
that is natural bent (which I have 
checked, though) of my nature is to 
music; and for that I have the great- 
est talent; indeed, not boasting, for 
God gave it me. But I cannot bring 
myself to believe that I was intended 
for a musician, because it seems so 
small a business in comparison with 
other things which, it seems to me, 
I might do.” 


The outbreak of the war was for 
Lanier a call to duty. He, like our 
manhood of today, gave up all 
thought of a career and at the age of 
nineteen enlisted in the Confederate 
army. He remained a private al- 
though he was three times offered a 
promotion. He refused voluntarily 
to separate himself from his brother, 
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who was also in the service. Per- 
haps, because of his delicate consti- 
tution, Lanier was never actually in 
the firing line. His leisure in camp 
was spent in music and in studying 
German, French, and Spanish. Dur- 
ing the last year of the war, while in 
blockade service his vessel was cap- 
tured, and he was a prisoner for 
four months at Point Lookout. 
Here the sound of his flute, which 
he had smuggled into prison, at- 
tracted the attention of a fellow 
prisoner, John Banister Tabb. In 
this “hell-hole,” as Tabb described 
the prison, in the midst of sorrow, 
misery, and squalor a friendship 
began which lasted until Lanier’s 
death seventeen years later. It is a 
distinct loss to the literary his- 
torian that Father Tabb, before his 
death, requested that the letters be- 
tween the two poets be destroyed. 

Lanier came out of the war 
broken in health, saddened but not 
embittered. Military discipline, ex- 
posure, and the hardships of prison 
life had left him a victim of tuber- 
culosis. The rest of his days were 
a struggle with this disease. Lanier 
was saddened by the death of his 
mother which came shortly after his 
return home. He was saddened by 
the impoverishment of his own fam- 
ily, by the devastated ruined condi- 
tion of the South. Lanier faced the 
situation, reconciled himself to de- 
feat. He proved the good warrior, 
the brave fighter, the steadfast 
American, at a time when men, ap- 
parently stronger than he, fell vic- 
tims of deadly hatred or paralyzing 
heartsickness. 

Boynton in his American Litera- 
ture points out that as early as 
1867, Lanier was convinced that the 
saving of the Union had been worth 
the struggle. He advised his coun- 
trymen to bury their grievances. 
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The war had not only brought him 
into contact with actual life, but it 
gave him a national outlook. It was 
this broader view of life which en- 
abled Lanier to make a significant 
contribution to the “new literature,” 
when his southern literary contem- 
poraries were writing in a sectional 
strain. 

For the next few years following 
the war, Lanier plunged into work. 
He was a clerk, teacher, and studied 
law under his father. He wrote 
during odd moments. By 1867, he 
had ready for publication a novel, 
Tiger Lilies, and a few poems. 
Lanier was one of the first writers 
to make realistic use of war mate- 
rial. The master of this type of 
realism was to come later, Stephen 
Crane, in his Red Badge of Courage. 

As a novel Tiger Lilies is weak. 
It was written in three weeks to fill 
a pecuniary need, yet it gives us 
Lanier’s attitude toward war. He 
pictures it under the allegory of “a 
strange, enormous, terrible flower.” 
In the chapter, “The War Flower,” 
he speaks of war as a species of the 
great genius, sin-flower. Lanier 
then continues: 


“This was the blood-red flower of 
the war, which grows amid thun- 
ders: a flower whose freshening 
dews are blood and hot tears, whose 
shadow chills a land, whose odors 
strangle a people, whose giant petals 
droop downward, and whose roots 
are in hell.” 


The Civil War he described as a 
great wind: 


“Its sound mingles with the so- 
lemnity of the church organs and 
arose with the earnest words of the 
preachers praying for guidance. It 
sighed in the half-breathed words of 
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sweethearts conditioning impatient 
lovers with war-service. . . . It 
whistled through the streets, it stole 
into the firesides, it clinked glasses 
in bar-rooms, it lifted the gray hairs 
of our wise men in conventions.” 


Sidney Lanier hated war, the 
tyranny, the inhumanity of it. He 


‘condemns it because it is un-Christ- 


like and opposed to brotherly love. 
Rightly enough Lanier placed the 
guilt of war not on any one man: 
“There was guilt in nigh all of us.” 

In December, 1867, Lanier mar- 
ried Mary Day of Macon. Despite 
privations, sufferings, and frequent 
changes of residence in the vain 
hope of improving Lanier’s health, 
the marriage was a happy one. The 
poet gives us an idealized picture of 
his wife in many poems, notably in 
“My Springs.” Her faith, her love 
and truthful serenity were an in- 
spiration to him. There is a faint 
echo of Patmore in the line, “I mar- 
vel that God made you mine.” 
Lanier seems always to have had the 
greatest respect for womankind. 
Any number of poems could be cited 
to show his love for children and 
for home life. 

A few years after Lanier’s mar- 
riage, it became imperative that he 
take definite measures to combat 
tuberculosis. He went to a health 
resort in Texas. Here he received 
little help, but during the winter of 
1872, he made the acquaintance of 
a German band master. The old 
master became enthusiastic over 
Lanier, and gave him the idea of be- 
coming a professional musician. 
Lanier came North, and soon found 
a position as first flutist in the Pea- 
body Symphony Orchestra of Balti- 
more. 

The rich cultural life of Balti- 
more appealed to Lanier. Under the 
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influence of Peabody Institute and 
the Johns Hopkins University his old 
ambition for literary pursuits and 
scholarship was awakened. It was 
during the next eight years that he 
wrote the poetry by which he is best 
known today. “Corn,” “The Sym- 
phony,” ‘‘Psalm of the West,” 
“Trees and the Master” were writ- 
ten during this time. In 1877, much 
to the gratification of Lanier, he 
was invited to become a lecturer on 
literature at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Out of these lectures grew 
his critical work, The Science of 
English Verse. 

In the life of Sidney Lanier, par- 
ticularly during the years in Balti- 
more, we witness the keen suffering, 
so often the price of genius. Lanier 
was in the prime of his manhood; 
inspiration was burning in his 
heart; his soul was full of melody; 
opportunity and success were in 
sight, yet his frail body was unequal 
to the demands of the spirit. The 
sufferings of genius in such a state 
must be, in some measure at least, 
analogous to the pain of loss in hell, 
where the soul, conscious of its 
capacity for the Good, the Beautiful, 
and the True finds the fulfillment of 
such aspirations impossible. To the 
sufferings of genius was added in 
Lanier the overwhelming sense of 
duty to provide for his wife and 
babies. 

A letter written to his father No- 
vember 29, 1873, reveals Lanier’s 
state of mind. Because of his son’s 
weakened condition Mr. Lanier had 
urged Sidney to return to Macon 
and share with him his business and 
his income. 


“My dear father, think, how for 
twenty years, through poverty, 
through pain, through weariness, 
through sickness, through the un- 
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congenial atmosphere of a farcical 
college and of a bare army and then 
of an exacting business life, through 
all the discouragement of being 
wholly unacquainted with literary 
people and literary ways ... in 
spite of all these depressing circum- 
stances ... these two figures of mu- 
sic and poetry have steadily kept in 
my heart so that I could not banish 
them.” 


Lanier won success as a flutist. In 
the intervals between rehearsals and 
concerts, he wrote and studied. 
There were months of confinement 
when musical engagements had to 
be cancelled. Between hemorrhages, 
Lanier produced his best poems and 
delivered lectures at the University. 

In an attempt to recover his 
health, Lanier was driven to Texas, 
to Florida, to Pennsylvania. As 
William Hayes Ward, in his preface 
to the Poems of Sidney Lanier, says, 
he went “from pine breaths and 
clover blossoms.” By April, 1881, 
it was obvious that the end was not 
far distant. Lanier journeyed to 
the mountains of North Carolina 
and tried tent life in a pure high cli- 
mate as his doctor had advised. 
Early in June his wife and children 
joined him. On September 7th, as 
Mrs. Lanier records in her “Annals,” 
“that unfaltering will rendered its 
supreme submission to the adorable 
will of God.” 


Something of the secret of 
Lanier’s indomitable courage may 
be found in his poems. His all- 
embracing love for mankind and his 
deep patriotism are, likewise, mani- 
fested in his poetry. Lanier’s cour- 
age was grounded in his belief in 
God. Writing to his wife shortly 
after he went to Baltimore Lanier 
said: 
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“Of course I have my keen sor- 
rows, momentarily ... but I thank 
God that in a knowledge of Him and 
of myself which come to me daily in 
fresh revelations, I have a steadfast 
firmament of blue, in which all 
clouds soon dissolve. I have wanted 
to say this several times . . . but it 
is not easy to bring one’s self to talk 
so of one’s self, even to one’s dearer 
self.” 


The exquisitely musical poem, 
“The Marshes of Glynn,” may be 
considered as an autobiographical 
work. The beginning of the poem 
strikes a somber note as there is in 
it an element of pain. Gradually the 
poet rises to a sort of exultation of 
perfect trust in man and perfect 
resignation to God, 


“Ye marshes, how candid and sim- 
ple and nothing-withholding and 
free 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky 
and offer yourselves to the sea! 
Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea 
and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catho- 
lic man who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out 
of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and 
purity out of a stain. 


“As the marsh-hen secretly builds 
on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on 
the greatness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as 
the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the 
space ’twixt the marsh and the 
skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh- 
grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on 
the greatness of God.” 
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Lanier had found an answer to 
the great mystery of suffering. This 
is why he could endure defeat, op- 
position, physical weakness, and 
even look forward to the night and 
high tide, when the marsh and sea 
are one, to the time when 


“ |. .from the Vast of the Lord will 
the water of sleep | 
Roll in on the souls of men.” 


There is something of the opti- 
mism of Browning in the poem, “‘Ac- 
knowledgement.” The poet after 
enumerating some of the evils of his 
day says, 


“Howe’er thou turn’st, wrong Earth! 
still Love’s in sight: 
For we are taller than the breadth 
of night.” 


Such poems as “The Crystal” the 
“A Ballad of Trees and the Master” 
are significant. They are a pro- 
fession of Lanier’s belief in Christ. 
The religious conflict of his day and 
the narrow sectarianism, expressed 
in such a poem as “Remonstrance,” 
caused Lanier to question the neces- 
sity of formal religious worship. It 
was at such times that the poet 
turned to nature. Like St. Bona- 
venture, Lanier could upon occa- 
sion make use of nature as a step- 
pingstone to God, at other times, un- 
like St. Thomas, Lanier could not 
say to the fountains, the mountains, 
and the sky, “No, thou art not my 
God.” 

It is chiefly in his poems on sun- 
rise and sunset that Lanier gives 
expression to a kind of pantheistic 
mysticism. The marsh and the 
river at sunset and dawn assume a 
sacramental aspect which brings 
the poet into contact with the Deity. 
The concept of the oversoul is, of 
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course, borrowed from Emerson. 
The elevated tone of Lanier’s poetry 
reminds us also of “AE.” Whereas, 
the poetry of George Russell is cold 
and lofty, lacking in sensuousness 
and picturesqueness, the lines of 
Lanier are full of melody, imagery, 
and felicity of expression. Some ad- 
mirers of Lanier may call the fol- 
lowing lines poetic ecstasy, yet they 
have a pantheistic tone: 


“Good-morrow, Lord Son! 
With several voice, with ascription 
one, 
The woods and the marsh and sea 
and my soul 
Unto thee, whence the glittering 
stream of all morrows doth roll. 


“Workman Heat, ... 
Parter of passionate atoms that 
travail to meet 
And be mixed in the death-cold 
oneness.” 


Francis Thompson, who delighted 
in sunset and sunrise, might have 
fallen into error, as did Lanier, had 
he not the dogma and guidance of 
an infallible Church. Francis 
Thompson saw in the sunset and 
the sunrise a symbol of the Blessed 
Sacrament which through the power 
of grace transforms men’s souls. 
Lanier gives expression to a sort of 
spiritual evolution. Such an idea 
was, doubtless, the result of notions 
he had imbibed from Professor 
Woodrow and of the poet’s own in- 
terest in science. 

Lanier would, undoubtedly, have 
rejected his theory had he realized 
its logical consequences, that when 
. matter is spirit, spirit part of the 
Deity, there is no Supreme Being, 
no God. The intensity of Lanier’s 
spiritual aspirations and his love of 
beauty may have led him into error. 
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Although the poems of Lanier are 
not didactic, they have a strong 
moral tone. Unlike Poe, Sidney 
Lanier could not conceive of artistic 
beauty apart from moral excellence. 
Addressing the students at Johns 
Hopkins he said: 


“Artistic beauty and moral beauty 
are convergent lines which run back 
to a common ideal origin. . . . He, 
who has not come to that stage of 
quiet and eternal frenzy in which 
the beauty of holiness and the holi- 
ness of beauty mean one thing... 
is not yet the great artist.” 


Upon another occasion speaking 
of the young artist, Lanier advises: 


“So far from dreading that your 
moral purpose will interfere with 
your beautiful creation, go forward 
in the clear conviction that unless 
you are suffused — soul and body, 
one might say — with that moral 
purpose which finds its large expres- 
sion in love; that is of all things in 
their proper relation; . . . in a word, 
unless you are suffused with truth, 
wisdom, goodness, and love aban- 
don the hope that the ages will ac- 
cept you as an artist.” 


It was a love of beauty, brotherly 
love, and moral righteousness which 
caused Lanier to inveigh against 
trade and the ugly industrialism of 
his day. He feared, as did Tennyson 
and other writers of the nineteenth 
century, that undue emphasis upon 
industry would lead to materialism 
and to the loss of spiritual values. 

In “Corn” published in 1875, one 
of his first poems to win apprecia- 
tive readers, Lanier protests against 
trade and capitalism. Trade has 
killed chivalry and Christian hon- 
esty. It has induced man to stake 
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“His life on games of Buy-and-Sell, 
And turned each field into a gam- 
bler’s hell.” 


Industry has taken men off the 
small farm, it has broken up homes, 
and caused great suffering. It is 
the poet, according to Lanier, who, 
like a tall stalk of corn must rise 
above near-sighted materialistic 
gains and teach the value of spirit- 
ual and intellectual forces. 

Lanier and George Boyle, author 
of Democracy’s Second Chance, 
would undoubtedly have shaken 
hands over their view of farm-life. 
Mr. Boyle maintains that “the peas- 
ant may be a pagan,” but he is 
“never a materialist.” 


“He always has'some kind of god. 
In his material for livelihood he is 
dealing too closely with some kind 
of active spirit to be an unbeliever. 
The materialism of things that, al- 
though material, have the evidence 
of spirit within them.” 


George Boyle is in agreement with 
Lanier when he states that mass 
production has caused a “seller’s 
culture” to grow up, “harrowing the 
souls of the masses.” The insecu- 
rity of the working people away 
from the land has “helped strength- 
en greed and dishonesty.” 

Lanier in his essay, “The New 
South,” points to the “connection 
between marriage and the price of 
corn.” 

This is, he continues, 


“A crude and partial statement 
of the intimate relation between 
politics, social life, morality, art on 
the one hand, and the bread-giver 
earth on the other; one has only to 
remember that . . . whatever crop 
we hope to reap in the future... 
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whether it be a crop of poems, ... 
of constitutional safeguard, of vir- 
tuous behavior . . . we have got 
to bring it out of the ground with 
palpable plows and with the plain 
farmer’s forethought.” 


Vernon Louis Parrington, literary 
historian, states: “Lanier was the 
first of our poets to cry out against 
industrialism as a deadly blight on 
life and civilization.” In no poem 
does ke do this more vehemently 
than in “The Symphony” where he 
calls upon each instrument to pro- 
test against the materialism of the 
age, the crushing effect of competi- 
tion and capitalism. The following 
passage represents the spirit of the 
poem: 


“Does business mean, Die you— 
live, I? 

Then ‘Trade is trade’ but sings a 
lie: 

’Tis only war grown miserly. 

If business is battle, name it so: 

War-crimes less will shame it so, 

And widows less will blame it so.” 


The one solution for injustice, so- 
cial hatred, and oppression is love 
for our fellow men, not the selfish, 
shallow love of the Communist but 
a love founded upon the love of God. 
“Only Love, sole music - master 
blest,” can, as Lanier sings: 
“ ... solve the discords true— 
And ever Love hears the poor-folks’ 
crying, 

And ever Love hears the women’s 
sighing, 

And ever sweet knighthood’s death- 
defying, 

And ever wise childhood’s deep im- 
plying, 

But never a trader’s glozing and ly- 
ing.” 
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Lanier’s economic views caused 
him to be considered something of a 
radical in his own day. They were, 
however, in some respects prophetic 
of what we see verified in the twen- 
tieth century. Lanier was not 
biased in his outlook. It is not in- 
dustry but the exploitation of in- 
dustry that calls forth Lanier’s pro- 
testation. He foresaw the sad con- 
sequences of a wild growth of mate- 
rialism, which would in time crowd 
out the spiritual forces, the founda- 
tion, strength, and support of our 
Christian, democratic way of life. 

Lanier was always the patriot. 
Although he belonged to the defeat- 
ed South, he had the spirit of a 
Washington, an Adams, a Lincoln. 
Nowhere does Lanier express his 
patriotism in more exalted terms 
than in “The Centennial Meditation 
of Columbia.” The poet represents 
Columbia as speaking on her birth- 
day. The greatness of man’s con- 
quest of the new world is lauded. 
The entire poem is written in an op- 
timistic mood of triumph and hope 
as the following lines will illustrate: 


“Long as thine Art shall love true 
love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall 
know, 

Long as thine Eagle harms no 
Dove, 

Long as thy Law by law shall 
grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So, long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame 
shall glow!” 


It is interesting to compare 
Lanier’s idea of democracy with 
Whitman’s gross conception. Ac- 
cording to Lanier, the strength of 
the nation rests upon the moral 


courage and spiritual beauty of the 
individual citizen. Whitman’s ideal 
democrat is the brawny, uncouth, 
open-shirted hero, whose strength 
lies in his pagan freshness and “bar- 
baric yawp.” Ward, in his preface 
to Lanier’s poems quotes the follow- 
ing passage on democracy taken 
from the poet’s notes: 


“My democrat .. . may have a 
mere thread for his biceps, yet he 
shall be strong enough to handle 
hell; he shall play ball with the 
earth; and albeit his stature may be 
no more than a boy’s, he shall still 
be taller than the great redwoods of 
California; his height shall be the 
height of great resolution, and love 
and faith, and beauty, and knowl- 
edge, and subtle meditation; his 
head shall be forever among the 
stars.” 


Could Lanier possibly have had a 
vision of our manhood of today 
“handling hell” and “playing ball” 
on the world’s battlefields to win a 
victory over barbarism and totali- 
tarianism! 

The centennial of Sidney Lanier 
causes us to focus our attention up- 
on the man, his poetry, and his mes- 
sage. His biographers, Mims and 
Starks, are in agreement that he was 
a man of high ideals. Daniel Colt 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins called 
him, “a valiant knight fighting 
against ill-health and other oppo- 
nents, a fighter for all that is noble 
and inspiring.” 

As a poet Lanier has a secure 
place in American literature. 
Kunitz, in his American Authors, 
considers Lanier, “one of the few 
major writers produced in Amer- 
ica”—one who “comes near to great- 
ness.” His songs are among the 
most musical in the language. 
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Lanier exemplifies in his poetry the 
theory he set forth in The Science 
of English Verse. He believed that 
poetry and music are “blood broth- 
ers” and should be studied con- 
jointly. He felt that the musical 
sound of words had the power to 
convey a mood over and above the 
meaning of the words themselves. 
Consequently, he makes use of nu- 
merous devices to obtain his effect, 
variety of rhythm, liquid conso- 
nants, vowel combinations, internal 
rhyme, and skillful repetition. 
Lanier’s poetry inspired the color 
symphonies of John Gould Fletcher. 
The poetry of Lanier is sometimes 
marred by “over-luxuriance,” over- 
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wrought figures, and amusing con- 
ceits. 

Sidney Lanier stands before us 
today a shining example of indomi- 
table courage. Physically weak, he 
overcame obstacles through the 
force of his spiritual vigor. His 
message is an optimistic one of 
faith in God, trust in our fellow men, 
and assurance of victory in. the ulti- 
mate triumph of spirit over matter. 
The message is a stimulating one in 
this hour of crisis when physical 
forces, like Milton’s demons hurling 
cannon balls at God, are madly 
striving to kill Christian democ- 
racy and the ideals for which it 
stands. 


TOWNS 


By Mary LAvELLE KELLEY 


HERE is a Peace that comes on Sabbath Day 
To little towns where men are wont to pray. 

To villages that look upon the sea 

And hills, where men have learned humility. 

I think God has a special care for them, 

For Christ was born in humble Bethlehem, 

And dwelt in Nazareth, a lowly place 

Made sweet by simple folk of simple grace; 

In manhood years He loved each stone and tree 

That marked the quiet walks of Galilee! 

There is a Peace that comes on Sabbath Day 

To little towns where men are wont to pray. 

I think God has a special care for them, 

For Christ*was born in humble Bethlehem. 
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By J. C. Marer-HuLTsScHIN 


MID all the confusion of the 

many fronts of the present 
struggle one thing stands out clear- 
ly: the complete breakdown of 
Marxism. In 1939 a Marxist pub- 
lisher confidently asserted that “this 
war will, in the end, resolve itself 
into a struggle between the Second 
and Third International.” Not only 
does this forecast show a grotesque- 
ly false conception of the real situa- 
tion and of the relative strength of 
the forces involved, but it aptly illus- 
trates overweening conceit and also 
reveals the gulf between theory and 
practice which is so typical of Marx- 
ism. 

Let us examine the sphere of cul- 
tural and intellectual activity which 
the supporters of historic material- 
ism, as a matter of course, relegate 
to a place of minor importance. 
Marxism couples the social revolu- 
tion, which is its goal, with free 
thought and atheism and justifies 
this alliance with a rather malicious 
irony on the ground that a man who 
concentrates on the life hereafter 
can have no interest in changing 
conditions in this life. No religious 
minded man can or ought to be a 
Socialist and, of course, the converse 
holds true. The so-called Christian 
Socialists were merely tolerated and, 
for the most part, despised minori- 
ties in the Social Democratic move- 
ment and their slender ranks were 
recruited principally from non- 
Catholics. By the Communists they 
were held in supreme contempt. The 
action of the German Communists 
in 1932 when they reversed this 
attitude and enrolled Pastor Eck- 


art of Mannheim in their ranks was 
an act of extraordinary “magnanim- 
ity” dictated by tactical reasons and 
with an eye to its propaganda value. 
By their liberalistic-freethinking ap- 
proach they excluded millions from 
the Socialist movement, widened the 
chasm between the artisan and the 
peasant, the working and the middle 
classes and forced these groups, 
with their strong religious sense, 
into the arms of the other social and 
political movements. 

Bishop Freiherr von Ketteler once 
warned Lasalle that the identifica- 
tion of the Socialist movement with 
Freethinking was bound to hinder 
the development of Socialism, and 
his words have now proved true. 
Nothing was more calculated to re- 
strict the expansion of the move- 
ment, and the reaction of those 
forces based on profound religious 
conviction rather than on material- 
ism, later showed itself in the slogan 
“Marxism must perish if Socialism 
is to live!” This reaction was the 
result, it must be well understood, 
not merely of the godless movement 
of the Communists but of the alli- 
ance of Freethinking and Socialism. 
Broad classes felt affronted in their 
deepest convictions and saw a threat 
to their Churches. The future of the 
Labor Party in England depends to 
a large degree upon the extent to 
which it proves itself immune to the 
infiltration of militant Liberalism 
and Freethinking into the social 
struggle. If the Labor leaders were 
to adopt a false idea of progress and 
felt bound to advocate the doctrines 
of “Enlightenment” it would not 


. 
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only be politically unwise and harm- 
ful but the consequences from the 
point of view of morality would be 
even more serious. In so doing they 
would give a fresh impulse to the 
process of disintegration culminat- 
ing inevitably in the bestialities of 
a dictatorship. 

Father Friedrich Muckermann, 
S.J., once said that the impending 
struggle, the inevitability of which 
he clearly recognized, would be 
waged against men freed from the 
restraint of religion and morality. 
These would make war with such 
inhumanity, they would prove such 
a threat to the fundamentals of our 
civilization, that religion and moral- 
ity would have to be cultivated by 
free men in sheer self-defense. It 
has often been pointed out that the 
effect of the introduction of the ele- 
ment of anti-Christianity into the 
Socialist movement was fatal. Is it 
really to be wondered at? The 
greatest “triumphs” of enlighten- 
ment can never compensate the 
masses for the deprivation of—God! 
The result may not be noticeable for 
a generation or two since there will 
remain a kind of reserve of moral 
capital upon which to draw; never- 
theless the day will surely come 
when the masses realize that they are 
being given stones instead of bread. 
Individuals may find a meager sub- 
stitute for religion in philosophy 
and ethical postulates but these will 
not satisfy the broad masses. They 
will certainly not suffice when the 
Church is ridiculed, her teaching de- 
rided as “bourgeois,” honest en- 
thusiasm and moral indignation de- 
cried and morality, the rock foun- 
dation of society, rejected by the 
exponents of that materialism which 
recognizes no problem save that of 
satisfying the animal needs of man. 
Once that stage is reached the peo- 
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ple will flock to the banner of any- 
one who offers a satisfying and easy 
solution. From class war to the 
setting up of a privileged party 
clique is only a step. Once utility 
is set up as a standard, the rela- 
tivity of morals is proclaimed in 
principle, hatred rules in the place 
of charity, and the path leads 
straight to nihilism. Those who 
cannot, or will not, see this are be- 
yond help and will be submerged by 
subsequent developments. 

In economics the same breakdown 
is apparent. The appeal of Marxism 
is to the working class which is no- 
where in the majority (even where 
it has temporarily been the major- 
ity it has only been as a result of 
wartime economy and no cause for 
jubilation) and whose strength is of 
itself insufficient for the attainment 
of its object. Consequently, those 
who persevered in their faith in So- 
cialism conceived the idea of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
Nowadays nobody wants a dictator- 
ship. Those who had preserved 
their belief in democracy quite log- 
ically rejected Socialism; yet it can- 
not be maintained that the old order 
is intact. Furthermore, the chief 
socialist elements (the middle class, 
the peasants and large numbers of 
the working class) preferred to ally 
themselves with the Left Wing of 
Capitalism, the materialistic theory 
of which it accepted. They were at- 
tracted, if not economically at least 
intellectually, by capitalist “Liberal- 
ism.” They chose these rather than 
the less extreme non-capitalist but 
more conservative forces whose phi- 
losophy appeared to them reaction- 
ary. The struggle against the 
Church, or better the “work of en- 
lightenment,” which aimed at 
estranging the faithful from the 
Church and withdrawing them com- 
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pletely from its influence, was more 
momentous than the social conflict. 
Both in Europe and Latin America 
the fight against religion proved a 
definite obstacle to the social revolu- 
tion, greatly to the advantage of 
Capitalism. 

Wherever the Socialist assumed 
the reins in internal politics Marx- 
ism proved equally ineffectual. The 
social-democratic wing instead of 
concentrating on democracy for 
democrats exhausted its strength in 
coalitions, paid homage to the 
party’s economic theories, fostered 
the rule of the party secretariat and 
suffocated itself with formulae and 
so strengthened the hands of the 
supporters of a dictatorship. The 
dictatorship wing played into the 
hands of the radicals of the Right 
by constantly appealing to them and 
allying themselves with them for the 
destruction of the Center. Later it 


adopted a policy of suicidal adven- 
ture looking to a Radical victory to 
hasten the Progress which they wor- 
shiped so fatefully and which they 
hoped might perhaps give them an 
opportunity of fishing in troubled 


waters. Both these factions worked 
to the advantage of the Right radi- 
cals. The program of the Left Wing 
radicals brought loss of freedom and 
the enslavement of the masses; the 
policy of the moderates was one of 
pin-pricks, of half measures; they 
ran round in circles and gave with 
one hand only to take back with the 
other. Naturally the weaker ele- 
ments, the middle class and the 
peasants, were the sufferers and 
both were eventually driven to op- 
posite extremes—the one group be- 
cause it lacked the strength to main- 
tain its gains, the other because it 
retained its strength in spite of all 
setbacks. 

Finally in matters of foreign pol- 
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icy Marxism vacillated between a 
theoretical internationalism, which 
for some was a definite part of the 
party program but for others mere- 
ly a screen for the nationalism of 
one particular country. Many in- 
terpreted internationalism as being 
an unreal, doctrinaire defeatism 
(from which Hitler benefited enor- 
mously). The moderates took their 
stand on the necessity of adapting 
themselves to their neighbors of the 
Right and their coalition partners. 
The radicals pleaded the crying need 
for defense against Capitalist inter- 
vention. 

Marxism is characterized by an 
obsession for the grandiose, which 
is seen in the enthusiasm of its fol- 
lowers for enormous factories, huge 
cities, and in their intense love of 
centralization as well as their desire 
for vast territories. They have made 
a fetish of technical skill and ele- 
vated the machine almost to the 
status of a divinity. This, despite 
the apparent economic contrasts be- 
tween the two systems, stamps it as 
a true offspring of Liberalism. It 
has also engendered a nationalistic 
outlook, derived from the class war 
theory and illustrated in the strug- 
gle between the proletarian and the 
capitalist (latter re-christened “plu- 
tocratic”) nations. This outlook 
was quickly appropriated with en- 
thusiasm by the Fascists and Na- 
tional-Socialists following the lead 
of Corradini and Reventlow. 

Fascism and National-Socialism 
proved apt students of the doctrines 
of Marxism in their most extreme 
and exaggerated form. The exalta- 
tion of mere size, the cult of the ma- 
chine and of technical skill; the 
cultural nihilism, the materialism, 
the strait jacket of bureaucracy and 
the frenzy for collectivization are 
striking illustrations of this. It is 
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further apparent in their political 
amorality and in the formation of 
cells—the machinery for the exer- 


cise of political surveillance and’ 


spying which originated, it is true in 
Moscow, but was first perfected un- 
der Hitler as an instrument of dic- 
tatorship. 

The results of this policy will sur- 
prise no one who has really exam- 
ined its underlying principles. So- 
cial Democracy has always wavered 
between a Radicalism not far re- 
moved from Communism and a 
complete abandonment of Socialism 
and endeavored to unite the uphold- 
ers of all these contrasting ideas in 
one party organization. The Com- 
munists tolerated no deviation from 
their doctrine, however slight. The 
Socialists on the other hand were 
proud of their worship of the very 
opposite extreme — comprehensive- 
ness. As a result they had within 
their ranks potential Nazis and 
Communists, a Center whose Right 
Wing flirted with the Army and a 
Right Wing which, in its terror of a 
military dictatorship, looked to 
Communism as the preserver of 
their social gains. Mutatis mutan- 
dis—this was true in all countries. 


Italian Soeialism, split into in- 
numerable factions, collapsed after 
the seizure of the factories and Ger- 
man social democracy was the next 
to disappear from the scene. It was 
neither fish nor flesh; some found 
it too nationalistic, others too paci- 
fist, too Marxist or not sufficiently 
Socialist; consequently it satisfied 
nobody. Led by minor mediocrities 
like Gustav Bauer and Hermann 
Miiller, Robert Schmidt and the al- 
most nameless rest it was involved 
in unnumbered corruption scandals 
from Barmat to Sklarek and regard- 
ed the storming of positions, which 


it made no attempt to hold when 
captured, as the be all and end ali 
of the political struggle. Socialism 
meant for them nothing but a strug- 
gle for higher wages and their pol- 
icy was one long political bank- 
ruptcy. This outlook persisted from 
the days when the Noskes and the 
Horsings, the Greszinkis and Sever- 
ings took over control of the police 
right down to the election of Hin- 
denburg, which instead of prevent- 
ing the rise of Hitler, as it was 
intended to, only fostered it. It con- 
tinued until the silent acquiescence 
in von Papen’s coup d’état in Prus- 
sia, the assent in 1933 of the Social 
Democratic Party to Hitler’s foreign 
policy and the participation of Lei- 
part, the Trades Union Leader, in 
the May Ist celebration instituted 
by the Nazis. Social Democratic 
statesmanship was founded from 
beginning to end on fraud. In 1918 
it identified itself with the mutiny 
engineered by the Independent So- 
cial Democrats even at the cost of 
being accused of the “stab in the 
back,” although, as a matter of fact, 
it had no part in that. After 1933 
the Social Democrats denied the 
split in the party caused by their 
vote for Hitler and accepted the 
onus of the accusation of approving 
the Nazi foreign policy. This ap- 
peared to them the lesser evil as 
against the admission of having 
split the party. Since then there 
has been a silence as of the tomb. 
The Loebs and Severings of Ger- 
many were mute. Leuschner’s at- 
tendance with Ley at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in Geneva 
profited him nothing. His end was 
the concentration camp. Haubach 
and Westphal tried to create a new 
underground movement but they 
were arrested. 

Old trades union leaders, like the 
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miner Husemann, were murdered 
by Himmler as a demonstration of 
his power at the very moment that 
the army was taking up their cause. 
The rest emigrated and split up into 
a multitude of small groups. Na- 
tionalists like Stampfer opposed 
Loeb, Menne and Kurt Geyer who 
saw a panacea in the partition of the 
Reich. Neither group had any fur- 
ther thought of Socialism, although 
one side was franker in this respeci 
than the other. A new group of 
Leftists sprang up with a new bat- 
tle cry “Begin again!” and coquetted 
with Communism. Between the two 
wings stood the wavering Centrists. 
Of these only a few acknowledged 
the Party H. Q.; others declared 
themselves independent and includ- 
ed Reichsbanner Leader Holter- 
mann, once the friend and collab- 
orator of General von Stulpnagel, 
and the leader of the Freethinkers, 
Max Sievers, who obstinately re- 
fused until his death (as yet uncon- 
firmed) to see that his work of in- 
tellectual disintegration benefited 
none save Hitler. Very few grasped 
the real solution which lay in the 
preservation of their social objec- 
tives and the search for new meth- 
ods of approach while admitting 
the mistakes of Weimar, looking 
beyond the ravages of the cultural 
cancer, and at the same time retain- 
ing a true sense of reality. 

The next to fall by the wayside 
were the Austrian Socialists. They 
had all the Leftist shortcomings of 
the Germans without their other 
failings but to a more advanced de- 
gree. They concerned themselves 
only with the workers. They fought 
the Church and regarded communal 
flats, workers’ libraries and public 
baths as the highest of all goods. 
Defeated in their fight against Doll- 
fuss, whom they quite unjustifiably 
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branded as an enemy of the work- 
ers, their hostility toward the Aus- 
trian Government was so great that 
before it the danger of the Hitler 
regime paled into insignificance! 
From their headquarters in Briinn 
they encouraged acts of terrorism 
which were a very real factor in pro- 
moting the fusion of the Social 
Democrats with the Nazis. It was 
the Communists who responded to 
Burgermeister Schmidt’s call to 
arms, not the Social Democrats who 
stood gloatingly aloof watching Hit- 
ler’s conquest of his native land. 
Even today their chief task, in their 
view, is to fight Austrian Fascism 
which has no existence outside their 
own disordered fantasies. Recently 
they offered to form a United Front 
with the Communists, with whom 
they had been in sympathy since 
the days of Otto Bauer, but in this 
they were animated less by the de- 
sire to fight Hitler than to isolate 
those they generally describe as 
Austrian Fascists. 

Whole volumes could be written 
about the collapse of the Socialist 
parties. We have purposely selected 
the most virile of them. Internally 
weak and lacking any firm founda- 
tion they flirted with one or other 
of the extremes. In Finland the So- 
cial Democrats were forced into the 
saddle and thus had to accept the 
miserable role of allies of Hitler. In 
Denmark they collaborated shame- 
lessly with the Nazi Army of Oc- 
cupation and how whole - hearted 
this collaboration was may be 
judged from the laudatory obitu- 
aries of Premier Stauning in the 
Nazi press. 

What resistance there was came 
from the Right; the Quislings were 
of the Left. In Belgium Hendrik de 


_ Man, once the hope of the non-Marx- 


ists, was the first to turn traitor. In 
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Hungary there is still a Social Demo- 
cratic Party but at the cost of heavy 
concessions. These same Social 
Democrats, who had for years main- 
tained contact with Prague, had no 
hesitation in undertaking world 
tours at the time of the republican 
crisis in Moldavia in 1938, in order 
to enlist support for that same revi- 
sion of frontiers which they had pre- 
viously opposed. In this way they 
secured their right to further legal 
existence. In France it was Spinass 
and Faure who were the traitors. 
And what of the Left? In France 
they sabotaged re-armament on be- 
half of Hitler, co-operated with the 
Communists in Spain and were so 
narrowly obsessed with the workers 
that Hitler’s victory was made easy. 
But they found no solution of their 
problems. The experiment of the 
People’s Front was a catastrophic 
failure and led to nothing but in- 
ternal anarchy. They strengthened 
the Right Radicals, brought the 
workers nothing but illusory gains 
and did harm to the other classes of 
workers whom they rejected as part- 
ners in favor of the Left Wing of 
big business in France and in Spain 
and Catalonia. 

There is no .need to dwell long on 
Communism. It has always stood 
for the foreign policy of one par- 
ticular country and ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed all other interests to that end. 
The task of the German Communist 
Party from 1918 to 1933 was to 
make itself strong enough to consti- 
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tute a permanent threat to the Gov- 
ernment should the latter adopt an 
anti-Russian policy but, at the same 
time, never to allow itself to become 
strong enough to obtain sole power. 
That would have meant chaos and 
converted Germany from a producer 
and exporter of much needed ma- 
chinery into an inconvenient lia- 
bility. Hence the diversion of its 
strength almost exclusively against 
Social Democracy, the anti-Western 
tendency and the tacit toleration of 
Fascism under the slogan “Our turn 
next” restrained only by the fear 
that the German version of Fascism 
under Hitler might adopt an anti- 
Eastern line. This was an endlessly 
complicated and two-edged policy 
the myriad variations of which werc 
always explained away and depict- 
ed as a consistent and undeviating 
line with the aid of the famous 
Marxian dialectic. It also explains 
the endless excommunications of all 
who refused to follow this zigzag 
course. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to examine the Communist 
policy from the beginning of this 
war until the attack on Russia. 
Then it spent all its energies on 
sabotage to the extent of open op- 
position to the war. 

Now the Communists are the 
loudest and most strident in the de- 
mand for the opening of a second 
front and this not to achieve victory 
for the United Nations but to divert 
pressure from the Russian fronf. 
That is Moscow’s demand. 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES 


OPULAR opinion at any given 
time is inclined to regard the 
evils with which it has to deal as 
unique. To suggest that they belong 
to a class familiar to the historian 
appears to rob them of that special 
character with which the imagina- 
tion of the crowd invests them. And 
this has happened to the sinister fig- 
ure of the German leader. To trace 
his misdeeds to general causes 
which have had parallel manifesta- 
tions in other ages and among other 
peoples gives an impression of con- 
doning them. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 


phenomenon which overshadows 
our world today belongs to a cate- 
gory which is not hard to recognize. 
From time to time there emerges 
from the chaos that we call history 
some dominant personality which, 
for a time, gives supremacy to the 


race or nation it represents. Order 
is established. A distinctive civi- 
lization and culture are developed 
which, as time goes by, become 
strengthened and extended and are 
regarded as destined to last forever. 
This sense of security gives rise to 
a conservative outlook. Success 
legitimizes itself and therefore looks 
upon disturbers of the “peace” it 
has established as criminals who, 
because they challenge the accepted 
order, must be evil-minded. The 
rebel, on the other hand, conscious 
of an energy unsapped by luxury 
and finding himself cramped under 
an order of things which has given 
itself the sanctions of legality, aban- 
dons all pretense to those sanctions, 


appeals to sheer force and flings 
himself with all the virility of his 
barbaric nature upon the successful 
enemy. That is the story of revolu- 
tions all the world over and through- 
out the centuries. The curious 
thing is that we should be surprised 
by the latest example of it. 

This is all the more surprising in 
the present case since we who come 
of the English-speaking people’s 
parent stock have to look back only 
three hundred years in order to find 
in the story of the Civil War which 
ushered in the latest phase of our 
history an episode wherein is illus- 
trated the main features of the 
movement described. 

This episode, which we know as 
that of the Puritan rebellion, issu- 
ing in the establishment of the 
short - lived Commonwealth, was 
largely social and economic. The 
protagonists consisted, on the one 
hand, of the king and aristocracy 
with their retainers, and, on the 
other hand, of the rising middle- 
class whose interests were those of 
trade and whose center was London. 
Charles I. stood for those gentle- 
manly virtues which were the her- 
itage of an older age. He and those 
who fought with him were the 
guardians of what were considered 
the decencies of social life. They 
preserved the amenities of a period 
before that at which the struggle 
for wealth had introduced less scru- 
pulous elements. But the gentle- 
man, in a rough-and-tumble strug- 
gle such as that which Cromwell’s 
vigor imposed on the Royalists, is 
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at a discount. The Puritans, un- 
hampered by tradition and scornful 
of legal precedents, were more than 
a match for their aristocratic oppo- 
nents. 

As the conflict proceeds it is more 
and more on that central figure— 
the hypochondriac and _ volcanic 
leader of the Ironsides—that our at- 
tention is fixed. It was he who, 
when the Long Parliament had sat 
interminably without accomplishing 
anything, burst in upon it, threw 
the mace, symbol of authority, on 
the floor, turned out the members, 
locked the door behind them and 
pocketed the key, thus purging the 
very party which had supported him 
and transforming what had at least 
the semblance of political legality 
into a military dictatorship. “Too 
much talk and too little action” was, 
in effect, his criticism and his ex- 
cuse. 

There is no need to recapitulate 
the details as to the regime which 
was thus established. The sup- 
pression of the defeated party was 
carried out in a manner which 
showed no mercy. Power was now 
the only arbiter. What might and 
what might not be was decided by 
the sword. Not only Parliament but 
the universities and the Church of 
England were purged. This was to- 
talitarianism with a vengeance. Nor 
was Cromwell’s autocratic govern- 
ment content to rule English af- 
fairs only. His championship of 
Protestant minorities on the Conti- 
nent, pursued with characteristic 
vigor and efficiency, extended his 
dictatorship. Had he lived long 
enough it is probable that he would 
have made his country the head of 
a powerful alliance that would have 
determined the destinies of the Eu- 
ropean nations. The logic of Crom- 
wellianism pointed straight to the 
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setting up of a dictatorship having 
rule over neighboring nations simi- 
lar to that which Adolf Hitler has 
in our day inaugurated. 

It sometimes happens that the 
meaning of an epoch is more clearly 
disclosed in its literature than by 
the bare record of its actual history. 
A clue to much which is obscure in 
the Commonwealth period is given 
by a study of Milton, who, it will be 
remembered, was Cromwell’s Latin 
Secretary. 

Milton’s original purpose was to 
write an epic enshrining the Ar- 
thurian legend. He chose this 
theme because he saw in Arthur the 
embodiment of what he believed to 
be the chivalrous spirit of Britain. 
“Milton’s nationalism,” says a re- 
cent interpreter of the poet, Mr. G. 
Wilson Knight, “is essentially Mes- 
sianic; to him, England or Great 
Britain, is, as it were, a Messiah- 
nation, and he its prophet, for Eng- 
land had ‘this grace and honour 
from God.’” As Milton had written 
in Reformation in England, his 
country was “to be the first that 
should set up a standard for the 
recovery of lost truth, and blow the 
first evangelic trumpet to the na- 
tions, holding up, as from a hill, 
the new lamp of saving light to all 
Christendom.” The British are, in 
fact, as viewed from this point of 
view, a Chosen People. The influ- 
ence of Milton’s Old Testament 
reading is plainly seen in the follow- 
ing quotation from a prose work: 


“For He being equally near to His 
whole creation of mankind, and of 
free power to turn His beneficent 
and fatherly regard to what region 
or kingdom He pleases, hath yet 
ever had this island under the spe- 
cial indulgent eye of His provi- 
dence.” 
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This super- patriotism did -not 
escape the eye of Mr. Belloc who, in 
his book on Milton, wrote: 


“And the last feature we have to 
remember, one which will enter con- 
tinuously into any study of Milton, 
is the new religion of patriotism— 
the worship of the country by its 
citizens, the transference to the Eng- 
lish image of that feeling which 
hitherto had attached to Princes 
and before them to what had been 
the common religion of Christen- 
dom. Patriotism was gradually be- 
coming in seventeenth century Eng- 
land that new religion which was to 
acquire such passionate intensity in 
the nineteenth century.” 


It was the influence of this ten- 
dency which dictated the subject of 
the epic which the poet contem- 
plated in his youth. For various 
reasons, however, he rejected this 
subject for one more august and of 
wider scope. The story of Paradise 
lost and regained, it might be sup- 
posed, would prove remote from 
those controversies which had filled 
so large a part of the writer’s life; 
his later choice might be interpreted 
as a desire to escape the heated at- 
mosphere of the quarrel between 
Royalist and Roundhead. It is the 
contention, however, of Mr. Wilson 
Knight, ably expounded in a book 
entitled Chariot of Wrath, from 
which quotation has already been 
made, that in both Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained we have 
what is virtually the same theme. 
God and His Messiah represent the 
cause for which England was sup- 
.posed to stand. Satan, on the other 
hand, embodies the enmity of prel- 
acy and monarchical tyranny 
against which the country had 
drawn the sword. On the one side 
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in this conflict stood the Divine Or- 
der established from all eternity, 
and, on the other side, the rebel 
angels with Satan at their head who 
had in jealous pride attempted to 
overthrow this Order. 

But in transferring to the epic of 
man’s fall and redemption the the- 
sis of the Messianic nation, Milton 
found himself in a quandary. All his 
life he had been identified with re- 
volt against an established order. 
How could he, then, transfer his 
sympathies to the other side? The 
outcome showed that he could not. 
Unconsciously he was betrayed by 
his life-long championship of rebel- 
lion and by his hero-worship of 
Cromwell into endowing Satan with 
a grandeur and a power which are 
not conspicuously present and are 
certainly not equally present in his 
Deity. Though he started out with 
the intention of justifying “the ways 
of God to men,” he does, as a matter 
of fact, go some way toward justi- 
fying the ways of Satan to God. 
After quoting one of those magnifi- 
cent speeches, compact of energy 
and a sort of infernal wisdom, 
which the poet puts into the mouth 
of the arch-fiend, Mr. Wilson Knight 
remarks: “He is, indeed, a Crom- 
well casting an ‘experienced eye’ 
over his ironside warriors. The 
comparison further complicates our 
understanding: for Satan is not 
merely dramatically impressive— 
his cause is, pretty well, Milton’s.” 

It has also been remarked that 
even Milton’s God partakes of the 
character shown by those who have 
repudiated legal sanctions and based 
their actions upon their own intui- 
tions. The God of Paradise Lost, 
says a well known literary critic, 
“attempted no transcendental amal- 
gam of divine conceptions, of Love 
and Law, of-Mercy and Justice. He 
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fell back on Law as the naked as- 
sertion of Will. . . . So it comes 
about that the main argument of 
the poem is founded on an outrage 
done to religion.” 

It is not in keeping with popular 
ideas, as we remarked, to find that 
the “unique” international criminal 
of one’s own time has had his coun- 
terpart in other ages, but it is still 
less in keeping with these ideas to 
find that our own history books can 
show us a parallel with Hitler and 
that the Hitlerian characteristics of 
this individual have been endorsed 
by our greatest epic poet in the 
greatest of his poems. 

Moreover, it should not be forgot- 
ten that it is from the forces which 
were victorious in the Civil War of 
the seventeenth century that has 
been derived the English-speaking 
world which is now fighting for sur- 
vival. A great breach with the older 
tradition was made when the Com- 
monwealth was set up and a regi- 
cide became the head of the State. 
It was at that time that the desti- 
nies of Britain as a commercial and 
manufacturing nation were decided. 
It is not without reason that, with- 
in the precincts of the Parliament 
at Westminster and facing the Ab- 
bey with what looks like a scowl on 
its face, stands a statue of Oliver 
Cromwell. Nor does the erection of 
this monument to the English Dic- 
tator belong to a time nearer that 
seventeenth century to which he be- 
longed but dates from a period with- 
in living memory. The greatness of 


Cromwell and of the England he. 


created is still a living memory. 
Better evidence of this than even 
the statue in question is afforded by 
the fact that the genius of Thomas 
Carlyle turned from the massive 
biography of Frederick the Great, 
founder of Prussian militarism, to 
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write the life of Oliver Cromwell. 
The memory of this regicide is par- 
ticularly alive among the spiritual 
descendents of those Independents 
or Congregationalists among which, 
in his own day, he was numbered. 
The statement that he resembled 
Hitler cannot be, therefore, to the 
modern admirers of the Protector, 
altogether welcome. One important 
difference, however, it is necessary 
to mention, and it is this difference 
which is of decisive significance 
when we consider the issues now at 
stake. 

In judging Puritanism and its op- 
pressive regime we must take into 
account that, in destroying the ex- 
isting order, it appealed to a tran- 
scendent Order which it believed to 
be that of God and to an objective 
authority, that of the Bible, and 
especially of the Old Testament, 
wherein it believed it found sanc- 
tions for what it did. England, 
Milton held, was to be the people 
of Jahweh as once Israel had been. 
Mistaken as was the whole theory 
on which that belief was based, it 
can be seen to differ entirely from 
that reliance on his subjective in- 
stincts and intuitions on which Hit- 
ler builds. In the one case there is at 
least some check, some standard 
outside the ego to which appeal can 
be made, in the other case we find 
sheer egocentric madness, the up- 
rush of a people in whom the na- 
tional genius has taken the place of 
God. And it may be argued that 
any God—even that of Puritanism— 
is better than worship of the racial 
ego. 

That the English-speaking peo- 
ples have a great destiny in the fu- 
ture and that this may be described 
even as a form of Messianic mission 
finds its advocates today. Among 
those advocates is the writer we 
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have been quoting. 
Knight says: 


Mr. Wilson 


“Great Britain [and by implica- 
tion he includes all who speak our 
tongue] is therefore implemental 
among the nations to the establish- 
ment of Christ’s reign. When the 
medieval structure crashed, when 
the Catholic Church of Rome lost 
secular authority and the power to 
control, directly or indirectly, the 
actions of princes, Europe was left 
an undisciplined and unruly mob of 
autonomous states. These must be 
brought back to authority; and in 
that necessity Great Britain acts as 
the often unwilling protagonist. 
The power - responsibility (using 
power in its secular reference) of 
the medieval Church has thus de- 
volved on Great Britain. She as a 
nation (of which her own estab- 
lished religion is merely an aspect) 
and the Roman Church as a spirit- 
ual organisation, share and labour 
to fulfil the inheritance of Christen- 
dom. . . . Were this great truth 
clearly recognised by both partners, 
Roman Catholicism, with all its in- 
visible but widespread powers over 
the human conscience, might assert 
itself definitely and deliberately, 
and to the limit, for our cause.” 


The idea is, coming from a non- 
Catholic, startling. But what will 
strike the candid reader most forci- 
bly is the present unfitness of the 
peoples nominated to this high des- 
tiny, for the task allotted them. Yet 
may it not be said, that blunderingly 
and half-heartedly, they do in this 
struggle represent the ideals of law 
and decency against the rebel forces 
of international anarchy or 
tyranny? We may again use Wil- 
son Knight’s words to interpret the 
suggestion: 
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“Briefly,” he says, “I see Great 
Britain in the Renaissance era (in 
which we live) as having assumed 
the power-content of the medieval 
Christian Church. One system 
broke, and with Church authority 
swiftly falling to a purely spiritual 
and personal level, political ener- 
gies were henceforth undisciplined. 
International affairs are today 
mainly pagan. Now Great Britain, 
without any conscious recognition 
(outside her greater powers) of this 
destiny, has, on the whole, laboured 
to curb lust for power and tyrannic 
ambition; she has, on the whole, 
maintained in the secular order that 
respect both for law and for the 
gentler, more chivalrous, values 
which éonstitute the traditions of 
Christendom. There has been con- 
tinual tension, as Tennyson so pro- 
foundly realised, between the Brit- 
ish conscience and Machiavellian 
Europe. Britain and her Empire 
are therefore uniquely placed as the 
bearers of a great and civilising mis- 
sion.” 


On the one side, therefore, we see 
this inherited respect for the moral 
decencies of international life, often, 
it is true, falling below its own 
standards, yet never plainly repu- 
diating those standards as Nazi Ger- 
many has done, but gravely lacking 
in the energy and efficiency, the 
clear -sightedness and careful 
thought necessary to make its mis- 
sion effective. On the other side, 
we see a nation which possesses all 
those qualities we lack but uses 
them for the assertion of a domina- 
tion which is confessedly non-moral 
and which would base its supremacy 
solely on the possession of the 
necessary military power. 

The problem, which, if this ac- 
count be accepted, remains to be 
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solved is that of transferring to the 
guardians of Law the energy shown, 
though not the methods used, by the 
opponents of Law. We have to gen- 
erate a passion, a selfless zeal, a sac- 
rificial enthusiasm and a conception 
of our vocation as imaginative and 
as daring as that which Hitler has 
placed before his people. In other 
words, in place of the present anti- 
thesis between a static legalism and 
a dynamic scorn for international 
code we have to bring into being a 
synthesis of static stability and of 
dynamic energy. 

The methods adopted by Germany 
and those which Cromwell was pre- 
pared to use on behalf of the Prot- 
estant minorities in Europe show us 
how not to fulfill our hypothetical 
mission. But these experiments 
suggest something more than nega- 
tions. The Cromwellian ideal at 
least is not to be scornfully rejected 
as without value. The old laissez- 
faire conception of international re- 
lations has gone forever. We can 
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no longer live as separate and inde- 
pendent entities. But an ordered 
world will demand _ leadership. 
Round-table conferences such as the 
League of Nations will be ineffec- 
tive. There must be initiative and 
a sense of responsibility resident in 
some one group of peoples, a nu- 
cleus which may generate the larger 
organism and thus build up an en- 
tirely new world-order based on that 
Law which transcends all nations 
and should be the foundation on 
which their respective codes rest. 

In conclusion, it may be added 
that the fulfillment of this dream is 
not dependent on military victory. 
In fact, it might succeed better if 
the agents of the New Order were 
compelled to use only spiritual 
power for the assertion of their au- 
thority. It would not be the first 
time that the conquerors have been 
conquered by their victims and the 
victims proved the potencies of faith 
over the seemingly invincible might 
of physical force. 








A VINDICATION OF GEORGE 
By P. J. O’REGAN 


i well-pleased with Father 
Fichter’s article, “The Revival of 
Georgism,” which appeared in THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD of February, 1941. 
Henry George has been misrepre- 
sented badly, and I regret to say that 
Catholic publicists must be reck- 
oned among the transgressors. Yet 
his teachings are so clear and con- 
vincing that, as Father Fichter puts 
it, “even the man in the street can 
learn the simple scheme so well that 
he can teach it to others.” Herein 
lies one of the reasons why “the 
Prophet of San Francisco” has so 
many exponents among the general- 
ity of mankind, and herein probably 
also is the explanation why the 
learned economists who fill chairs 
in the seats of learning affect to 
ignore him. That political economy 
is the simplest of the sciences is a 
proposition untenable among those 
who are wont to invest it with that 
nebula of mystery which seems to 
enhance the importance of its ex- 
positors! 

One set of critics brackets George 
with the Socialists. Every follower 
of his, however, will say with Mr. 
Chodorov, “Actually we are the 
greatest individualists in the 
world.” With the Stoics of old we 
say that every man is committed 
primarily to his own care. We 
maintain further, however, that 
every man has a natural right to 
equality of opportunity to enable 
him to carry out his task. That we 
maintain the doctrine of natural 
rights in itself suffices surely to say 
that we are not Socialists. 

The Socialist has no patience 


with what he calls “the capitalistic 
system,” and so he desires to sweep 
it away utterly. He gives us no defi- 
nite scheme whereby we are to at- 
tain that end, but there are Social- 
ists who do not shrink from revolu- 
tion, and they tell the workers that 
they have “a world to gain and 
nothing to lose but their chains.” 
The Marxes and the Gronlunds 
scout the idea of natural rights. 
They are avowed materialists in 
whose -view the State is absolute, 
and so they have no real concep- 
tion of liberty. I remember that 
Gronlund, sometimes called the 
Marx of America, in the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth, quotes approv- 
ingly Hegel’s dictum that it is only 
in virtue of his being a member of 
a well-organized State that the in- 
dividual has any rights at all! Ac- 
cordingly the Socialist would place 
everything under the control of the 
State. He calls his ideal the “class- 
less State.” It never occurs to him 
that such a social monstrosity would 
govern through an inquisitorial bu- 
reaucracy, the members of which 
would be the worst of tyrants. 

In the denial of natural rights the 
Socialists are in agreement with our 
scientists who proclaim pontifically 
“the struggle for existence.” Long 
ago that pretentious impostor, Mal- 
thus, explained the paradox of pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty by the 
theory that population is constantly 
pressing beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, and then came Darwin to 
tell us that his doctrine of the strug- 
gle for existence was that of Mal- 
thus applied to the whole animal 
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and vegetable kingdoms! Let us 
see how George, in his matchless 
refutation of Malthus—Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland calls it “a masterpiece of 
the language”—states the issue: 


“Here is the difference between 
the animal and the man. Both the 
jayhawk and the man eat chickens, 
but the more jayhawks the fewer 
chickens, while the more men the 
more chickens. Both the seal and 
the man eat salmon, but when a seal 
eats a salmon there is a salmon the 
less, and were seals to increase past 
a certain point salmon must dimin- 
ish; while by placing the spawn of 
the salmon under favorable condi- 
tions man can so increase the num- 
ber of salmon as to more than make 
up for all he may take, and thus, no 
matter how much men may in- 
crease, their increase need never 
outrun the supply of salmon. 


“In short, while all through the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms the 
limit of subsistence is independent 
of the things subsisted, with man 
the limit of subsistence is, within 
the final limits of earth, air, water 
and sunshine, dependent upon man 


himself. And, this being the case, 
the analogy which it is sought to 
draw between the lower forms of 
life and man manifestly fails.” 


Thus George throws down the 
gauntlet to the Darwinians. He 


never employs demagogic platitudes. 


Such phrases as “the capitalistic 
system,” “the capitalistic means of 
production,” “the master class,” 
etc., never mar his regal composi- 
tion. On the contrary he realizes, 
as Adam Smith does, that there is a 
natural order in human society, that 
natural laws are infinitely wise and 
beneficent, and that the ills afflicting 
us are due solely to men’s failure to 
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conform to them. In other words, 
though there is clearly something 
amiss, there is more to admire in 
human society, even as it exists, and 
so what is required to correct it is 
not revolution, but reform. The 
marvelous fact about human society 
is that it exists without any man 
taking thought, and its mysterious 
and unfailing efficacy arises from 
the specialization of function inci- 
dental to the division of labor. To 
illustrate: I am writing this article 
in the Supreme Court Buildings at 
Auckland, New Zealand. I shall 
presently enclose it in a frail en- 
velope and write thereon the ad- 
dress, really my instructions to the 
many people whose duty it will be in 
the course of its transit to obey. In 
due course it will reach the Editor 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. The liner 
in which, with thousands of other 
letters, it will be conveyed across 
the ocean is manned by people I can 
never know. Yet they will do their 
work as thoroughly as though I had 
specially employed them! To en- 
able me to read the newspaper this 
morning, men have been at work 
throughout the world while I slept, 
some gathering news and commit- 
ting it to writing; some transmitting 
messages, others at this end of a 
cable thousands of miles long re- 
ceiving them; some casting type 
throughout the night, and everyone 
whose labor contributed to the pro- 
duction of that newspaper—the cor- 
respondent at the war front, the 
telegraph operator at the other side 
of the world, the men who mined 
the metal out of which the type was 
made, the men who ran careful eyes 
over the proofs, the maid who 
pushed the paper under my bed- 
room door—have all been co-oper- 
ating to enable me to read the news! 
Words cannot describe the tender- 
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ness with which the mother rocks 
the cradle to induce her babe to 
sleep, but the engine-driver of a 
railway train or the man who steers 
an ocean liner is not less careful 
about the passengers who eat, sleep 
and live their lives on board, though 
he knows them not! As George puts 
it in the first Chapter of Progress 
and Poverty: 


“Keeping these principles in view 
we see that the draughtsman, who, 
shut up in some dingy office on the 
banks of the Thames, is drawing the 
plans for a great marine engine, is 
in reality devoting his labor to the 
production of bread and meat as 
truly as though he were garnering 
the grain in California or swinging 
a lariat on a La Plata pampa: that 
he is as truly making his own cloth- 
ing as though he were shearing 
sheep in Australia or weaving cloth 
in Paisley, and just as effectually 
producing the claret he drinks at 
dinner as though he gathered the 
grapes on the banks of the Garonne. 
The miner, who, two thousand feet 
underground in the heart of the 
Comstock, is digging out silver ore, 
is in effect by virtue of a thousand 
exchanges, harvesting crops in val- 
leys five thousand feet nearer the 
earth’s center; chasing the whale 
through Arctic icefields; plucking 
tobacco leaves in Virginia; picking 
coffee berries in Honduras; cutting 
sugar cane on the Hawaiian Islands; 
gathering cotton in Georgia or weav- 
ing it in Manchester or Lowell; 
making quaint wooden toys for his 
children in the Hartz Mountains; or 
plucking amid the green and gold 
of Los Angeles orchards the oranges 
which, when his shift is relieved, he 
will take home to his sick wife. The 
wages which he receives on Satur- 
day night at the mouth of the shaft, 


what are they but the certificate to 
all the world that he has done these 
things—the primary exchange in the 
long series which transmutes his 
labor into the things he has really 
been laboring for?” 


This is the co-operation that 
makes civilization possible — that 
which Adam Smith calls “the nat- 
ural course of things,” but which 
Bastiat calls a miracle. Thus there 
is much to admire in human society. 
We must admire the perfect effi- 
ciency with which men work for 
each other, yet without any man 
taking thought. The machine works 
without visible direction because, as 
Adam Smith puts it, every man in 
working’ for himself is “led by an 
invisible hand” to work for others. 
“Well roars the storm,” says Ten- 
nyson, “for those who hear a deeper 
voice beyond the storm,” and we 
have only to contemplate the match- 
less mystery of civilized society to 
see the supernatural! 

But if all this be true, what is 
wrong with the world? If there be 
no struggle for existence as between 
man and man, how can we explain 
the facts of everyday life? How are 
we to account for the fact, so vividly 
depicted in the May, 1941, number of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor _p in the article, 
“The Arabs of the Asphalt,” that 
“tens of thousands of families are 
wont to pilot tens of thousands of 


heartbroken jallopies over Califor- 


nia’s super-highways in search of 
work?” George supplied the answer 
more than sixty years ago in Prog- 
ress and Poverty. People are work- 
less because they are disinherited. 
A few grow richer while the masses 
grow poorer, because the commu- 
nity-value of land — “the common 
fund whence common want should 
be met”—is misappropriated by a 
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few. It is this great primary wrong 
which leaves strong men starving 
and powerless in the midst of abun- 
dance; it is this which crowds hu- 
man beings into hideous slums; it is 
this which makes the masses poorer 
as the community grows richer; it 
is this which constitutes the social 
problems pressing everywhere for 
solution, whether in California, in 
Mexico, in Chile, Australia, or else- 
where, for, as George puts it, “at the 
bottom of every social problem we 
shall find a social wrong.” Assured- 
ly there is no greater wrong than to 
deny men their natural and inalien- 
able right to the land of their coun- 
try. Place the unemployed in any 
community on some unoccupied ter- 
ritory, Crusoe’s Island, for exam- 
ple, and, although they would be 
stripped of many of the conveni- 
ences of civilized life—electric light, 
paved streets, cheap tram service, 


etc., they would make a living. As 
a matter of fact I have in mind a 
case of shipwreck near at hand. In 


1907, the ship, Dundonald, was 
wrecked on the uninhabited Auck- 
land Islands south of New Zealand, 
in the Antarctic Ocean in fact. Cold 
and hungry the survivors struggled 
ashore on the bleakest island of the 
group, well-named Disappointment 
Island. A year later they were res- 
cued and brought to New Zealand 
all well. They had to construct mud 
huts, to catch sea-birds, seals and 
fish. They had a hard struggle, but 
they survived because they had free 
access to nature. They had no un- 
employment relief, no social insur- 
ance, but they paid no rent, and by 
applying their labor to the wild for- 
bidding earth they produced food. 
In a modern city they would have 
starved unless they had been re- 
lieved by charity. 

The remedy prescribed by George 
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is clear, practicable, and efficacious: 
By the lawful use of taxing power 
we would divert the rent of land 
into the public Treasury, at the 
same time cancelling other taxes 
falling on the produce of labor. In- 
cidentally some of the rent of land 
is taken in taxation already, but we 
propose to take it all. This is what 
George called a policy of true con- 
servatism, the effect of which would 
be to save the masses, “the reposi- 
tory of ultimate political power,” 
from becoming the prey of dema- 
gogues. Since George wrote the 
demagogues have been in evidence 
everywhere, and well have they suc- 
ceeded in “making confusion worse 
confounded.” Father Fichter en- 
courages the hope that George is at 
last coming into his own. Since his 
teaching is a magnificent vindica- 
tion of the natural law, I have no 
doubt that men will soon arise in 
the Church who will proclaim that 
we have only to conform to that law 
and involuntary poverty and unem- 
ployment with all their attendant 
evils will disappear for all time. 
From the outset George has had 
strong Catholic defenders. We 
learn from The Life of Henry 
George, by his son, that soon after 
the publication of Progress and 
Poverty, but before it had caught 
the attention of the world, a Pas- 
sionist, Father Dawson, wrote him 
stating that, though he did not know 
the author’s religion, George had 
written a Catholic work. Father 
Dawson, who died in Dublin a few 
years ago, was a life-long defender 
of the theory of land value taxation. 
More remarkable still is the Letter 
to the Clergy and Laity of the Dio- 
cese of Meath, written by Dr. Nulty 
in 1881, after the publication of 
George’s famous book certainly, but 
before the Bishop had heard of it or 
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of the author. “The land of every 
country,” writes the Bishop, “is the 
common property of the people of 
that country, because its real owner, 
the Creator, has transferred it as a 
voluntary gift to them. . . . Now, as 
every man in that country is a crea- 
ture and a child of God, and as all 
his creatures are equal in his sight, 
any settlement of the land of a coun- 
try that would exclude the humblest 
man from his share in the common 
inheritance not only would be an in- 
justice and a wrong to that man, but 
would be an impious resistance to 
the benevolent intentions of his Cre- 
ator.” It is surely significant that 
Dr. Nulty’s Letter is an epitome of 
Progress and Poverty. The fact that 
the community-value of land in- 
creases as population increases, Dr. 
Nulty regards as a beautiful illus- 
tration of the goodness of Divine 
Providence. Revenue is necessary 
for civilized society. As population 
increases more revenue is required, 
but the ever-increasing value of land 
will provide an unfailing and ample 
fund to meet the public needs. Then 
there was the great and good Father 
McGlynn, punished by his superiors, 
but finally vindicated and restored 
to his priestly status. The way of 
the Prophet has ever been hard. 
Joan of Arc and Savonarola were 
judicially murdered; Las Casas, 
when he proclaimed that the right 
of the colored man to be free was 
equally valid with that of the white, 
found theologians who opposed him; 
and Cardinal Newman, the author 
of that masterpiece, The Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine, repeat- 
edly found his orthodoxy suspect 
after he had submitted to Rome. 
There is already a bronze monu- 
ment to McGlynn, but he has in fact 
wrought out for himseif a monu- 
ment more lasting than bronze. 
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Not the least benefit arising from 
the application of George’s theory 
would be the simplification of gov- 
ernment. Here in New Zealand, for 
example, we have in operation a 
statute providing for the separate 
valuation of land and improvements, 
and we have also a national tax on 
the value of land minus improve- 
ments, as well as a statute enabling 
the citizens of any county or mu- 
nicipality to place all the local taxa- 
tion (we call it rating) on the un- 
improved value of-land. The major- 
ity of local bodies have in fact 
adopted the system already. The 
periodical valuation of land neces- 
sarily involves a certain expense, 
but that expense would remain con- 
stant if-all other taxes were abol- 
ished and George’s theory of the 
single tax actually realized! “Land 
lies out of doors,” as George once 
wrote, and so no tax could be col- 
lected with such ease and cheapness 
as the land-tax. Thus no one would 
think of tax evasion because it 
would be impossible. More impor- 
tant, however, than the simplicity 
and cheapness of government would 
be the immense social improvement 
that would follow the complete and 
constant utilization of land, the dis- 
appearance of slums, and the un- 
shackling of commerce. Under the 
new order of social justice men 
would do for themselves efficiently 
what so-called humanitarian legisla- 
tion does very inefficiently. Accord- 
ingly I am tempted to wonder what 
danger of State aggression Father 
Fichter can see in the teachings of 
Henry George. One form of State 
aggression, the searching of your 
trunks by a Customs official under 
the shadow of the Statue of Liberty 
when you have returned to New 
York from a voyage abroad, will 
disappear for all time, for George’s 
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theory means not merely freedom to 
produce wealth, but freedom to ex- 
change it where you will. 

In reality George, in proclaiming 
the equal right of every man to the 
land of his country, has stated noth- 
ing new. As he has so well shown 
in the chapter in Progress and Pov- 
erty headed “Private Property in 
Land Historically Considered,” the 
first perceptions of justice have 
everywhere inspired men to recog- 
nize the common right to land. 
While the Israelites were yet in the 
desert Moses wrote the Law, and 
the Law included provision for the 
redistribution of land at the Year of 
Jubilee. There could be no redistri- 
bution in a walled city, but even 
there the man who had sold his land 
had one year within which he could 
repudiate his bargain. Elsewhere 
no man could sell more than his 


right of occupancy between the date 
of sale and the next ensuing Year 


of Jubilee. No wonder Cardinal 
Manning declared that Moses had 
made him a Radical! I remember 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the volume 
of the Summa in which he treats of 
law, tells us that the Laws of Moses 
were framed to ensure something 
like equality as between man and 
man, and again he states that, 
though the ceremonial precepts of 
the Old Law are obsolete, the judi- 
cial precepts are still valid. As- 
suredly this can only mean that the 
land law of the Old Law is still 
valid. This is not to say that the 
periodical redistribution of land is 
practicable or desirable in modern 
times, for nowadays there are per- 
manent and costly improvements 
which were not in contemplation in 
ancient times, and, as George has 
shown with matchless lucidity, the 
equal right to land can be asserted 
and secured easily, permanently, 
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and equitably by collecting the rent 
thereof in the form of taxation and 
utilizing it for the common good. 
The form would be different from 
that ordained by Moses, but the 
spirit would be identical. 

When George wrote Our Land 
Policy, his first considered state- 
ment of his views, in 1871, he 
was unaware that a pre - Revo- 
tionary school of thinkers in 
France, the Physiocrats, had held 
the same views. Their founder was 
Quesnay, a physician at the Court 
of Louis XVI., and they included 
Turgot, the last Finance Minister 
under the monarchy. They pro- 
posed the abolition of all taxation, 
save the impot unique or single-tax 
on the unimproved value of land, 
and no less a man than Mirabeau 
described their proposal as equiva- 
lent in utility to the invention of 
printing or the substitution of 
money for barter. Turgot attempt- 
ed to apply the principle, but the 
ignorant beneficiaries of untaxed 
privilege secured his dismissal from 
office. Then came the Revolution 
with its era of destruction and 
bloodshed until, in sheer despera- 
tion, the nation sought safety in the 
despotism of Napoleon. 

It is the fashion in these days of 
alleged enlightenment to refer to the 
pre-Reformation centuries as com- 
paratively barbarous. There is, 
however, the testimony of Thorold 
Rogers among others, in Siz Centu- 
ries of Work and Wages, that the 
fifteenth century was in England 
the golden age of the working man. 
First there were immense areas of 
common land to which the people 
had access under rules deeply root- 
ed in Christian tradition. Much 
land—it was one-third of England 
in the reign of Henry VIII.— was 
owned by religious congregations. 
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The monastic lands, however, were 
really trust property in that the con- 
gregations maintained all the ‘aged 
and indigent, and attached to the 
monastery, not infrequently, was a 
hospital. The common right to land 
was further secured in that the lay 
lords, and sometimes religious 
houses, bore the entire cost of war. 
Thus it was that the Hundred Years’ 
War and the Wars of the Roses were 
paid for without loans and without 
indirect taxes. Thorold Rogers as- 
sures us further that the religious 
houses were considerate landlords, 
and there can be no doubt that their 
studied regard for the rights of 
praedial serfs had a steadying influ- 
ence on the lay lords. No wonder 
H. M. Hyndman, Socialist and Ra- 
tionalist, declared that “the Church 
of our ancestors was not the organ- 
ized fraud which prejudiced histori- 
ans would have us believe.” 


The first step in the disinheriting 
of the people of England was the 


Reformation. Monasteries were 
ruthlessly destroyed and their lands 
handed over to the pimps and pan- 
dars who became the forbears of 
“our old nobility,” many hospitals 
were closed, and the noble art of 
nursing was forgotten until Flor- 
ence Nightingale rediscovered it. 
As theft and robbery were capital 
crimes in those far-off days, we are 
not surprised to learn that 72,000 
persons suffered the death penalty 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The de- 
struction of the monasteries left the 
poor unprovided for, and so many 
of them were driven by hunger to 
the gallows. Poor laws began in the 
forty-third year of Elizabeth’s reign. 
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In Catholic England they were un- 
known. 

The work of expropriation, how- 
ever, was not accomplished all at 
once. It proceeded by stages until 
the Parliament of Cromwell, the al- 
leged vindicator of English liberty, 
in 1645 carried a series of resolu- 
tions for the abolition of feudal dues 
on land. These were later embodied 
in a statute, and by the small ma- 
jority of two votes, feudal obliga- 
tions were abolished and indirect 
taxation substituted. Later, in the 
reign of the Georges mainly, came 
innumerable Enclosure Acts by 
by which the common lands were 
stolen from the people. 

Thus it will be seen that, in pro- 
posing to abolish land monopoly, 
George really seeks to restore the 
state of affairs prevailing in Eng- 
land in pre-Reformation times—to 
bring us back to our Catholic herit- 
age, in fact. Accordingly I am glad 
to have Father Fichter’s assurance 
that there is a surprising number of 
Catholics taking courses through 
the Henry George School of Social 
Science. From the outset there have 
been many Catholic Georgists, and 
there will be more of us. While the 
Catholic who embraces Socialism 
will necessarily lose his faith, the 
Catholic who embraces Georgism 
may become more Catholic still. 
The work of spreading the light of 
economic truth, however, must not 
be left to the laity. I refuse to be- 
lieve that there will not arise bish- 
ops and clergy who will proclaim 
the truth as it was proclaimed by 
men like Bishop Nulty and Father 
McGlynn. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR THE DOG 


By Sister Maris STELLA 


ba is a carol for the dog 

That long ago in Bethlehem 

Saw Shepherds running toward the town 
And followed them. 


He trotted stiffly at their heels, 

He sniffed the lambs that they were bringing. 
He heard the herald angels sing 

Yet did not know what they were singing. 


With tail erect and tilted ears 

He trotted through the stable door. 
He saw the shepherds kneeling low 
Upon the floor. 


He found Saint Joseph watching by 
Our Lady with her newborn Boy, 
And being only dog, he wagged 

His tail for joy. 


There stationed by the Baby’s crib 

He kept good guard through the long night 
With ears thrown back and muzzle high 
And both eyes bright. 


When the three tall kings came at last 
He barked a warning to each one, 
Then took his stand beside the Child, 
His duty done. 


Down into Egypt went the dog 
When Herod slew the innocents. 

He was not wise. He did not know 
Why, whither, nor whence 


But only, being dog, he knew 
To follow when the Family led 
To Egypt or to Nazareth, 

And no one said 


A word about the sharp-nosed dog 
Who stuck close to the Family then. 
And yet, there must have been a dog. 
This is a song for him. Amen. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ANKIND has come to the point 
where wickedness in the upper 
regions of the political world is ac- 
cepted with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, as though its exponents lived 
on another planet where the ten 
commandments were abrogated and 
the writ of God no longer ran. There 
has been no such peril since the race 
emerged from the jungle; for, 
though in many former ages of 
Christendom there were rulers who 
behaved like devils, the evil was 
recognized as evil by the faith and 
philosophia perennis of Christen- 
dom; and the faith and creed of 
Christendom, despite all the failures 
of their human instruments, were 
recognized as holding the supreme 
place in the conscience and the soul. 
Wickedness, then, was the sin of 
the individual. Today, in the high 
places of politics, wickedness is part 
of a totalitarian creed, a totalitarian 
philosophy; a totalitarian substitute 
for religion; in which there is no 
Power above the State; and it is 
justified by professors as “relative” 


righteousness. 


—ALFRED Noyes, in The Edge of the Abyss 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). 


The election has given new life 
to our two-party system... . It was 
a protest vote. By and large the 
people who switched were not vot- 
ing for the Republicans, but against 
the administration. Not because of 
opposition to the war. Even the 
Axis propagandists who will say 
that are not stupid enough to be- 
lieve it. But because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the conduct of the war. 
The people want not less war effort, 


but more. Not less leadership, but 
more. Not less action, but more. 
When the administration postponed 
the conversion of industry to war 
production, postponed gasoline and 
rubber rationing, postponed infla- 
tion control, postponed the wage and 
hour issue, postponed pay-as-you-go 
taxation, postponed manpower 
stabilization, postponed the teen-age 
draft, postponed naval reorganiza- 
tion, postponed the announcement 
of bad news from battle fronts, post- 
poned a unified military command, 
it misjudged the intelligence and 
will of the electorate. The Presi- 
dent and the Democratic leadership 
in Congress discovered too late that 
the people were ahead of Washing- 
ton. That is not a calamity. Itisa 


vindication of democracy. 
—New York World-Telegram, November 4th. 


Nationally, Republican gains mir- 
rored a rising tide of resentment and 
impatience with war administration 
bungling. There can be no other in- 
terpretation. This election was the 
first clear-cut opportunity for the 
people to register their bitter re- 
sentment of the glaring fact—plain 
as the handwriting on the wall to 
everyone apparently but Washing- 
ton fumblers— of egregious mis- 
management and idiotic Hollywood 
concepts that dominate so many 


phases of the war effort. 
—Detroit Free Press, November 4th. 


Americans have voted that we are 
unanimous, as a people, on the ques- 
tion of winning the war, but that we 
are unalterably opposed to the war 
being used as a shield behind which 
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sinister conspirators conduct a cov- 
ert revolution in our way of life. No 
anti-war candidate ran for any of- 
fice. Hitler has no friends in either 
political party. This election is a 
signal to President Roosevelt that 
the people will support him in his 
position of Commander in Chief but 
that they will not tolerate the Harry 
Hopkins-Felix Frankfurter concept 
of American government. 


—Georce E, Soxoisky, in The Sun, Novem- 
ber 6th. 


The rising strength of the Repub- 
licans constitutes a warning to the 
incumbent powers that there must 
be a halt in the encroachment upon 
personal liberty and the growth of 
governmental control. The result 
shouts in clarion tones the dissatis- 
faction of our people with the New 
Deal policy of permitting politics to 
interfere with the war effort. 

—Albany Knickerbocker News, November 4th. 


It may not have been an exciting 
election, but it was an immensely re- 
assuring one. The evidence is there 
that voters who go to the polls are 
taking their responsibilities seri- 


ously. It is the cheap and easy 
thing to say that, in wartime, popu- 
lar government gives way to dic- 
tatorship. This election gives no 
support whatever to that view. 
—Baltimore Evening Sun, November 4th. 


The victory at the polls on Tues- 
day means that the last remaining 
land of freedom will remain free. 
The republic had not been in such 
peril since Washington was at Val- 
ley Forge, since the militia were 
gathering to resist Burgoyne. The 
crisis was graver than any which 
this country had encountered even 
in the darkest days of the Civil War. 
Our Nation survived the rebellion 
and even the assassination of Lin- 
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coln, but it could not have survived 
in freedom another Democratic vic- 
tory at the polls. A Democratic vic- 
tory would have been a vote of con- 
fidence in an Administration which 
has marched steadily toward the de- 
struction of constitutional liberty in 
this country. ... 
—Chicago Tribune, November 4th. 


We do not interpret the result as 
a blanket condemnation of what is 
loosely called the conduct of the 
war. If that had been the national 
mood, the country would have re- 
turned an overwhelmingly Republi- 
can House. Yet it is certainly true 
that the people have registered a 
measure of dissatisfaction with the 
Administration. Part of that repre- 
sents the normal reaction against a 
party long in power, compounded by 
many small grievances and local is- 
sues. The rest of it, we think, rep- 
resents a variety of discontents, 
none grievous enough in itself to 
cause an overturn, but all in sum 
sufficient to dictate a change. 

—Chicago Sun, November 4th. 


Professor Clyde R. Miller of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, permits himself a statement 
which, coming from a teacher of 
teachers, we find nothing short of 
astounding. Professor Miller says: 
“Communism is a word which 
stands for our ally.” If this loose 
use of words to encourage confused 
thinking were common among our 
professors of education we might be 
worried indeed as to what is being 
done to the minds of young Ameri- 
cans destined to be this nation’s 
future citizens. The implication 
that we must treat Communism as 
our ally is, of course, utterly false 
and misleading. What we are allied 
with is simply and solely the mili- 
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tary power and force of a Commu- 
nist people bent on smashing Hitler 
for its own safety just as we are bent 
on smashing him for our safety. 
Communism is not a military force. 
Communism is a political theory 
and system, a totalitarian ideology 
which, like Fascism and Nazism, 
has been and continues to be irrec- 
oncilable with American political 
principles, institutions and aims. To 
pretend that, because we have allied 
ourselves with brave Communist 
fighters in military action against a 
common enemy, we must therefore 
ally ourselves with Communism, 
the political system, and let its party 
propagandists in this country take 
full advantage of the alliance to un- 
dermine further the institutions we 
are fighting to preserve—to pretend 


this, we say, is dangerous nonsense. 
—New York World-Telegram, November 6th, 


Since we’re on the subject of 
words, have you heard some of the 
current Broadway plays? Oh, man! 
Them is words, them is! Barroom 
conversation is like a prayer meet- 
ing compared with some of the dia- 
logue in present-day stage produc- 


tions. And little children are 
brought to the matinees, too! 
Shades of Augustin Daly! I’ve 
talked to several playwrights and to 
some of the producing managers 
about all this unnecessary profanity 
being slung at the theatre - going 
public, but it’s all a waste of words 
to get them to eliminate these objec- 
tionable words, because they seem 
to think that when the word gets 
around that there are certain nasty 
words spoken in a play, the words 
on the signboard in front of the 
theatre read “Standing Room Only.” 
Well, if they really feel that the pub- 
lic will not respond to a clean, 
wholesome play, how do they ac- 
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count for the huge success of Life 
With Father? 


—Georce M. Conan, quoted in the Sunday 
News, November 8th. 


People are not “turning conserva- 
tive,” as the radicals say. They do 
not want to abandon the gains that 
have been made in social progress, 
but they have reached the point 
where they want these gains made 
practical. They want this reform 
wave settled down to a workable 
basis which will consolidate and per- 
petuate the gains rather than have it 
blown up further and further into 
ever new heights. They just want 
some common sense about it. They 
want practical methods. Every man 
in this. country, furthermore, has 
been hit hard by this war in many 
ways, but Washington does not 
recognize it. Some have lost their 
businesses. All remaining busi- 
nesses have lost their help and are 
struggling to keep going. Most of 
their businesses have been made un- 
profitable by tremendous taxation. 
All individuals at home are suffer- 
ing sacrifices of their friends and 
relatives to the service, but, on top 
of that, they are sacrificing them- 
selves in many ways, in changed 
modes of living, food, work, trans- 
portation, hours. I have heard no 
one begrudge these sacrifices, but 
their plaint and plea is for better ad- 
ministration over them. They want 
kindly direction, not arbitrary and 
unexplained admonitions. 


—Pavut MALLON, in the New York Journal 
American, November 6th. 


Never mind trying to figure out 
what the election meant. It meant 
just one thing: The voters have 
notified Washington that they have 
adopted a new slogan. It’s “Don’t 
push or shove!” 

—Dave Boone, in The Sun, November 6th. 





THE CENSUS FINDINGS 


By JOSEPH G. 


N the January, 1942, issue of THE 

CATHOLIC Wor.Lp a Pittsburgh 
pastor drew with painful frankness 
a picture of Catholic defection and 
apostasy. The Rev. Dr. Thomas A. 
Coakley quite significantly entitled 
his article “Catholic Leakage: A 
Factual Study.” As the basis for 
his study he took the finding of a 
thorough fifteen year census of his 
own parish. When submitted to 
systematic analysis the facts un- 
earthed were far from pleasant. 
The appalling number of delinquent 
and renegade Catholics would ban- 
ish anything like the too roseate 
approximations of practical Catho- 
licity found in the official statistical 
summaries. The deplorable account 
of tremendous leakage in that Pitts- 
burgh parish can be duplicated over 
and over again. 

A single carefully planned census 
check-up can reveal in the parish- 
body ills hardly suspected, and dis- 
orders more serious than at first 
surmised. The facts and figures 
brought to light by an extensive and 
systematic survey are as disappoint- 
ing as they are enlightening. They 
put to flight mere conjecture, so 
often tainted with the contagion of 
wishful thinking. Favorable ap- 
proximations, however sincere, sel- 
dom sin by understatement. For so 
a recent diocesan wide Negro survey 
revealed. 

The late Father John T. Gillard, 
S.S.J., in his last work, Colored 
Catholics in the United States, 
shows a 27 per cent leakage for 
Negro Catholics in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. In 1928 an estimate of 
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12,000 colored Catholics was given 
for that jurisdiction. In 1941 a re- 
vised figure was set at 8,850, there- 
by revealing an apparent loss of 
3,150 souls. That loss becomes even 
more alarming when we consider 
that within the last decade the 
Negro population of Brooklyn has 
more than doubled. That would 
seem to indicate that the Catholic 
Church in Brooklyn has not only 
failed to keep pace with the rapid 
growth, but even failed to maintain 
a fruitless static position. 

Fortunately the retrogression is 
only apparent. The sorry conclu- 
sions are a far cry from the actual 
state of affairs. The fault does not 
lie with the arithmetical computa- 
tions, but rather with the original 
term of the comparison. It is mere- 
ly another case of an earlier and 
somewhat too optimistic estimation 
yielding ground before the cold find- 
ings of a carefully executed investi- 
gation. Three years ago the Most 
Reverend Bishop of Brooklyn, in or- 
der to determine with the greatest 
possible accuracy the total number 
of colored Catholics in his jurisdic- 
tion instituted a Negro survey of the 
diocese. The extensive work was 
begun, and is still being carried on, 
by the Parish Visitors of Mary Im- 
maculate. 

The 1928 figure of 12,000 Catho- 
lics was given for St. Peter Claver’s 
Parish, the only official Colored par- 
ish in the diocese at that time. St. 
Peter Claver’s has no defined paro- 
chial limits. Technically speaking, 
any colored Catholic in Brooklyn 
has a claim to all the parochial 
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rights and to all the ministrations 
of that church. By the same token 
all colored Catholics in the diocese 
may be said to come under the pas- 
toral jurisdiction of the rector of 
St. Peter Claver’s Church. 

The earlier and incorrect estimate 
of 12,000 Catholic Negroes was haz- 
arded at a time when the Brooklyn 
Negro apostolate was but eight 
years old. This estimate included 
people of mixed racial origin, not al- 
ways classified as Negroes. Then a 
single courageous pastor and two 
zealous assistant priests had more 
than enough to occupy their undi- 
vided time and labor. Their. work 
grew and expanded beyond all 
earthly expectations. Small wonder 
then that no time was found for a 
controlled and carefully planned 
compilation of accurate statistical 
data. These priests were too much 


a part of their own scene to be able 


to judge clearly the extent and in- 
tensity of their field. Quite natural- 
ly there were many obstacles to the 
aitainment of a fairly true and ac- 
curate computation. 

The Church of St. Peter Claver is 
located in the heart of the greatest 
Negro concentration of the diocese. 
This area is quite extensive, and 
therefore, many colored persons 
hear Mass in the local parishes more 
conveniently situated to their own 
homes. No effort was made to de- 
termine what their number might 
have been. Instead a too optimistic 
guess was made. 

Another proverbial herring was 
drawn across the track by the fact 
that a good number of non-Catholics 
attend Mass in St. Peter Claver’s. 
That consideration invalidates the 
mere counting of heads on succes- 
sive Sunday mornings. Allowance 
too had to be made in the approxi- 
mation for Catholics who seldom, if 
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ever, fulfill their religious obliga- 
tions. In matters of this kind con- 
jecture based on superficial observa- 
tion is a disappointing pastime. 
Those are the quantitative find- 
ings. The qualitative revelations of 
the Brooklyn Catholic Negro survey 
were even more unpleasant to face. 
Not only were fewer Catholics, than 
at first imagined, discovered among 
our colored population, but even 
with many of those baptized in the 
Catholic faith the status animarum 
was far from sound and healthy. 
This unwelcome conclusion was de- 
duced from a more specialized cen- 
sus of persons dwelling within rela- 
tively close proximity to the parish 
church. The area marked out for 
this study covers about two square 
miles of densely populated city 
blocks. The four Parish Visitors 
engaged in the survey accounted for 
48,877 colored persons, only 3,578 
of whom were Catholics. In spite 
of frequent and repeated visitations 
to the same addresses the Sisters 
were unable to reach an additional 
4,894 families. The carefully sum- 
marized tabulated report of their 
census calls is a powerful antidote 
for malignant Catholic complacency. 
Perhaps the most startling reve- 
lation of all is the proportionate 
scarcity of children. In the 1,113 
Catholic families under survey the 
average children population did not 
exceed 1.66. This meager figure 
suggests the incursion of birth con- 
trol among Catholic Negro parents. 
It also helps dispel the somewhat 
common erroneous impression that 
the members of the black race are 
more prolific than others. No doubt 
the high infant mortality rate 
shares some responsibility for so 
low a count. Perhaps too the con- 
sideration that not a few homes 
break up after the birth of the first 
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or second child might help to take 
some of the sting out of this low 
percentage. Both these factors, 
however, do not rule out the ever 
increasing practice of infra-marital 
immorality. 

The instability of homes, already 
referred to, hardly reflects favorably 
on the marriage unions within the 
parish. As would be expected in a 
region where Catholics barely ex- 
ceed five per cent of the total popu- 
lation, rectory marriages predomi- 
nate. In the area surveyed 287 in- 
valid marriages between Catholics 
and non-Catholics were discovered. 
This represents more than half the 
total number of mixed unions. In 
instances where both parties are 
Catholics the number is somewhat 
less appalling; 45 invalid marriages 
were found. Even when allowance 
has been made for the relative dis- 
proportion between mixed mar- 
riages and the marriages of two 
Catholics, the ratio is no worse than 
that found in other parishes. 

In the matter of Sunday Mass at- 
tendance an earlier figure based on 
observation and conjecture, proved 
to be quite accurate. For it was 
verified in the census finding 
labeled “Catholics not practical.” 
Here again consideration is limited 
to the two square mile tract under 
special ‘survey. If all the 3,578 
Catholics met in this area faithfully 
observed the Church’s first precept, 
the parish church would be jammed 
to overcrowding at all the Masses. 
This devoutly to be wished for con- 
summation is not, and never was, 
the case. The average Sunday 
morning attendance hardly equals 
two-thirds of that number. And the 
Sunday attendance includes a gen- 
erous sprinkling of non-Catholics 
and other non-parishioners. While 
some colored Catholics hear Mass in 
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a few nearby territorial parishes, 
they hardly account for the shortage 
at St. Peter Claver’s. 

Out of the 3,578 Catholics in the 
arbitrarily outlined census district 
the survey revealed 1,108 as not 
practical. In other words one out of 
three Catholics rarely, or never, ful- 
fills his serious Sunday morning 
obligation. As usual grown-ups 
hold the corner on laxity. The 
census listed only 126 children as 
not practical. Perhaps the minor- 
ity of the minors in this particular 
poll holds out encouraging pros- 
pects for later years. 

Although the parish school has a 
capacity enrollment, only one 
Catholic child out of every five in 
the area of special survey is receiv- 
ing a Catholic education. Some of 
our parochial school youngsters live 
outside the limits of the survey, a 
good walking distance from school. 
In some instances they traverse al- 
most the entire breadth of neighbor- 
ing local parishes each day. Negro 
boys and girls are also registered 
in a few other parochial schools. 
This registration, however, is quite 
small. Whatever reasons might be 
advanced for this limitation, it is a 
fact for which the colored Catholics 
themselves are not responsible. 
More than seventy per cent of the 
children are obliged to attend the 
public schools. And of this num- 
ber not one-half receive regular re- 
ligious instruction outside of school. 

The foregoing census findings are 
typical of the bulk of the 979 prob- 
lem cases unearthed over a period 
of fifteen months. While far from 
gratifying, they do not constitute a 
general indictment against colored 
Catholics, nor do they justify any 
thesis for the relative superiority or 
inferiority of Negro Catholicity. 
Comparisons and contrasts of this 
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nature are impossible. Circum- 
stances and difficulties altogether 
peculiar invalidate them from the 
start. For the Negro meets with 
obstacles to his faith, in its accept- 
ance as well as its practice, that are 
altogether foreign to white persons. 

In the first place most Negroes are 
raised in a tradition that is essen- 
tially Protestant. Colored Catholics 
in almost every city form only a 
small minority. The Bureau of 
Census at Washington, D. C., gave in 
1940 an enumeration of colored per- 
sons just short of thirteen million. 
Only three hundred thousand be- 
long to the Catholic Church. The 
remainder are either Protestant or 
claim no Church affiliation at all. 
In other words only one out of every 
forty Negroes is a member of 
Christ’s own Church. In New York 
the ratio is higher, about one to 
twenty. 


In the neighborhood survey the 
Baptist sect claims more than half 
the total population, with a count 


of 27,117. The Methodists and 
Episcopalians come next, enumerat- 
ing 7,048 and 4,834 respectively. 
The Catholic Church holds fourth 
place with 3,578. Only twenty per- 
sons admitted membership in the 
angelic hosts of Father Divine. Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses seemed more 
willing to reveal their convictions. 
They gave an admitted total of 
twenty-two. ‘The widespread neigh- 
borhood and intensive activity of 
both these factions, however, make 
questionable these low figures. 

A situation of this kind affords 
but a minimum of opportunity for 
Catholic contacts and associations. 
In this factor lies the explanation of 
the high mixed marriage rate al- 
ready discussed. A study of the 
problem cases under this heading 
confirms beyond doubt the Church’s 
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fear and hesitancy about such 
unions. Mixed unions, both valid 
and invalid, proved to be the most 
consistent occasion for defection 
and complete apostasy. 

Another cause for Catholic leak- 
age is the convert’s partial disap- 
pointment in his new found faith. 
The average parish makes little or 
no effort to supplement the glaring 
deficiencies of his social and cul- 
tural life. For him the opportuni- 
ties for recreational and cultural ex- 
pression are limited. The Protes- 
tant Churches have always tried to 
make up for what the Negro lacks 
because of racial discrimination. 
The great number of socials and 
musicales and festivals are evidence 
of their earnest effort to supplement 
this need. The Negro depends on 
his Church not only for the Kingdom 
of God and His Justice, but he looks 
to the Church too for all those things 
that are to be added unto him. 
When the Catholic parish does little 
to duplicate the efforts of his former 
church the colored convert feels 
strange and alone in his new home. 
For a neophyte this is a severe test. 

Another cause of defection is the 
cold reception given to the Negro 
newcomer by other Catholics. At 
times this is only imagined by per- 
sons who in their new surroundings 
become a bit too self-conscious. 
They see prejudice and discrimina- 
tion where it does not exist. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this is not always 
the case. Manifestations of racial 
intolerance on the part of Catholics 
are by no means infrequent. The 
barring of Negro boys and girls from 
private schools is enough to make 
anyone question Catholics’ sincerity 
in proclaiming the universality of 
the Church. Hospitals and homes 
that limit their exercise of the cor- 
poral works of mercy provide no 
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inducement for Negroes to abandon 
heresy and error, and embrace the 
true doctrine of Christ. Instances 
of this kind not only keep Negroes 
out of the Church, but often dis- 
courage those who have already en- 
tered her sacred portals. 

In a parish census the mere com- 
pilation of factual data is only the 
beginning. The constructive work 
commences after the facts have been 
assembled. It consists in the fol- 
low-up work on problem cases, of 
which there were 979, and in visits 
to the 2,246 interested non-Catho- 
lics. These calls were made both by 
the priests of the parish and by the 
Sisters originally engaged in the 
census. What these visits accom- 
plished cannot be stated in cold fig- 
ures. No attempt was made to 
evaluate numerically the results of 
this phase of the parochial registra- 
tion. 

Since even the return of a single 
wayward Catholic to the faithful 
fulfillment of his religious obliga- 
tions would justify any expenditure 
of human effort, the census may be 
considered to have been successful. 
For one thing, it bore fruit in a 
larger registration of children in the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
This enrollment, by the way, is now 
a truly active one. This in turn was 
responsible for an evident increase 
in the attendance at the children’s 
Sunday Mass. 

In the instances of invalid mar- 
riages the work was a great deal 
less successful. For only a few of 
the 287 bad marriages were finally 
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validated. A few others are await- 
ing decisions in the Diocesan Chan- 
cery office. But in the great major- 
ity of these invalid unions indiffer- 
ence on the part of either one or 
both parties proved to be the case. 
This unwillingness to co-operate in 
the rectifying of a sinful marital 
status is by no means a characteris- 
tic peculiar to colored Catholics. 

The census revealed for the first 
time to many non-Catholic Negroes 
the Church’s true and unselfish con- 
cern for their spiritual welfare. It 
was the means of bringing to in- 
struction classes Protestants whose 
interest had been aroused by the 
visitations of the census takers. Of 
the 2,246 persons who professed in- 
terest in the Catholic Church a few 
score eventually received Baptism. 

To a great extent the follow-up 
work was negated by the constant 
fluctuation of population. The case 
cards were on file hardly a year 
when a large percentage of them no 
longer bore the current new ad- 
dresses of the individuals and fami- 
lies visited. It is advisable then to 
lose no time in following the leads 
given by the census, otherwise many 
of the findings become valueless. 

The leakage indicated by the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Survey shows 
the necessity for greater provision 
for the Negroes already in the 
Church. This consideration is no 
less important than the making of 
converts to the Faith, Unless 
Peter’s Bark be well calked, there 
is little use in filling it with new 
passengers. 





A DOLL FOR MOLLY 


By MaAuricE MurPHY 


ARTIN CONROY halted, poised 

but irresolute, in the recess of 
the building entrance. From this 
backwater he looked out onto the 
turbulent sea of swift current and 
countercurrent formed by the hur- 
rying throngs of last minute Christ- 
mas shoppers. The short winter 
twilight, enshrouding the street in 
a swiftly descending blanket of 
darkness, seemed to Martin to be 
but a projection of his own gloomy 
mood. 

Merry Christmas! With ten dol- 
lars to your name on Christmas 
Eve! A sweet Christmas this was 
Then with a start he 


going to be! 
reached inside his coat for the en- 
velope. Suppose he didn’t even have 


ten dollars! Suppose the Old Man 
had cut down on the Christmas 
bonus. It would be just like him! 
An economy war measure, he’d call 
it. Martin tore the end off the en- 
velope and extracted a crisp new 
bill. He scrutinized it anxiously in 
the dim light and heaved a sigh of 
relief. He got out his billfold and 
inserted the ten between the two 
lonely “ones” already there. 

What to do? Take Joe his en- 
velope, or buy the doll and wine 
first? He grimaced at the thought 
of Joe’s envelope. The Old Man had 
his nerve, asking him to play Santa 
Claus to the colored help on Christ- 
mas Eve! Why didn’t he have sense 
enough to give it to one of the single 
men to deliver? Anyone but a crusty 
old bachelor would have known bet- 
ter—would have known that a man 
with three kids was going to have 


his hands full on Christmas Eve. If 
the Old Man were really so solici- 
tous he could have had his chauf- 
feur drive him by Joe’s and deliv- 
ered the envelope himself. 

He decided to get the envelope off 
his mind first. He would have liked 
to take a cab, for the prospect of the 
long street car ride, in the opposite 
direction from home, was distinctly 
distasteful to him. But he knew he 
could not'afford a cab, so he plunged 
into the crowd and walked briskly 
to the car stop. 

On the street car, he settled down 
in his seat and allowed his thoughts 
to revert to the more pleasant theme 
of his intended purchases. For the 
last three or four Christmases he 
had been promising himself a 
couple of bottles of wine to go with 
his Christmas dinner. For some rea- 
son or other each Christmas had 
slipped by without his getting 
around to it. He was determined it 
was not going to be like that this 
year. He could not make up his 
mind whether he wanted sauterne 
with the meal and port with the des- 
sert, or burgundy with the meal and 
sherry with the dessert. He was 
sure though that it had to be a com- 
bination of white and red, or red 
and white. 

After a few minutes thought 
along this line he began to feel less 
dispirited and to look forward to 
the hot dinner he knew Cathy would 
have waiting for him. Of course, 
he’d have to get the doll for Molly, 
too. He recalled how wistful she 
had looked that day, waiting in line 
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with the other tots for the privilege 
of a confidential word with Santa. 
Her brothers had scorned the sug- 
gestion, and had categorically re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
the humbug. Molly had cast an 
anxious glance in their direction 
from time to time, as if to make 
sure they were still there. When 
Santa had taken her tiny hand in 
both his big ones, she had looked up 
into his smiling face, her own face 
almost solemn in its earnestness, 
but with a dreamy, faraway look in 
her eyes which bespoke the en- 
chantment of the child’s dream 
world around her. She had not an- 


swered him when he asked her very, 
very confidentially what she wanted 
for Christmas, but had taken her 
hand out of his and pointed to a big, 
blue-eyed doll that stood in a card- 
board shipping box on top a near- 


by showcase. Then, with flaming 
cheeks and downcast eyes, she had 
run back to where he and Cathy 
and the boys were waiting for her. 
... He’d have to get Molly that doll. 

Martin almost over-rode his stop, 
and the conductor, holding the door 
open for him, threw him a dirty look 
as he hurried out. Under the street 
corner light he got out Joe’s enve- 
lope and looked at the address. The 
house was on the cross street, about 
midway down the block, Martin fig- 
ured. He turned his back on the 
comparative brightness of the inter- 
section and plunged into the dark- 
ness of the side street. It was a col- 
ored neighborhood, and the frame 
houses which lined the street were 
little more than shacks. As he pro- 
gressed deeper into the darkness 
Martin began to feel uncomfortable, 
even a little uneasy. The dark, 
squalid side street was the perfect 
spot for a hold-up. He laughed un- 
easily to himself. He’d be a bum 
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prospect, but the robber wouldn’t 
find that out till afterward. He 
cursed Old Man Adams’ inconsid- 
erateness, sending him on such an 
errand Christmas Eve. And he de- 
cried the tyranny of circumstance 
and coincidence which had ordered 
it with such precision that Joe 
should bring his wife home from 
the hospital on this particular day. 

At last he found the house. 
There was a candle in the window 
and its feeble light helped him 
make his way up the three or four 
steps of the wooden stoop. His 
knock was answered almost at once. 
The door opened a cautious foot or 
two and a colored woman’s head 
appeared around the edge of it and 
looked out at him suspiciously. 

“Does Joe Parker live here?” 
Martin inquired. 

“Yessuh,” the woman admitted, 
but without relaxing her vigilance. 

Martin became a little impatient. 
“I’ve an envelope to give him. 
From his employer,” he explained 
brusquely. 

“Oh!” The woman opened the 
door wider. “Come in. I'll call Joe 
for you.” 

Martin remained on the stoop. 
“No thanks, I’ll just wait out here.” 

The woman stepped back and 
Martin saw Joe standing in the door- 
way of the room beyond, a dish 
towel in his hand. Martin called 
out: “Hello, Joe!” 

The man came forward, peering 
at Martin in the uncertain light. 

“Hello, Mr. Conroy,” he said at 
last. 

“Mr. Adams sent me by with your 
envelope, Joe,” Martin explained. 

The Negro accepted the envelope. 
“Thank you very much, Mr. Con- 
roy. I know this is a long way out 
of your way.” 

“No trouble at all,” Martin depre- 
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cated. “I thought you could prob- 
ably use it, with the new baby and 
Gece” 

“Won’t you come in a minute and 
take a look at him?” 

Martin would rather have left, but 
there was something in the other’s 
voice which would not let him. He 
stepped inside and the colored man 
closed the door. The candle dif- 
fused its guttery light over the front 
half of the bare room, but left the 
rest in a gloom relieved only by the 
flickering shadows which played up 
and down the walls and across the 
ceiling. A portable oil stove stood 
in the circle of its own light in the 
center of the room. The crib was 
between the stove and the far wall. 
The woman had evidently retreated 
to the kitchen. 

The two men peered down at the 
small dark face, the one motivated 
only by an apathetic curiosity, the 
other gazing down out of the fond 
eyes of fatherhood. The infant’s 
face which seemed to smile in sleep, 
reflected an ineffable peace. Gazing 
down at the sleeping child, Martin’s 
apathy dissolved, giving way to a 
feeling of disquiet. 

“He’s a healthy looking baby, 
Joe,” he remarked quietly. 

The father beamed. “Yessuh, the 
doctor said he ought to grow up to 
be a strong boy.” 

“You have other children, Joe?” 

“Yessuh. Three girls and another 
boy.” He paused and then added: 
“They’re all over to the church. 
They goes there every Christmas 
Eve to pray at the crib. They asks 
the Christ Child for what they wants 
for Christmas.” He paused again 
and then went on ruefully: “I guess 
the Christ Child ain’t goin’ to an- 
swer their prayers this year.” 

“Things as bad as that, Joe?” 
Martin asked. 


The colored man smiled sadly. 
“We wouldn’t have much of a 
Christmas dinner tomorrow without 
Mr. Adams’s gift,” he said simply. 

Martin knew what that gift was: 
five dollars, the invariable bonus of 
the colored help. He calculated rap- 
idly: The price of turkey per pound 
by the size of a bird big enough to 
satisfy the appetites of four hungry 
children and two adults. There 
would not be many trimmings and 
no toys at all for the children. 

Martin sighed and moved toward 
the door. “Well, I guess I'll be get- 
ting along, Joe. Merry Christmas to 
you, and to the wife and kids.” 

“The same to you, Mr. Conroy! 
And thank you for bringing the en- 
velope!” 

It had turned colder and there 
was a raw edge on the air. A soft, 
moist particle struck Martin’s cheek 
and rolled down his chin. Then 
more and more of them. The snow 
was like an ominous sign and added 
to his disquiet. Instead of hurry- 
ing to the carline his steps dragged, 
and his thoughts were as leaden as 
his feet. Joe was having his 
troubles all right: a wife just home 
from the hospital, a new baby, four 
other kids—and five dollars in his 
pocket! At least he had some toys 
for his three. Mostly ten-cent-store 
stuff, but kids never looked for price 
tags when they found their presents 
under the tree Christmas morning. 
Then, too his turkey was in the re- 
frigerator, bought and paid for, with 
all the other stuff that went with it, 
even down to the mince pie. Of 
course, Molly wanted that doll and 
wanted it bad. And it was nice, too, 
to have a few dollars in your pocket 
over Christmas, in case anything 
turned up. But it wasn’t really 
necessary. Only the doll.... 

It was snowing heavily now. 
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Martin stood on the corner, and 
looking up at the street light 
watched the flakes fall. In the area 
of light they appeared large and 
dark against the background of the 
engulfing night. Some floated 
down, wafted hither and yon; others 
tumbled down, as if eager to finish 
their flight. Martin heard his street 
car coming, still a couple of blocks 
away. Across the street, a single 
unshaded light bulb burned murkily 
in the window of the neighborhood 
notion store. Martin watched the 
approaching street car, its big single 
eye blazing the trail before it on the 
snow-covered tracks. He took a 
step in the direction of the stop, 
then halted. The street car slowed 
down and rolled past the stop. 
Martin could see the motorman 
peering through the steaming glass. 

He walked across the street to the 
notion store and went in. Out of 


the meager display he chose a card 
- bearing a print of the Adoration of 


the Magi. He placed the ten dollar 
bill between the folds of the card 
and put the card back in its enve- 
lope. Then he got out his pen and 
wrote on the envelope: Joe Parker, 
Jr. As an afterthought he added: 
Merry Christmas! in the lower 
right hand corner. 

Joe answered his knock this time. 
Martin handed him the envelope. 

“I guess I must be losing my 
mind, Joe,” he began, smiling. 
Then explained, glibly: “I should 
have given you this with the other 
envelope. Kind of a Christmas pres- 
ent for the new baby.” 

Before the colored man got over 
his surprise and confusion, Martin 
was off the stoop and walking rap- 
idly away. When the other recov- 
ered his voice, his incoherent “thank 
you” followed Martin down the 
street. 
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Cathy heard him come in and 
called from the kitchen: “Martin? 
what made you so late? The boys 
got so hungry they couldn’t wait any 
longer. ... So please come on now 
before everything gets cold.” 

He was hanging up his coat when 
the kitchen door opened, slammed 
shut, and Molly came running at 
him on short, hurrying legs. Weari- 
ness dropped from him like a cloak 
from his shoulders. He picked up 
the radiant-faced child and swung 
her high in the air. Then he sat in 
the hall chair, with the child on his 
knee. She stopped chuckling when 
she looked up into his sober face. 
He put the question two or three dif- 
ferent ways in his mind before he 
spoke. 

“Molly, would you mind very 
much if you didn’t get that doll for 
Christmas?” 

As if by magic a tear appeared in 
the corner of each eye and her sen- 
sitive little mouth quivered. The 
stricken look in her dark eyes 
gripped at her father’s heart. 

“Molly,” he pursued resolutely; 
“Molly, you know that Christmas is 
the Child Jesus’ birthday .. . don’t 
you, Molly?” 

Still the child didn’t speak, but 
she nodded her head. 

Martin paused. 

At this point his wife’s voice, 
irritable, on the ragged edge of 
impatience, sounded again: “Mar- 
tin! Will you please come on 
now!” 

“I’m coming, Cathy. In just one 
minute.” 

He sighed, wavered, and then re- 
lentlessly forced his thoughts back 
in their interrupted course. 

“Molly,” he resumed, deliberately, 
“if the Child Jesus wanted you to 
give that doll to someone, to a little 
colored girl who wasn’t going to get 
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any Christmas presents at all, 
wouldn’t you give it... as a birth- 
day present to Him?” 

The little girl’s mouth and chin 
worked tremulously. Her eyes wére 
pitiful to behold: grief - stricken, 
with the single-hearted, utter grief 
of a child. She started to shake her 
head, then, miserably, nodded; and 
bursting into tears, she buried her 
head on her father’s breast. Martin 
held her close, stroking her silky 
head until her little body, shaken 
with sobs, came to rest in his 
arms. Then he stood up with her, 
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and kissed her tear-streaked cheeks. 

“Sweetheart!” he whispered 
softly. “You’re the sweetest little 
girl that ever was!” 

When he put her down she scram- 
bled out of his arms and ran for the 
kitchen. Her baby voice came back 
to him, shrill with glee. 

“Mama! Mama! Daddy call’ me 
sweetheart!” , 

He stood there for a moment in 
the center of the hall and brushed 
the tears off his cheeks with the 
back of his hand. Then he went 
into the kitchen. 


IN NAZARETH 
By Sister M. ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. 


HERE was a gayness, Mother mine, around you 

That day in Nazareth, 

Bent wings had hushed the fear within that bound you, 
And now your quickened breath 


Told of God’s pact in silence. 


Seeking Elizabeth. 


..- Morning found you 


There was a hill you traversed in dawn’s brightness. 


Remember brambles there? 


They slashed you, cut you, broke your heavenly lightness 


In the sweet morning air, 


Yet ever did the Holy Spirit’s whiteness 
Enshroud you with His care. 


And we who walk a dawnlit slope, wind blowing, 
In these our White-Host years, 

Catch at your hand with eyes shut tight, safe-knowing 
Though the wild tempest rears, 

We'll garner in our Mary-way, your sowing 


Despite our fears. 
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By EvpPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


“KEEP IT CLEAN” 


a it funny and keep it 
clean” was the motto of 
George M. Cohan. E. A. Robinson 
once told me that Cohan was his 
favorite actor. Forty-five Minutes 
from Broadway seems far removed 
from Tristram but the reticent poet 
had a dry sense of humor which was 
wet by the exuberance of the “song 
and dance man” and Robinson was 
quick to recognize a fellow artist. 
Though each could enjoy the satiric 
side of human nature, each believed 
in the fundamental nobility of man. 
Perhaps if Mr. Cohan had had less 
genius as a showman, he might have 
found more time to sound his depth 
as an actor as he did once in Ah, 
Wilderness. He will be remem- 
bered by the generations who knew 
him for his popular successes yet 
his comedy, The Pigeon, is as pierc- 
ing in psychology as anything of 
Henry James. 

There is nothing very funny or 
clean about the stage at the moment. 
We congratulate our Archbishop on 
his protest. Vice may be clothed in 
more insidious forms than in bur- 
lesque but certainly not in more un- 
attractive ones. The serious side is 
that all our standards are slipping. 
My own reviews have been ad- 
judged too lenient by some of our 
readers. I sincerely hope that my 
review did not encourage anyone to 
see Strip for Action and perhaps I 
should make it very clear that in 
The Eve of St. Mark there are two 
scenes in which the soldiers talk as 


probably a good many soldiers do 
talk. Personally I feel Mr. Ander- 
son has tried to present an honest 
and understanding picture of what 
American youth faces today and if 
anyone still feels apathetic about 
Army Chaplains or the U. S. O. their 
function is shown in the play. We 
have registered a protest about the 
oath on the lips of the girl in one 
of the camp scenes and still hope 
that it may be heeded. 

Mr. Cohan’s career proved that 
“clean” and “funny” are not contra- 
dictory terms. It may be easier to 
get laughs the other way but they 
are laughs without echoes. George 
M. Cohan enjoyed life as God meant 
man to enjoy it and he gave gener- 
ously of the gifts his Creator had 
given him. May he rest in peace. 


THE DaMAsk CHEEK.—Here is a 
drawing room comedy set in New 
York in the days when drawing 
rooms were still in her vocabulary. 
In 1909, ‘private houses were still 
extant and flats—just changing into 
apartments were regarded a bit 
dubiously on the stage. It is the 
changing moral standards of the 
Edwardian period around which 
Messrs. Van Druten and Morris 
have built their play thus permitting 
their audiences the fillip of a laugh 
at the Victorian sense for scandal. 
In 1909, New York was electrified 
by a drama called The Easiest Way, 
with Frances Starr as an erring 
heroine, and the handbill of her tri- 
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umph at the Belasco Theater is in- 
serted in the present program. 

Mrs. Randall’s younger son has 
been to see The Easiest Way on the 
sly and wonders breathlessly’ if 
there is any common frailty be- 
tween Miss Starr’s role and his 
brother’s fiancée, a blonde from 
Broadway. Mr. Van Druten gets his 
fun out of the narrowness of the 
then current social outlook but, as 
we remember, it was more oblique 
than he has pictured and we doubt 
very much if Jimmy Randall would 
have had the social stamina to offer 
to bestow his name on a young lady 
of obscure origin who had no more 
reputation on the stage than off it. 
We also very much doubt if any of 
his Mother’s friends would have 
come to meet her at the party which 
is the pivot for the action. It is this 
party which Rhoda, the visiting 
English cousin, deserts to drive 
round Central Park in a hansom in 
the early hours of the morning, 
thereby blasting her own reputation 
and any chance she may have had 
for a suitable American alliance. 
But a fat bank account can solve 
many international difficulties and 
Rhoda buys off the blonde for 
$25,000 and reserves Jimmy Ran- 
dall for her own husband. Having 
had some experience in such affairs 
himself, Jimmy can take a wife who 
has had a hansom ride in his stride. 
Rhoda, for- her part, has no more 
illusions about men than about her 
own plain visage; she has already 
helped her cousin out of a scrape 
with a French governess and is real- 
istic about his relationship with the 
blonde. This aroma of sex is used 
whiff by whiff as spice for the 
rather tenuous comedy. 

The Damask Cheek is entirely de- 
pendent upon the interplay of char- 
acter. Mrs. Randall and the blonde 
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are excellent foils for each other as 
are casual Jimmy and poor Rhoda 
who secretly pines for him like 
Viola—hence the title. Miss Mar- 
garet Douglass uses discretion and 
humor in her portrayal of Mrs. Ran- 
dall, so does Celeste Holm as the 
actress. Miss Flora Robson plays 
Rhoda very straight and with great 
good nature which we believe is 
happier for the play than too much 
satire as, in a comedy of manners, it 
is important to like the characters. 
Myron McCormick also makes it 
clear that Jimmy is gentleman 
enough to do the honorable thing by 
his fiancée and Joan Tetzel is un- 
usually charming as the younger 
daughter. Mr. Van Druten evident- 
ly feels assured that men have a 
stricter code of decency than wom- 
en. In both Old Acquaintance and 
The Damask Cheek, it is the man 
who proposes marriage and the 
woman who finds it superfluous. 
Even if Rhoda is no stickler for a 
single standard, New York as Van 
Druten draws it in 1909, had more 
agreeable people and better man- 
ners than the New York he showed 
in 1940. The Damask Cheek is lit- 
erate, well acted and most amusing 
and Miss Robson has proved that 
she can hold her own in comedy as 
well as melodrama.—At the Play- 
house. 


WitHovTt Love.—Any comedy by 
Philip Barry is certain to be well 
written and witty. He and his char- 
acters are adept in taking serious 
situations casually and I grant that 
it must be difficult to toss off his 
quips and yet give them the incisive- 
ness which carries to the furthest 
limits of the large theater where 
Hamlet and Richard II. were audible 
in the last seats but where it seemed 
a constant strain to follow the dia- 
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logue of Without Love from the 
center of the orchestra. Miss Hep- 
burn showed the most consideration 
for her audience. In her creations 
by Valentina, her supple grace and 
beauty are as magnetic as ever when 
the author is kind to her but the 
part of Jamie Rowan, orphan of a 
statesman and widow of a brief ro- 
mance, provides her with few such 
lively opportunities for comedy as 
Philadelphia Story. Jamie is rich 
and lonely and, when a war-bitten 
economist lands by chance in her 
Washington mansion and brings 
her a whiff of world affairs again, 
she realizes how badly she needs a 
man in her life and suggests that 
he marry her. 

Jamieson has just been jilted in 
Paris and needs a base from which 
to work against isolationism, begin- 
ning with Eire, so, in the progressive 
Barry spirit, he accepts Jamie’s pro- 
posal since love is to be kept out 
of the articles of partnership. To 
bring these two clever and unusual 
people really together is, of course, 
the task of the comedy which every- 
one seems to agree is not strength- 
ened by the rather haphazard politi- 
cal discussions which are never 
quite integrated into the story al- 
though there seems no good reason 
why Jamie’s political reactions and 
wirepullings could not have been 
made a factor in her domestic des- 
tiny as well as the English girl who 
never appears on the stage and the 
Frenchman who drifts on and off it. 

Audrey Christie offers a very 
sound performance as the hard- 
boiled Washington secretary, open 
to most advances, who is softened 
by her sentiment for a badly 
badgered husband who finally is 
given a divorce; but one has an un- 
easy feeling that the bickering that 
goes on between husband and wife 
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has some unhappy symbolic connec- 
tion with Eire and Ulster. The 
highly reliable Elliott Nugent plays 
Jamieson with his usual dexterity 
but, after Act I. Barry seems to lose 
interest in developing his hero’s 
character. Jamieson’s first name is 
Patrick and his blunt realism is 
only softened when he is at the 
piano which is the accompaniment 
for a Barryesque monologue for 
Miss Hepburn. Their triangle 
scene was weakened by being played 
so far backstage and so indistinctly. 
In fact the whole direction seemed 
to lack determination. 

Mr. Barry has written better 
plays than Without Love. He set 
himself a difficult task in trying to 
synchronize the breakdown of a 
nation’s isolationism with his hero- 
ine’s. It was a challenge to Miss 
Hepburn which she accepted. Jamie 
takes the stage from Eire.—At the 
St. James. 


BEAT THE BAND.—Mr. George Ab- 
bott has everything in his musicals 
except charm and that is an ingre- 


dient which no one misses. The 
story is not exceptional—a beautiful 
South American heiress who arrives 
at the wrong address and is only too 
willing to mistake a swing orchestra 
leader for her guardian. The musi- 
cian being highly temperamental al- 
ways falls foul of his management 
but when he finds himself relegated 
to the boiler-room of a Washington 
hotel, he transforms it into the most 
popular supper room of the capital 
and that is when the musical climax 
occurs. In “Steam Is on the Beam,” 
swing enters a phrenetic phase; the 
red glow of the furnace is remi- 
niscent of Walpurgis Nacht in Faust 
and music-and dancing grow hot- 
ter and hotter and hotter! 

Mr. Abbott has discovered a new 
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soprano in Susan Miller, who has 
refinement and a sweet voice when 
she isn’t singing “hot.” She leaves 
the inevitable Pan-American num- 
bers to her duenna, a Puerto Rican 
conga star whose refinement. isn’t 
noticeable. The hero is the veteran, 
Jack Whiting. The general tenor of 
the show is best reflected in the 
titles to the songs: “Down through 
the Agents”; “Free, Cute and Size 
Fourteen”; “I’m Physical, You’re 
Cultured”; “Let’s Comb Beaches” 
which introduces a lot of bathing 
beauties in their ordinary scant at- 
tire. What carries Beat the Band 
for jazz lovers is the orchestration. 
Johnny Green has provided for the 
lyrics in which the Band beats the 
singers every time.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


THE NEw Opera CoMPANY.—Mrs. 
Lytle Hull and her associates have 


earned the gratitude of New York 
for their generosity and courage. 
The second season of the New Opera 
Company has opened with an aura 
of success, and a deficit of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. The pro- 
ductions have elegance, intelligence 


and beauty and the audiences are 


made up of the people who have 
lately stayed away from the theater. 

The first opera Rosalinda is 
Die Fledermaus in an Anglicized 
version of the Max Reinhardt pro- 
duction with -some extra Strauss 
waltzes added for good measure. 
The conductor of the orchestra is 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, who has 
been winning Academy awards in 
Hollywood and who collaborated 
with Reinhardt in the 1929 Euro- 
pean revival. No one else could con- 
duct Rosalinda with the same infec- 
tious grace and enthusiasm. 

As you may recall, Die Fleder- 
maus centers upon von Eisenstein’s 
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falling in love with his own masked 
wife at a ball where neither of them 
is supposed to be and it is the ball 
with its ballet and delirious twirling 
waltzes which is the core of the 
show. The magic in Mr. Korngold’s 
baton never permits the rhythm to 
falter; von Eisenstein dresses for 
the party and the footmen serve 
dinner in perfect three-fourth time 
and from first to last everything is 
gay. The ballet prepared by Balan- 
chine with the girls in their pink 
tulle ballgowns is’ so varied and 
swift in pattern that it has an ex- 
citement which pink tulle doesn’t 
suggest. The voices are also un- 
usually good, particularly Dorothy 
Sarnoff’s, whose rich soprano and 
tall beauty embellish the title role. 
Ralph Herbert sang Eisenstein at 
short notice with amusing vitality. 
In the 1929 revival, Prince Orlofsky 
was played by Oscar Karlweis, who 
now repeats the role in 1942. His 
experienced and delicately tempered 
comedy strengthens the entire pro- 
duction. Mr. Karlweis has a quiet 
technique and probably underplays 
every other musical comedy come- 
dian on the current stage yet man- 
ages to dominate his scenes. The 
sets are just as far removed from 
reality as the story. Rosalinda is a 
Viennese bubble of amorous eva- 
nescence. It is not part of the regu- 
lar repertoire of the New Opera 
Company and is running continu- 
ously at the Forty-fourth Street. 
The Fair at Sarochinsk is musi- 
cally a synthetic production as it 
has been put together from unfin- 
ished scores, etc., of Moussorgsky, 
first by Tcherepnine and now with 
the material reassembled by Emil 
Cooper, the present conductor. With 
costumes and sets by Dobujinsky, 
direction by Chekhov and dances by 
Balanchine, the background should 
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be an inspiring one for the singers 
all of whom are young and all 
Americans with Marina Koshetz in 
her Mother’s once famous role of 
Parrasia. It is a jolly peasant opera 
without the grand range of Boris but 
with the stage a riot of gaudy, col- 
ored movement and rich choral 
singing. Act II. in a cottage gives 
more opportunity for individual 
performances and Act III. is a wed- 
ding with a gay ballet. Except for 
a disappointing lack of climax to 
Act II. the production was a tri- 
umph. 

Ballet Imperial is presented on 
the same bill as The Fair at Saro- 
chinsk. It is one of the classic bal- 
lets designed to offer occasion for 
the virtuosity of the company and is 
danced in the very abbreviated 
skirts known as tou-tous, to the 
Second Piano Concerto of Tchai- 


kovsky against a Dobujinsky set- 
ting of brilliant blue painted cur- 
tains with the imperial ermine. We 
first saw it on a smaller stage be- 
fore the American Ballet went on 
their South American tour and liked 


it better. Now it seems one of 
Balanchine’s lesser creations. The 
concerto is in a different mood to 
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the strictly stylized form of the bal- 
let although, of course, being the 
work of Balanchine, the movements 
were delicately synchronized to the 
musical rhythm with some unusual 
evolutions. The dancing was not 
exceptional. 

La Vie Parisienne. Offenbach has 
acquired dust on his pages, particu- 
larly the libretto. The transplanta- 
tion to English soil is undoubtedly a 
hazard but neither music nor words 
seemed to have the elixir of wit— 
certainly not the words in the pres- 
ent translation. But not even Offen- 
bach could fail to appreciate the 
pains taken by the New Opera Com- 
pany to do him justice. The sets 
and costumes by Montedoro are full 
of fun and Wilbur Evans and Don- 
ald Burr (once the Jester in Twelfth 
Night) act and sing for all they are 
worth, so do Carolina Segrera as 
Metella and Andzia Kuzak as a very 
pert and mellifluous Gabrielle. Bal- 
anchine’s dancers did their best to 
bring a colossal flurry to the party 
with high kicks and the evidence of 
many garters but there the music 
failed them. We think Offenbach 
has also failed the New Opera Com- 
pany.—At the Broadway. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FATHER.— Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Lindsay (Dorothy 
Stickney) have returned to their 
parts of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Day 
and say that they were very home- 
sick during their holiday. Some 
day they may feel that they are re- 
turning to their parts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindsay!—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My SISTER EILEEN.—That Eileen 
is also on the screen doesn’t seem 
to affect the appeal of the stage.— 
At the Ritz. 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace.—The Se- 
lective Service Act hasn’t yet elimi- 
nated the corpses in this hilarious 
thriller —At the Fulton. 
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December 


BLITHE SpiriT.—Still has no rival 
and still retains Clifton Webb, 
Peggy Wood, Mildred Natwick and 
Leonora Corbett.—At the Booth.° 


January, 1942 


JUNIOR Miss.—Judy Adams seems 
set to stay for another winter.—At 
the Lyceum. 


Sons o’ Fun.—An Olsen and 
Johnson show which means that it 
is broad, fast and noisy with a great 
deal of spoofing of the audience but 
inclined to decency.—At the Winter 
Garden. 

February 


ANGEL STREET.—The melodrama 
with the thrills —At the Golden. 


Let’s Face It.—Cole Porter’s 
musical version of The Cradle- 
Snatchers enlivened by Danny Kaye. 
Hardboiled and fast.—At the Im- 
perial. 

July 


UncLeE Harry.—A sardonic mur- 
der story splendidly acted by Eva 
Le Gallienne and Joseph Schild- 
kraut.—At the Hudson. 


By JupiTeEr.—The Warrior’s Hus- 
band with a musical score by Rodg- 
ers and Hart now offers a lead for 
Ray Bolger as the effeminate Ama- 
zon King. Mr. Bolger is a great 
dancer and also a great comedian. 
To us his comedy was never objec- 
tionable. The settings are by Jo 
Mielziner and the music is delight- 
ful but it is a highly sophisticated 
musical with some costumes which 
are suggestive—At the Shubert. 


CLaupiA. — With tickets running 
from 25c to $1.50, John Golden is 


finding business very favorable and 
has moved to The Forrest. 


October 


THE EvE oF St. MARK.—Mr. Max- 
well Anderson has laid the super- 
stition that no good war play can be 
written during the War. His drama 
traces the story of a farm boy from 
upstate, at home, at camp and at 
Bataan. It is simple, direct and 
moving. So is the staging and the 
acting. But the soldier scenes are 
thoroughly realistic—At the Cort. 


Count ME In.—This is the musi- 
cal which originated at the Catholic 
University, so of course it is pleas- 
ingly decent, with Charles Butter- 
worth and Luella Gear and a very 
elaborate production by the Shu- 
berts. The dancing is exceedingly 
good. The weakness is in the 
libretto—it’s all about the feminine 
war effort.—At the Barrymore. 


SHow Time. —A straight vaude- 
ville entertainment which has the 
advantage of being short and snappy 
with the de Marcos in their latest 
dances, a clever dog act, a tightrope 
dancer, Ella Logan, who sings “hot” 
and Jack Haley and George Jessel 
as comedians. The one objection- 
able feature is Jessel’s lecture—with 
slides.—At the Broadhurst. 


Strip For Action.—A farce about 
a burlesque which is just as about 
as rough—or nearly—as burlesque 
itself —At the National. 


NaTivE Son.—An Orson Welles’ 
production with Canada Lee giving 
a great performance, but unless you 
enjoy murders and death cells plus 
other horrors stay away from The 
Majestic. 
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The Ball ial the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE OF LIFE 


y was our family custom to go 
ourselves to get our Christmas 
tree from the forest. In the brisk 


cold of a winter day we chugged in 


the station-wagon through the coun- 
try roads to our farm and arriving 
at our wood-lot we climbed the log 
fence and crossed the meadow bor- 
dering its fringe. In the night snow 
had fallen upon earth which was 
scarcely cold after the warm sun- 
shine of Martinmas and our feet 
made huge, shapeless tracks. A 
squirrel had left his dainty prints 
obliquely, breaking yellow straws of 
frozen grass on his way. Silent and 
expectant stood the live forest in 
deep elusive greens and puffs of 
snowy trim. The firs sent out a wel- 
coming fragrance to greet us and to 
herald the coming joys of Christ- 
mas. 

Whiffs of Christmas tree! Deep 
breaths of fir balm! They conjured 
up swift panoramas of the past—of 
Midnight Masses, trees, Christmas 
cakes, children, carols, friends,— 
panoramas of life lived. The fra- 
grance over the snow raised the 
heart to adoration and thanks for 


the heavenly unsullied Life which 
comes to us with the Child of Joy. 

Our tree was there, crowded to- 
gether with the others, sunshine 
touching its spines. The chop of an 
ax and it yielded itself to us to be 
carried home and set up in our 
warm living-room and when its cap- 
tive bands were released it flung 
wide its outstretching arms. It was 
now one of the family to join with 
us in the Festival of Life. Again 
that sweet fragrance! It pried with 
familiarity into every room and 
posted itself at the front door to sa- 
lute every incomer. It was the radi- 
ance of its life! 

A tribe of simple people have 
given to God the name, “The Fra- 
grant One.” Apart from the beauty 
of the idea, the name points to an 
association of fragrance and life, 
and of that life from the author of 
their own being. The fragrance of 
the forest has taught them of Him, 
Who is the Father of their life and 
Whom they now epitomize as “The 
Fragrant One.” 

Our tree is the lowly scion of a 
very old family whose lineage 
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reached from the Garden of Eden. 
This family has even given its name 
to noble records of pedigree in the 
titles, “genealogical tree” and “Jesse 
tree.” For natural ancestors it has 
that group of trees which grew in 
the Garden of Eden and of which 
the “Tree of Life” was the center. 

“The Lord God brought forth of 
the ground all manner of trees, fair 
to behold and pleasant to eat of. 
The Tree of Life, also, in the midst 
of Paradise.” 

The Tree of Life inspires us with 
awe as of a mystic ancestor of great 
honor and yet we know very little 
of it. St. John places it in the midst 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem and says, 
“The leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations.” Also, it 
“yielded twelve manner of fruit” 
twelve times a year, so testifying to 
the exuberance of its vitality. St. 
Augustine in the City of God says 
that the Tree was there to “prevent 
the wasting away of old age.” Curi- 
ously enough the Koran, infidel 
though it is, has the same idea, for 
it says, “It is a tree of which who- 
soever eats grows young again.” An 
Arabic tradition makes it a stalk of 
wheat, for in Adam’s time wheat 
grew to the height of trees. Wheat 
was bread, the staff of life given 
from the tree. Life came in abun- 
dance from the tree! 

Primitive stories reveal the belief 
in an intimate connection between 
the trees, descendants of Eden’s 
trees, and life. Three thousand 
years ago an Egyptian tale was re- 
lated of two brothers. One of them 
goes on a dangerous journey and 
places his heart on an acacia tree, 
for safekeeping. Unfortunately it 
was not such a safe place after all. 
The tree failed him for it was cut 
down during his absence. When 
the tree surrendered its life the 
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brother dropped dead. Such was 
the close affinity between the two. 
A charming tale of the Maoris, 
handed down by oral tradition, is 
that of a prince who wished to build 
himself a canoe. He found in the 
forest a very handsome tree called 
To-Ta-Ra which was quite suitable 
for the purpose. He neglected to 
pray for permission from the Tree- 
Spirit but at once attacked it with 
his ax. To-Ta-Ra shivered at the 
blows and with a deep sigh fell to 
earth. The Prince left it lying for 
the night but on returning in the 
morning the tree was no longer 
prostrate; it was standing in all its 
pristine beauty in its place again. 
However, the prince felled it for the 
second time, and reduced it to 
lengths for his canoe. He did not 
go away but hid behind another tree 
to keep watch. Soon a crowd of 
little people stole out from cover. 
They were fairies, birds, insects, 
moles; in short every little living 
thing which ever had refuge in the 
tree. They set to work and put To- 
Ta-Ra together again, to the last bit 
of dust. He was set up and was 
even more majestic than ever. The 
prince rushed out and demanded ex- 
planation. “Oh,” said the fairies, 
“this is our life-tree. If you cut 
him down we shall all die. You 
must not take away our life.” 
Aristotle and Plutarch both 
thought that trees had perception, 
reason and passions. The cult of 
the tree grew as the centuries ad- 
vanced. Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury, B. c. meditates under the bo- 
tree and finds his science of knowl- 
edge there. A bo-tree becomes an 
object of false worship, and even 
now a descendant of it in Ceylon 
has become a place of pilgrimage. 
The classic oracles of the Greeks 
and the Romans, the oaks of the 
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Druids, are illustrations of the seek- 
ing for life in the tree. 

Mother Church, ever watchful of 
her children, pronounced a saving 
edict against the practice of evil 
tree-spirit lore. This was an echo 
of the prohibition of Deuteronomy, 
“Thou shalt not plant nor grow any 
tree near the altars of the Lord thy 
God.” 

Superstitions arise from the per- 
version of good; we turn with relief 
to the truths which make our trees 
indeed the trees of life. They give 
us an overwhelming abundance of 
delicious fruits in nearly every cli- 
mate; medicines; textiles; material 
for clothing, wood for houses and 
ships; shade; beauty; fuel; refuge 
for bird and beast—who can count 
the blessings of the trees? 

But the tree calls out our truest 
love and gratitude when it becomes 
the Crib which holds the Savior of 
the world. 

A carol of uncertain date but of 
very certain charm tells us: 


“All under the leaves, the leaves of 
life 
I met with virgins seven 
And one of them was Mary mild 
Our Lord’s Mother in Heaven. 


“O what are you seeking for pretty 
maids 

All under the leaves of life? 

We're seeking for no leaves, 
Thomas, 

But for a friend of thine. 

We're seeking for sweet Jesus 
Christ 

To be our Heavenly Guide. 


“Go down, go down to yonder town 
And sit in the gallery 


And then you’ll see sweet Jesus 
Christ 


Nailed to a yew tree.” 
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Our Christmas gayety is sweet- 
ened and softened by the tender 
memory of the cross, and nature 
has set her red berries against her 
perennial greens; the sharp thorn 
is on the holly. And scarcely will 
our Christmas be over before we 
will know, 


“Death died when Life died upon 
the tree.” : 


and we shall sing, 


“Faithful Cross above all other 
One and only noble tree 
None in foliage none in blossom 
None in fruit thy peers can be 
Sweetest wood and sweetest iron 
Sweetest weight was hung on 
thee!” 


The tree did not become a Christ- 
mas tree until the eight century 
when St. Boniface inaugurated it. 
St. Boniface was originally Win- 
fried in his Anglo-Saxon days. The 
story is told in a charming article 
by Winifred Heath in THE CaTHuo- 
Lic Wor.LpD for December, 1940. A 
boy was about to be sacrificed to 
Thor who was represented on the 
occasion by a gigantic oak tree. The 
pagan rites over, the boy was 
dragged to be slain before the oak 
when Boniface rushed in and cut 
the tree down in the shocked pres- 
ence of a crowd of pagans. The boy 
escaped and Boniface then de- 
nounced the worship of Thor and 
preached to them Christ. He built 
a church to St. Peter from the 
wood, but out of the roots of the 
tree arose “a young fir tree pointing 
a green spire to the skies.” 

The pagan world is overcome by 
Christ, out of death comes life, the 
passing oak becomes the evergreen 
tree. With St. Boniface as patron, 
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Catholic Germany slowly adopted 
the evergreen for her Christmas tree 
—the tree of her Feast of Life. 

The Christmas tree was brought 
into England in the reign of Queen 
Victoria—rather guardedly at first. 
An account is given of “two very 
small trees, after the manner of the 
Germans, which stood upon -the 
side-board in the dining-room. They 
were for the Christmas trees.” 

The love of the Christmas tree has 
grown and spread vigorously in 
both hemispheres. In America our 
love and energy have brought it to 
our homes, schools, shops, even to 
our city squares where, in shining 
generosity, it spreads its joy to all, 
withholding from none. 


It was Christmas Eve. We went 
into New York for a last moment’s 
shopping, stopped at the old Paulist 
Church to go to confession, and then 
headed for home by the 5:15. The 
Grand Central Station was filled 
with moving throngs, luggage, ski- 
signs, porters. The pavement was 
damp with snowy feet and there was 
fragrance from the Christmas 
greens. An organ rumbled over- 
head, in the mezzanine, and the 
whole station full of people was 
singing—singing Christmas carols! 
A clear voice started, “O Come All 
Ye Faithful”—it was picked up by 
the crowd. Everyone sang — there 
were some fine voices and some 
“synthetic” voices, but all sang, for 
the spirit of Christmas was over- 
whelming in the words, 


“O come let us adore Him 
O come let us adore Him 
O come let us adore Him 
Christ the Lord!” 


It was war time. Even at this 
moment the Church was beginning 
her first Vespers of Christmas with 
the antiphon: 


“The King of Peace is highly ex- 
alted 

Whose Face the whole earth seek- 
eth.” 


When we reached home we found 
that the children had dressed our 
tree. Golden apples of the Hes- 
perides (from Woolworth’s) hung 
on the boughs together with balls 
of fire, blue and green, and the mer- 
riest blaze of candles! The chil- 
dren’s young voices were practicing 
at the piano, 


“In the ending of the year Light 
and Life to all appear 
And the Holy Babe is here 
Ex Maria Virgine.” 


Properly speaking we should end 
here, but there is yet another chap- 
ter in the annals of our tree. With 
the passing of Christmastide its 
work was over and it was then car- 
ried to the garden. There it lived 
again for a brief space beneath its 
native sky, peacefully dropping its 
spines to the ground. Birds nestled 
in the cover of its branches. On one 
windless day the tree was confided 
to the faithful fire and the pungent 
aroma of its burning floated to us 
through our windows, as a gentle 
farewell. Its ashes mingled with 
Mother Earth, who prepared them 
in her fashion for the bringing 
forth of new life again in a coming 
Spring. 

In death it was the Christmas tree 
of life. JULIA PEMBER. 
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Nova et Vetera 


IOSAGAN 


“WHo’s yon boy I see among you 
for a fortnight back, Coilin? he 
there with the brown head on him, 
—but have a care that it’s not red- 
dish-fair he is: I don’t know is it 
dark or fair he is, and the way the 
sun is burning on him. Do you see 
him now—that one that’s running 
towards us?” 

“That’s Iosagan,” says the little 
lad. 

“Tosagan?” 

“That’s the name he gives him- 
self.” 

“Who are his people?” 

“I don’t know, but he says his 
father’s a king.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“He never told us that, but he says 
that it’s not far from us his house 

“Does he be along with you 
often?” 

“Aye, when we do be spending 
time to ourselves like this. But he 
goes from us when a grown person 
is present. Look! he’s gone al- 
ready!” 

The old man looked, and there 
was no one in it but the boys he 
knew. The child, the little boy 
called Iosagan, was missing. The 
same moment the noise and bustle 
of the people were heard returning 
from Mass. 

The next Sunday everything fell 
out exactly as it fell on the two 
Sundays before that. The people 
gathered west as usual, and the old 
man and the children were left by 
themselves in the village. The heart 


of Old Matthias gave a leap in his 
middle when he saw the Holy Child 
among them again. 

He rose. He went over and he 
stood near Him. After a ‘time, 
standing without a move, he 
stretched his two hands towards 
Him, and he spoke in a low voice: 

“Tosagan!” 

The Child heard him, and He 
came towards him, running. 

“Come here and sit on my knee 
for a little while, Iosagan.” 

The Child put His hand in the 
thin, knuckly hand of the old man, 
and they travelled side by side 
across the road. Old Matthias sat 
on his chair, and drew Iosagan to 
his breast. 

“Where do You live, Iosagan?” 
says he, speaking low always. 

“Not far from this My House is. 
Why don’t you come on a visit to 
Me?” 

“I'd be afraid in a royal house. 
It’s told me that Your Father’s a 
King.” 

“He is High-King of the World. 
But there is no need for you to be 
afraid of Him. He is full of mercy 
and love.” 

“TI fear I haven’t kept His law.” 

“Ask forgiveness of Him. I and 
My Mother will make intercession 
for you.” 

“It’s a pity I didn’t see You be- 
fore this, losagan. Where were You 
from me?” 

“I was here always. I do be trav- 
elling the roads, and walking the 
hills, and ploughing the waves. I 
do be among the people when they 
gather into My House. I do be 
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among the children they do leave 
behind them playing on the street.” 

“I was too timid—or too proud— 
to go into Your House, Iosagan; but 
I found You among the children.” — 

“There isn’t any time or place 
that children do be amusing them- 
selves that I am not along with 
them. Times they see Me; other 
times they do not see Me.” 

“I never saw You till lately.” 

“The grown people do be blind.” 

“And it has been granted me to 
see You, losagan?” 

“My Father gave Me leave to show 
Myself to you, because you loved 
His little children.” 

The voices were heard of the peo- 
ple returning from Mass. 

“I must go now from you.” 

“Let me kiss the border of Your 
coat, Iosagan.” 

“Kiss it.” 

“Shall I see You again?” 

“You will.” 

“When?” 

“This night.” 

With that word He was gone. 

“I will see Him this night!” says 
Old Matthias, and he going into the 


house. 


—From the Collected Works - Padraic H. 
Pearse (Dublin: Maunsel & Co.) 
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LAND OF BEAUTY 


THE lovely, gladsome Italy that 
used to be! 
We drove through tiny towns and 


happy farmlands. We drove over 
or around the hills that rose 
abruptly from the vineyards and 
the olive groves. The whole coun- 
try round us appeared to be rest- 
ing contentedly in the glow of some 
ancient enchantment. Remnants of 
slumbering towns on the hilltops, 
towers, walls, churches, palaces, 
monasteries all looked gay and mel- 
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low and peaceful in the early morn- 
ing sunlight. 

Little by little this world of agri- 
culture and medieval villages came 
to life. Soon there were men, wom- 
en and children at work in the fields 
and on the hillsides. Teams of 
oxen with vicious horns and baggy 
necks were pulling plows and har- 
rows that St. Isidore might have 
used in eleventh-century Aragon. 
Scythes and sickles swung in steady 
rhythm as the hay of early Italian 
summer was harvested. 

In places they were carrying off 
their produce, leeks and onions and 
garlic, carrots that glistened like 
bright yellow icicles, piles of red 
and blue and purple berries, endive, 
lettuce, parsley, gay rosettes of rad- 
ishes and royal eggplants. The men 
carried them off on their shoulders. 
The women carried them on their 
craniums.... 

At many places along the road we 
came to wayside shrines, here a 
crucifix, there a statue. At almost 
every one of them we saw at least 
one man or woman kneeling for a 
few moments of strengthening 
prayer. They stopped, all of them, 
for at least a tipping of the hat or 
a reverent signing with the Sign of 
the Cross. They were thus remind- 
ed that they were more, by far too 
much to measure, than mere clods 
of this same earth from which they 
made their living. 

We liked that. It was such a 
strange sight to us, something we 
had never seen back home in 
America. It made religion part of 
everyday life, a public thing of 
which men were not ashamed. We 
had our driver stop at one of the 
shrines and we got out to pray there 
on the public highway. 

From the fields there began to 
come occasional strains of music, 
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bits of ancient madrigals, stray 
notes from the sprightly folk songs 
of Italy, arias—or parts of them— 
from their innumerable melodious 
operas. John of Hollywood began 
to sing. His voice was a smooth, 
mellifluous tenor. He sang, “Italia, 
Italia beloved, land of beauty and 
sunshine and song!” 

I believe everyone used to sing in 
Italy. They sang with animation, 
without shame, with marvelous per- 
fection. Even the haughty Ro- 
mans shed their urbanity when 
night had fallen. Then for a few 
magic, uncalculating hours they 
were genuine Italians. They sang 
like the nightingales till a reddish 
flame in the east warned them that 
it was time to be Romans again. 
They probably spent their days 
waiting for night to return. 

So we joined with John in sing- 
ing about the land of beauty and 
sunshine and song. By that time 
the country was flowing with mel- 
ody. The crops were being coaxed 
from the earth by the irresistible 
call of olden lullabies. They would 
climb with a lilt to maturity, fol- 
lowing the ballad rhythms of these 
a cappella farmers. They would be 
harvested with solemn chants of 
sincere thanksgiving. 

The lovely, gladsome Italy that 
used to be! 


—From The House on Humility Street. Mem- 
ories of the North American College in Rome. 
By Martin W. Donerty (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 


_ 
oo 





INTIMATIONS ONLY 


By many a comparison poets and 
saints and mystics have tried to tell 
us what our heaven shall be... . All 
those moments when time has stood 
still and the beat of our heart is the 
only tell-tale of our own existence, 
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so much is Another all our life and 
thought, and all we care to be—all 
those moments have been made to 
pay tribute to something of which 
they are only a foretaste. And 
rightly so, for they are only the 
crumbs which fall from the table of 
heaven’s delights; they are only in- 
timations; intimations, indeed, so 
sure that to deny a higher consum- 
mation were folly; but, at the same 
time, they are no more than a 
heart’s-ease in this temporal life of 
ours which forbids us to rest. What 
is to come will surpass all that we 
can realize or dream. The barrier 
of self which each of us puts up 
when we call ourselves by our own 
name, no finite love can ever pull 
down. This falls like the walls of 
Jericho when the voice of God an- 
nounces His coming. And again in 
this life we make the most of a little, 
we trick time to stand still, and love 
is a heartache as well as a joy. In 
eternity all joys and all loveliness 
meet in a Person who has first loved 
us and thinks of us as the light of 
His own countenance. There is no 
ending to it, no past and no more 
loss, “and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes: and death 
shall be no more. Nor mourning 
nor crying nor sorrow shall be any 
more: for the former things are 
passed away.” 

Mentem mortalia tangunt: we are 
so constituted that what is near and 
immediate and touching affects us 
more than the “dim trans-stellar 
glories.” No matter how wonderful 
the news which spiritual souls bring 
us of that kingdom which God in- 
habits, the average person wants 
also the familiar joys with which he 
is at home. I have known a newly- 
married man who said he was lost 
in his new home because he had no 
longer his brother Joe, who kept 
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rabbits, and his sister Alice, who 
worked at the “pictures,” with 
whom to chat in the evening after 
supper. To Cockneys, London is 
not a vast metropolis but a district 
and street, not a sea of faces but 
the laughter of Sally in our Alley. 
So, too, as we grow old it is this 
world which, as parents and friends 
of our childhood die, becomes a 
stranger, and we hope that what 
made this world precious to us may 
be restored not too much changed. 
The drawers full of photographs and 
keepsakes bear witness to this hope. 
When, therefore, Heaven is prom- 
ised by any theologian, most of those 
who listen are really seeing in their 
mind’s eye a place of refreshment, 
of peace or love, which is filled with 
the persons and objects endeared to 
them in this life. 

The lofty-minded may have little 
patience with such ideas of Heaven 
and regard attention to them as a 
sop to human silliness. They could 
argue that the exhibition of Heaven 
given at some séances, where the 
dead smoke their favorite cigars and 
partake in chit-chat, is a caricature 
and a degrading blasphemy. They 
rightly do not want us to make cap- 
ital out of the fact that the physical 
does naturally make more appeal to 
us than the spiritual. We admire 
the spiritual and lofty; we are at 
home with the sensible. The great 
classics of literature must be read, 
and they are read and enjoyed, but 
the thriller is still more widely 
read, and even the highbrow drops 
the volume of poetry or metaphysics 
and picks up a good story. Con- 
versation in the senior common- 
rooms of universities passes all too 
quickly from the intellectual plane 
to local gossip. This does not prove 
that there is any hypocrisy in prais- 
ing Shakespeare more than Edgar 
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Wallace, Bach’s Passion Music more 
than “Down Mexico Way.” Degrees 
of excellence are not to be judged 
by the number of our heartbeats, no 
more than the heights of love by the 
night-life of Port Said. Certainly, 
then, we can dispense with some of 
the experiences of our mortal life, 
all that has been corrupt, vain, 
cheap and second-rate, and spuri- 
ous. Each year as we live we change 
some of our convictions and tastes. 
Just as boys despise the form which 
they have left and men come to see 
that their likings were often enough 
only stepping-stones to something 
better, much of human experience is 
mere junk and can be burnt after 
death. For the rest, purists will no 
doubt fell us that relatively to the 
beatific vision which is to be our 
privilege, this, too, must be reck- 
oned of no account. In the prayer 
of St. Teresa of Avila we read that 
“all things are passing, God alone 
sufficeth.” To call for the trivial 
treasure of earth when the vision of 
divine loveliness is promised to us 
would be an insult to God were it not 
due to our blindness in understand- 
ing. 


—From Death and Life. By Martin C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.). 


-— 
> 





Paris 


I CANNOT write your name, oh my 
beloved city, without a deep home- 
sickness, without an immense sad- 
ness; you whom perhaps I shall 
never see again, you whom I have 
perhaps left forever. 

You who fed my soul with truth 
and with beauty, who gave me 
Jacques, and my godfather Léon 
Bloy, and so many precious friends 
who made radiant the days of our 
life there. 
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Oh, city of great sorrow and of 
great love! Who could speak 
worthily of the injury done to you? 
For such, a David or a Jeremiah 
would be needed. 

City defenseless when it was 
needful to defend you with the 
arms of this world, which no one 
had known how to prepare for you; 
but city imperishable and powerful 
in the works with which you have 
enriched the earth, in the saints 
with whom you have peopled 
heaven; oh symbol of beauty, oh 
monument of Christendom! 

City of great sin, also—but who 
is without sin? City where good 
had the advantage of evil, and truth 
of error; capital of liberty. 

You whose air is so light and 
whose grey sky so soft; whose deli- 
cate symphony of monuments tells 
with such discreetness so long, and 
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tragic and marvelous a history! 
Oh, city of Saint Geneviéve and of 
Saint Denis, city of Psichari and of 
Péguy! City of Racine and of Pas- 
cal, of Saint Vincent de Paul and 
of the Sisters of Charity. 

City of glorious poets and paint- 
ers, city of Victor Hugo and of 
Baudelaire! City of the Concorde 
and of the Champs Elysées, city 
where Saint Thomas taught, city 
where Saint Louis reigned, city of 
Notre Dame! 

Most precious jewel of the world’s 
beauty, what king’s, what ransomed 
people’s crown will you adorn? Oh, 
may it be the King of peace and of 
justice, a people of humanity and 
of wisdom! And may God soon lift 
you up from the depths of your 
humiliation. 


—From We Have Been Friends Together. By 
Rafssa MARITAIN. Translated by Julie Kernan 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 








Foreign Periodicals 


A PLEA FOR PROPORTION 


A CHRISTIAN cannot but have cer- 
tain qualms about the meeting in 
the Albert Hall, at which were pres- 
ent the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and a prominent Mem- 
ber of the Government. It is good 
that the Church of England should 
assert that our social and political 
life must be guided by Christian 
ethics. It may be that there is some- 
thing in the charge which critics 
have brought against her that she 
has hitherto been too easily con- 
tented with things as they are. But 
even if you are reacting from error 
and neglect it is as well to keep 
your head and not to rush over zeal- 
ously into opposite error. A Chris- 
tian may upbraid himself for hav- 
ing neglected the social problem, but 
if, under the stress of his emotions, 
he comes to regard the social prob- 
lem as his most important problem 
then I fear the last condition of that 
Christian may be worse than the 
first. 

No one can accuse supporters of 
this paper of indifference to the so- 
cial problem, but there is such a 
thing as proportion, and when I hear 
such a lucid thinker as Sir Stafford 
Cripps saying, “We are not pri- 
marily concerned with individual 
preparation, in a hopeless world of 
evil, for an ideal world to come here- 
after. We are concerned with the 
creation out of the present drab un- 
happiness of a new and joyous life 
for the people in our ‘green and 
pleasant land,’ ” when I hear that I 
think proportion is being lost. 

The disturbing word is “primar- 
ily.” A Christian society that is not 


. primarily concerned with the indi- 


vidual soul seems to me to be for- 
getting the reason for its existence. 
The Christian message, of course, 
indirectly provides a solution for 
the social problem; but it first and 
directly provides a solution for the 
individual problem, the problem 
that confronts every man born into 
the world. If Christians, in their 
preoccupation with the fashionable 
social problem, forget this more 
fundamental and permanent prob- 
lem who is there to stress it? 

It is not the problem of “a hope- 
less world of evil” as Sir Stafford 
put it. If it were man would know 
where he stood. It is much more 
complex and subtle than that. It 
is the problem of a world that con- 
tradicts itself; a world which, in 
some moments appears to respond 
to a man’s inner vision of what 
ought to be, and in other moments 
to be in violent conflict with that 
vision. A world which stimulates 
man with promises which are not 
kept; in which the spring blossom- 
ing is cunningly kept in ignorance 
of the autumnal withering which so 
inevitably and rapidly follows it. 
The problem is the repeated theme 
of poets and novelists and philoso- 
phers, some of whom have even con- 
cluded that the Universe is built 
upon a lie. Perhaps Matthew Ar- 
nold put it as clearly and concisely 
as anyone when he wrote: 


“For the world, which seems 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy nor love 
nor light, 
Nor certificate, nor peace, nor help 
for pain.” 
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There may be some exaggeration 
here. The world does give joy and 
love, and perhaps a dim grey half- 
light, uncertain whether dawn of 
day or dusk or utter darkness. But 
what it definitely does not give is 
certitude, peace, and help for pain. 

In a word, the fundamental prob- 
lem of this life is death. And what- 
ever new and joyous life we envis- 
age for the people that problem re- 
mains. No material progress can 
conceivably affect it or abolish it. 
We can have a system of inter- 
planetary communication and hold 
motor races round the rings of Sat- 
urn and still the problem remains. 
There are, of course a few fools who 
talk as though the Christian priests 
who claim to have a solution to the 
problem have somehow made the 
problem. But that is nonsense; 
every man of sense and feeling 
knows that the problem exists; and 
a man who knows a bit of history 
knows that it existed before the ad- 
vent of the Christian revelation. 
“The Galilean” conquered, not as 
Swinburne apparently thought be- 
cause he was pale and because the 
world wanted to turn grey. He con- 
quered because he gave the old Pa- 
gan world something it had not got, 
but something which it sorely need- 
ed and was earnestly groping for. 
He gave it light and certitude and 
peace and help for pain. ... 

All this is not to say that Chris- 
tians shall have nothing to say 
about the social problem. But it is 
definitely a plea for proportion. 
Men may solve the social problem; 
or, at least, men may tire of the 
social problem and pretend that 
they have solved it; the social prob- 
lem may become unfashionable. 
But this other problem will not be- 
come unfashionable, because it is 
a daily problem present in the ex- 
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perience of every man. The Chris- 
tian claims to have a solution. That 
is his unique challenge to the atten- 
tion of men and he must not 


subordinate it to any other. 


—S. Sacar, in The Weekly Review (London), 
October 8th. 





No CoMPROMISE 


To-pAY we are all arguing about 
banks, inflation, wages, dividends, 
profits and security. What is secu- 
rity? Solomon tells us in the Book 
of Proverbs that “All the days of the 
poor are evil: a secure mind is like 
a continual feast.” Why has the 
capitalist system, a_ theoretically 
good and workable system, failed to 
yield security for either rich or 
poor? Because its motive was ma- 
terialist, selfish, acquisitive. Why 
do the alternatives now flaunted be- 


fore us for our approval cause dis- 
may to thoughtful men? Because 
for the most part they are equally, 
albeit in a changed incidence, mate- 


rialist, selfish, acquisitive. The 
communist objects to wealth only 
because, from his point of view, it 
is in the wrong pockets. He denies 
God, the source of the only justice 
on earth. 

The evil of a materialist Reforma- 
tion lies prostrate before us. What 
is to take its place? Is it to be a mere 
game of musical chairs in the same 
old materialist setting? May God 
forbid. The Catholics of England, 
too many of them tainted by our ma- 
terialist civilisation have a present 
opportunity. It is to bring back to 
Merrie England her old Faith. It is 
an issue that brooks no compromise. 
The Reformation and all its works 
do fall before us. Shall we take the 
opening by assault, or shall we look 
back to our own materialist stakes 
in what was bad? The very soul of 
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Catholicism is challenged. Every 
Catholic, every day should be on his 
knees before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, seeking help in his choice. 

Maybe only a few, an honoured 
few, will have the courage to do the 
big thing; but they may encourage 
the others to help in vindicating the 
Church and in saving England by a 
strict obedience, at perhaps a maxi- 
mum personal sacrifice of material 
amenities, to the dictate of their 
Faith. (1) Who made you? God 
made me. (2) Why did God make 
you? God made me to know Him, 
love Him and serve Him in this 
world, and to be happy with Him 
for ever in the next.” If we take 
our cue honestly from the Cate- 
chism we shall have no doubt about 
the part we ought to play in social 
reform, which proposals to support 
and which to reject. Nothing less 
than the life and soul of the Church 
is at stake. 


—Gerorce Giascow, in The Catholic Times 
(London), October 9th. 


-— 
— 





CHOIR INVISIBLE 


THE Scriptures from end to end 
are full of the bustle of angels, ever 
coming and going on the business of 
God. When we read of them hold- 
ing the winds in leash, taming the 
fierce element of fire, controlling 
the sea, destroying great armies 
with a gesture, we must surely feel 
drawn to the belief of Origen, St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine and New- 
man, that they are themselves the 
real powers of nature by whose 
sweet influence the flowers put 
forth their beauty and the stars 
their light. For Origen and Augus- 
tine every blade of grass has an 
angel to make it grow; for Newman 
“every breath of air and ray of 
light and heat, every beautiful pros- 
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pect, is, as it were, the skirts of 
their garments, the waving of the 
robes of those whose faces see God 
in Heaven.” It is only obtuseness 
of mind that makes such a theory 
seem peculiarly difficult or fanciful, 
for, as Newman loved to insist, we 
are anyhow “undeniably taking part 
in a third world, which we do in- 
deed see, but about which we do not 
know more than about the Angelic 
hosts.” 

Before a man takes it on him to 
laugh away the angels, let him read 
us the riddle of the cat. Surely it 
is more satisfying to the mind and 
heart and more consonant with 
faith, to attribute the beauty of a 
rose as_it were to an angel’s brush 
rather than to see in it merely some 
magic of sun and soil, which any- 
how we shall never understand. 
“The earth that we see,” continues 
Newman, “is but a promise of some- 
thing beyond it; even when it is gay- 
est, with all its blossoms on, and 
shows most touchingly what lies in 
it, it is not enough. We know much 
more lies hid in it than we see. A 
world of Saints and Angels, a glori- 
ous world, the palace of God the 
mountain of the Lord of Hosts, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the Throne of 
God and Christ, all these wonders, 
everlasting, all- precious, mysteri- 
ous, and incomprehensible, lie hid 
in what we see. What we see is the 
outward shell of an eternal king- 
dom; and on that kingdom we fix 
the eyes of our faith.” 

Though St. Thomas ‘and Suarez 
are not prepared to go the whole 
way with Origen and Augustine, 
they teach as probable that at least 
each species of created things below 
man has its angel president. All the 
Fathers and Scholastics are agreed 
that each of the nations has its spe- 
cial angel guardian, and we know 
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that in the days of faith there was 
much rivalry between France and 
Germany for a monopoly of St. Mi- 
chael in that réle. Many of the Fa- 
thers, especially St. Basil and his 
friend the lovable St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, assign to each city also 
a celestial protector. Blessed Peter 
Favre, the first companion of St. 
Ignatius Loyola, loved to salute and 
invoke the angels of the various 
countries and towns which he vis- 
ited on his apostolic journeys. From 
him St. Francis de Sales, his coun- 
tryman, learned the beautiful cus- 
tom.and passed it on to Cardinal de 
Bérulle. 

Favre’s word on the subject ad- 
dressed to his fellow-Jesuits and 
collected by the faithful Nadal, are 
very tender: “When we enter any 
city or town, we ought to invoke 
its angels, archangels, saints and 
patrons, saluting them and asking 
them to help us, just as if we were 
visiting some human friends. So 
ought we to converse with them, 
begging them to rule and govern 
the city or town of their charge, to 
intercede with God that He would 
move the hearts of its people to 
penitence, to thank Him for the 
blessings conferred on it, for in- 
stance, for the fruits of its soil and 
its river; considering how many 
there are who receive such benefits 
and how few who say “Thank You’ 
to God. We must beg the angels to 
thank Him in the name of them all.” 
Similar is the counsel of Cardinal de 
Bérulle in his charming little book, 
Pour se conduire chrétiennement 
dans les voyages et dans les affaires: 
“The angels are the first and most 
honourable citizens of the city. 
With them we must treat before all 
others, and most frequently. Our 
missions and affairs are like theirs 
and so should our conduct be. We 
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ought to be visible angels, asso- 
ciated with the invisible angels.” 

A practice of this kind ought not 
to seem extravagant to a Catholic 
when there is such constant rumour 
of the angels in the liturgy and de- 
votions of the Church. At Mass we 
regularly hear their Christmas song; 
their Preface is the common Pref- 
ace of the year, and into all others 
they crowd at the end to sing their 
Sanctus; after the Consecration, the 
most solemn moment is when the 
priest, bowing down profoundly, be- 
seeches Almighty God to command 
that the gifts of the altar “be carried 
by the hands of Thy holy Angel to 
Thy altar on high, in the sight of 
Thy Divine Majesty.” St. John 
Chrysostom is the master here. 
“When we see the priest approach- 
ing the altar,” says he, “we ought to 
lift up our eyes, especially those of 
our understanding, to Heaven, and 
to imagine that we see descend as 
by Jacob’s Ladder a multitude of 
angels, who come to present them- 
selves at this most Holy Sacrifice, 
in such wise that all the church is 
filled with angels.” Throughout the 
day, at morning, noon and eve, we 
are reminded of the angels by the 
prayer which bears their own sweet 
name, and our mother, the Church, 
sends us to bed with a prayer that 
the Holy Angels may dwell in our 


house and keep us in peace.” 


—James Broprick, S.J., in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), October 10th. 


<i 
> 





LAURELS INTO ASPIDISTRAS? 


For almost every one else, it 
would seem, a retiring age has been 
fixed, but not for physicians, states- 


men, publicans or authors. Let 
physic, politics and the rest take 
care of each other. But what of 
literature? What of authors? Any 
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retiring age, the young would surely 
say (for clear-headedness among 
the young grows at an alarming 
pace), should be compulsory, the 
advantages of course being those of 
retirement generally—that is, a 
greater freshness in work offered to 
the public, a clearer field for new 
talent. Subversive doctrine? Even 
the dubious elderly might discover 
some merit in it and yet boggle at 
the principle of compulsion. The 
word itself, after all, has an un- 
pleasant ring, as if the poor author 
were to be pushed violently from 
behind. Compulsion and all the de- 
vices for its application may per- 
haps safely be left to the young, if 
for no better reason than that they 
will argue the case for so long that 
they too will grow old and change 
their minds. 

To the demand for compulsory 
retirement at fifty, sixty, or at any 
rate at sixty-five, one should retort 
with a plea for the prohibition of 
authorship before thirty, or cer- 
tainly twenty-one. In this way all 
would be mellowness, a world of 
literature in which no gooseberries 
were green. Young Alfred Tenny- 
son might thus never have received 
a medal for “Timbuctoo,” or little 
Miss Elizabeth Barrett been ac- 
claimed for her epic “The Battle of 
Marathon.” Compulsion apart, 
however, the question may resolve 
itself simply into one of mortality. 
Authors, it is commonly believed, 
seldom live to grow old. Only too 
little time is given them in which to 
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collect fame and become immortal. 
For only too many authors, that is, 
Nature herself disposes of the ar- 
gument. 

But the question remains: How 
would literature have fared and 
how would it fare to-day if there 
were a retiring age? We should be 
richer still for the famous “Diction- 
ary,” and the poorer lacking the 
“Lives of the Poets” We should 
have suffered the profound awak- 
ening of “War and Peace,” and per- 
haps have been spared the doubtful 
regeneration of the Tolstoyan 
teachings. In our own times—but 
here danger lies. Any further in- 
quiry may have to answer the 
charge of being merely personal, or 
at least ‘controversial, or even libel- 
lous. In extenuation it may be 
urged that almost any new but nod- 
ding work by a famous name (for 
the famous, alas, nod as though by 
right) will be assured not of re- 
spect alone but of high and even 
lavish praise, and this is bad for 
literature, bad for reading (with- 
out which there could hardly be 
literature), and bad for reverence, 
which is essential for everything. 
Short of anonymity, not among crit- 
ics only but also among authors, 
retirement at any age, one is in- 
clined to think, provided it be vol- 
untary, is better than that litera- 
ture should wither and the author’s 
laurels grow into lichens or turn to 
aspidistras on his brow. 


—The Times 
don), June 27th. 


Literary Supplement (Lon- 





Recent Events 


VicuHy BrEAKsS RELATIONS WITH 
UNITED STATES 


On Sunday, November 8th, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that 
United States forces had made land- 
ings in French North Africa, and he 
made a short-wave radio address in 
French to the people of France tell- 
ing them that we were doing this to 
forestall a threatened invasion of 
this territory by the armies of Ger- 
many and Italy. The President em- 
phasized that we-wished to cause no 
harm to France and once the men- 
ace of Axis aggression was removed 
we would quit French territory at 
once. He asked the co-operation of 
France in our determined effort to 
defeat our common enemies. The 
Pétain-Laval Government at once 
severed diplomatic relations with 
the United States and recalled to 
Vichy General Maxime Weygand, 
former commander of French forces 
in North Africa. 

That same day it was reported 
that Algiers had asked for an armis- 
tice and that Admiral Frangois Dar- 
lan, chief of French forces, had been 
taken prisoner. The following day, 
Washington, regretting the stand 
taken by the Hitler-dominated re- 
gime, handed his passport to Gaston 
Henri-Haye, Ambassador of Vichy 
France to this country. As yet there 
has been no formal declaration of 
war, but our troops continue to land 
in North Africa and make their way, 
with little opposition, eastward to 
meet Marshal Rommel’s retreating 
army which for several days was be- 
ing driven back by the British forces 


in Egypt. To facilitate this maneu- 
ver of our troops, President Roose- 
velt requested Sidi Moncef Pasha, 
Bey of Tunis, to permit the United 
States forces transit through Tu- 
nisia. Lieutenant -General Dwight 
B. Eisenhower is commanding 
United States operations in North 
Africa. General Henri Honoré Gir- 
aud arrived in Algeria from France 
to take command of the Free French 
resistance to Axis and Vichy opposi- 
tion. General Giraud escaped from 
the Germans in the first World War 
and did the same thing again in the 
present war. 


<n 
> 





CHARLES A. MCMAHON DIES 


AT the age of sixty-three, Charles 
A. McMahon, editor for the past 
twenty-two years of Catholic Action, 
published by the N. C. W. C. died 
in Washington on November 8th. 
Mr. McMahon was always identi- 
fied with educational and _ liter- 
ary work. He was born in Hins- 
dale, N. Y., and taught for several 
years in private and public schools 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 
One of his brothers was the late 
Most Rev. John J. McMahon, Bishop 
of Trenton, N. J. During the first 
World War, shortly after the 
N. C. W. C. was organized, Mr. Mc- 
Mahon was appointed associate edi- 
tor of its civic education campaign. 
He helped prepare the Civics Cate- 
chism on the Rights and Duties of 
American Citizens. This is widely 
used in Americanization classes and 
has been translated into fourteen 
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languages. Later Mr. McMahon be- 
came director of the bureau of mo- 
tion pictures of the N. C. W. C., and 
in 1920 he undertook the editorship 
of the Bulletin which later changed 
its name to Catholic Action. He also 
wrote for many other magazines and 
newspapers and gave addresses 
throughout the country on Catholic 
organization and civil activities. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
— 





CARDINAL DOUGHERTY SPEAKS AT 
Victory MAss 


TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND persons 
gathered in Convention Hall in Phil- 
adelphia on the Feast of All Saints 
for a Victory Mass celebrated by the 
Most Rev. George L. Leech, Bishop 
of Harrisburg, Pa., in the presence 
of His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia and his Auxiliary Bishop, the 
Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb. The in- 
tentions of the Mass were for a com- 
plete victory for the armed forces of 
the United States, for the repose of 
the souls of those who have died for 
their country, for the safe return of 
members of the armed forces, and 
for a speedy peace. A message was 
received from President Roosevelt 
in which he said: “We must all 
unite in labor and in prayer to 
achieve victory and to bring back to 
the world an international order 
dominated by true Christian prin- 
ciples.” Two members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet were present at the 
Mass: Attorney General Biddle and 
Postmaster General Walker. Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts of the U. S. 
Supreme Court and many other not- 
ables of the nation and the state at- 
tended. 

Cardinal Dougherty made a stir- 
ring address which was heard not 
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only by_the thousands in Convention 
Hall, but which was carried by radio 
throughout the nation and over 
most of the world. His Eminence 
first thanked the President for his 
gracious message of greeting and 
good will. “It seems not unlikely,” 
the Cardinal continued, “that the 
present war will usher in a new 
era for the greater part of the mod- 
ern world; as the onslaughts of the 
northern barbarians against ancient 
Rome introduced a new epoch into 
the old world. At any rate, should 
we lose the war,” he continued, 
“this land will be the choice prize of 
despoilers. It will be pounced upon 
by vultures, which will devour it to 
the bone. ... If one wishes to pic- 
ture to’himself our fate in case of 
defeat, he has only to look at what 
has taken place in the conquered 
parts of Europe. We ourselves, 
then, must shape the future of our 
country. It will depend upon us 
whether we are to win or lose.” 

Cardinal Dougherty expressed the 
firm conviction that in view of our 
immense natural resources, our 
fearlessness and our indomitable 
will “to safeguard against all ene- 
mies our liberty and rights, we must 
win, we will win, the victory.” He 
called upon all his hearers to unite 
under our Commander-in-Chief, and 
he said this course was dictated not 
only by reason but by Revelation,” 
and he quoted St. Paul: “Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers; 
for there is no power but from God, 
and those that are, are ordained of 
God.” 

The Cardinal sent a special mes- 
sage to our armed forces every- 
where. “You, our fellow-Americans 
under arms, are the hope of our na- 
tion. You wage war, not to rob 
other peoples of home and father- 
land, but to defend your own land 
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and homes; you fight for the preser- 
vation of the freedom handed down 
to us by our forefathers; you risk 
your lives in the sacred cause of re- 
ligion and civilization. You are ever 
in our minds and hearts,” His Emi- 
nence concluded, “and are remem- 
bered in our prayers. In your dan- 
gers and sufferings you have our 
sympathy. We feel sure that in 
time to come the children of Amer- 
ica will read in their school books 
the story of your valorous deeds 
and glorious triumphs, as we, when 
young, read in our textbooks of 
Bunker Hill, Saratoga Heights and 
Valley Forge. We pray that in every 
battle with our enemies God’s pro- 
tecting hand may be stretched over 
you.” 


<> 
i 





DEATH OF JOSEPHINE BROWNSON 


Miss JOSEPHINE BROWNSON died 
in Detroit, Mich., November 10th, 
after a year’s illness. These notes 
in May, 1939, recorded that Miss 
Brownson had been awarded the 
Laetare Medal for that year. She 
belonged to one of the oldest and 
most prominent families in Detroit, 
where she was highly respected for 
her outstanding leadership in Cath- 
olic affairs, especially in the reli- 
gious education of children. For 
several years Miss Brownson taught 
mathematics in the public schools 
but she resigned this position in 
1906 to devote all her time to the 
Catholic Instruction League which 
she had founded to care for the re- 
ligious instruction of Catholic chil- 
dren in the public schools. She was 
also a leader in social work and in 
1939 was a member of a commission 
that went to Venezuela to advise the 
government there on social service 
technique. 

Miss Brownson was a_ grand- 
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daughter of Orestes A. Brownson, a 
contemporary and close personal 
friend of the Very Rev. Isaac T. 
Hecker, C.S.P. 

May her soul rest in peace! 





THE JAMES J. Hoey AWARDS 


In memory of Mr. James J. Hoey 
who died November 10, 1941, a 
foundation for an Award for Inter- 
racial Justice was recently estab- 
lished and memorial medals for the 
first time were awarded to Mr. 
Frank A. Hall, director of the N. C. 
W. C. News Service and to Mr. Ed- 
ward LaSalle, Negro president of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Kan- 
sas City, Kans. The simple cere- 
mony took place at the Martin de 
Porres Interracial Center, Vesey 
Street, New York, October 25th. 
The Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, pre- 
sented the medals, and participating 
in the presentation were the Rev. 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., editor-in- 
chief of America, the Rev. John La- 
Farge, S.J., executive editor of 
America, and chaplain of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, Mr. Harold 
A. Stevens, president of the Council, 
and Justice Joseph T. Ryan of the 
City Court of New York and presi- 
dent of the Irish-American Commit- 
tee for Interracial Justice. 

Mr. Hall has been director of the 
N. C. W. C. News Service for the 
past ten years and before that was 
assistant director. He is one of the 
best known figures in Catholic jour- 
nalism in this country. In receiving 
the award Mr. Hall declared he was 
proud to be one of the first two upon 
whom it was conferred and he said 
he considered it not so much an 
honor to himself personally as an 
honor to the American Catholic 
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Press at large, adding that “among 
those prominent in the fight for 
racial justice are scores of Catholic 
journalists and writers.” He point- 
ed out that for several years “the 
Catholic Press has taken an active 
part in stimulating interest and zeal 
in the ranks of Catholic lay leaders 
in interracial matters,” and he ob- 
served that “every year our Catholic 
editors give more space to this im- 
portant question.” Mr. Hall cited 
the promptness with which our Axis 
enemies seize upon every evidence of 
race discrimination in this country 
and magnify it in their propaganda, 
and, “I say that a flagrant case of 
injustice to the Negro in these days,” 
he added, “is not only playing into 
the hands of our enemies, but is 
actually treason in war-time.” 

Mr. LaSalle observed that differ- 
ent sections of Catholic America are 
taking their inspiration from the 


call to Catholic Action by the last 
two Pontiffs, and programs of edu- 
cation, discussion and conciliation 
were under way “to try to mitigate 
the effects of the color line, to erase 
it altogether in matters Catholic, to 
try to get Catholics to think Catho- 


lic.” In his own Kansas City, he 
said, where the Interracial Council 
has the full support of Bishop Paul 
Schulte, far-sighted Catholic leaders 
see in the activities of the Council 
a chance to minimize the injustices 
caused by race prejudice. “Our 
Council,” Mr. LaSalle added, “is 
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pointing out the way to better race 
relations from the standpoint of 
Catholic religious and moral teach- 
ing. In this work they are not alone, 
but are moving in concert with a 
great and rapidly increasing body 
of enlightened Catholic Americans 
of both races who are determined 
that the ‘vision of unity’ spoken of 
by our present Holy Father shall 
not be indefinitely postponed, but 
shall be fulfilled in our day and our 
country.” 

The awards honor the memory of 
the late James J. Hoey, K.S.G., one 
of the founders and first president 
of the Catholic Interracial Council 
of New York. They will be given 
annually to two Catholic laymen, 
white and Negro, who have made 
the most outstanding contribution 
during the year to the cause of inter- 
racial justice. Father LaFarge said 
he hoped that “the James J. Hoey 
medal will encourage not merely 
good example in the way of race re- 
lations, on the one hand, or worthy 
personal achievement on the other 
—in other words, the things that in- 
directly tend to improve race rela- 
tions—but something more positive 
and definite, namely, the direct fur- 
therance, by personal or organized 
effort, of work for the education of 
the races in the principles of inter- 
racial justice; the conscious and 
definite promotion of the Catholic 
interracial program.” 

JOSEPH I. MALLOoy. 





Our Contributors 


THE man whom Hitler hates and 
fears perhaps more than any other, 
and who, once a member of his 
party, since 1930 has fought him as 
head of the German Black Front, is 
well qualified to answer as well as 
to ask the question, “What About 
Germany After the War?” OrTTo 
STRASSER, after a series of hair- 
breadth escapes, is now living in 
Canada, and still working to defeat 
Hitler in his own country. Herr 
Strasser is the author of Hitler and I 
and Germany Tomorrow, the latter 
an amplification of his present ar- 
ticle. 


DAvip MARSHALL, whom like most 
of our contributors this month, we 
present for the first time, gives us 
in “The Fenians After Seventy-five 
Years” an extract from his forth- 
coming book on Charles Stewart 
Parnell. He is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Sun, 
model railway editor of Popular 
Science Magazine, and a regular 
contributor to The Commonweal. 
He is to be congratulated as the 
proud father of “nine handsome 
children,” having married one of his 
classmates at the University of 
Pennsylvania, whence they were 
both graduated in 1920. Mr. Mar- 
shall also studied for five years in 
Europe; he now lives in South Or- 
ange, N. J. 


ANOTHER new name in our col- 
umns this month is Epwin B. 
Matzke, Px.D., who in “Symbols in 
the Snow” gives us a charming story 
that is partially true. In it we dis- 


cover the scientist who is assistant 
professor of Botany at Columbia 
University, and on the staff of the 
Department of Biology at Fordham 
University, but even more ‘do we 
sense the poet penetrating far be- 
yond the realms of science. Dr. 
Matzke has written much on scien- 
tific subjects, but we hope he’ll let 
the poet speak as frequently in the 
future. 


WE are prone to forget not only 
the man himself, but “The Indomi- 
table Courage of Sidney Lanier.” 
SISTER TERESA ANN DoyYLeE, M.A., re- 
minds us very pleasantly of both. 


She teaches English and Latin at 
Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kans., having entered the 
Benedictine novitiate after two years 
at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind. The Religious of the Sacred 
Heart may also lay claim to her as 
she spent the twelve years of her 
preparatory education at their house 
in St. Joseph, Mo. An article of hers 
appeared in The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review for October. 


IT is some consolation to think 
with Dr. J. C. MAlER-HULTSCHIN of 
“The Collapse of Marxism” as one 
of the consequences of the present 
war. The Doctor, formerly editor 
of a valiant and powerful anti-Nazi 
and pro-Catholic newspaper in Po- 
land, Der Deutsche in Polen, was 
forced to flee for his life when the 
war broke out, and is now carrying 
on with much difficulty in London. 
He originally added the second part 
to his name as a protest against the 
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severing of the Hultschin territory 
from Germany and its ceding to 
Czecho - Slovakia at the Versailles 
Peace Conference. 


WirTH his usual perspicacity and 
historical sense, STANLEY B. JAMES 
writes of “An English Hitler,” prov- 
ing once more the truth of the old 
adage that there is nothing new un- 
der the sun. Despite the misfor- 
tunes of war, Mr. James continues 
to write for many Catholic maga- 
zines here and in England. 


From Auckland, New Zealand—a 
country that does not seem so far 
away from us now as it used to— 
comes JusTicE P. J. O’REGAN’s “A 
Vindication of George.” His Honor 
was inspired to write it by Father 
Fichter’s article in our February, 
1941, number on “The Revival of 
Georgism.” Justice O’Regan is a 
native of New Zealand of Irish stock, 
a member of the New Zealand Bar 
and sole Judge of the Compensation 
Court, a tribunal with exclusive 
jurisdiction in cases of accident 
arising under the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. Widely read and an 
eloquent speaker, he is in much de- 
mand as a lecturer throughout his 
native land. 


STILL another newcomer to our 
pages is Rev. JoseEpH G. McGroarty, 
a young priest of the Brooklyn dio- 
cese with a literary gift, who has 
been an assistant in St. Peter Clav- 
er’s colored parish since his ordina- 
tion in 1940. He is the editor of 
the Parish Monthly Novena publica- 
tion and a contributor to The Tab- 
let. “The Findings of a Negro Par- 
ish Census” might well make us 
hang our heads in shame. 
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AGAIN we _present a_ stranger, 
MAuRICE MurPHy (“A Doll for 
Molly”), whose struggle against the 
ill health which has confined him to 
a sanitorium for the past seven 
years and before that interrupted 
his college career, has doubtless 
given him the insight that makes 
him see in sacrifice the essential 
spirit of Christmas. Mr. Murphy is 
a native of Washington, D. C., and 
writes from Glenn Dale Sanitorium 
in Maryland. He has contributed to 
The Nation, The Preservation of the 
Faith, etc. 


FROM JULIA PEMBER, who in our 
Ball and the Cross department, 
gives us the seasonable “The Christ- 
mas Tree of Life” we have had sev- 


‘eral articles discovering to us the 


beautiful symbolism of our Chris- 
tian liturgy. Miss Pember is at the 
Hotel Seville in New York and is a 
contributor to several periodicals. 


WE have many December poets, 


all old friends. Patrick K. O’HorAN 
was also a contributor to our last 
December number. His delicate 
“Cradle Song of Mary’s Beloved,” 
con:es to us from Somerset, Eng- 
land. Four of our women poets are 
religious, from as many different so- 
cieties: MOTHER ST. JEROME, R.S.H., 
our dean of poets (“The Birth of 
Jesus Christ Was on This Wise”); 
SISTER Mary Epwin, S.H.N. (“The 
Soldiers’ Evening Mass”); Sister M. 
ANGELINE, S.S.N.D. (“In Naza- 
reth”), and Sister Maris STELLA, 
S.S.J. (“Christmas Carol for the 
Dog”). Nancy BucKLEy sends us 
“Wonder” from San Francisco, and 
finally Mrs. Mary LAVELLE KELLEY’S 
“Little Towns” comes to us from 
Burlington, Vt. 





New Books 


Van Loon’s Lives. Written and illustrated by Hendrik Willem Van Loon.— 
I Remember, I Remember. By André Maurois.—Men of Mexico. By Janies A. 
Magner.—The Truth About Soviet Russia. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb.—The 
Soviet Power. By Hewlett Johnson.—Outlines of Russian Culture. By Paul 
Miliukov.—Religion in Soviet Russia. By N. S. Timasheff.—A Catholic Philosophy 
of Education. By John D. Redden, Ph.D., and Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D.—The Day 
Must Dawn. By Agnes Sligh Turnbull.—Grand Canyon. By V. Sackville-West.— 
A High Wind Rising. By Elsie Singmaster—Summer After Summer. By Richard 
Sullivan.—The Family That Overtook Christ. By Rev. M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0.— 
Catechism Comes to Life. By Rev. Stephen Aylward.—Alaska Under Arms. By 


Jean Potter.—Dogsled Apostles. By A. H. Savage.—Children’s Books. 


Van Loon’s Lives. Written and Illus- 
trated by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $3.95. , 

This large book of almost 900 
pages is added to the already long 
list of Van Loon’s best-sellers. It is 
now prominent in all the book stores 
and probably will remain so for a 
long time fo come. Van Loon again 
dips into the treasury of the past 
and takes out handfuls of treasure 
which, however, in his hands often 
becomes very debased currency. It 
was a good idea to bring together in 
imaginary conversations such 
groups as William the Silent and 
George Washington, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare and Moliére, St. Fran- 
cis and Mozart, Beethoven and Na- 
poleon, the Empress Theodora and 
Queen Elizabeth and the Archbish- 
ops of Bithynia and Cyrenaica. A 
diligent reading of the encyclopedias 
and a chastened and dignified imag- 
ination could have made a contribu- 
tion to popular culture which would 
have been very considerable. Mr. 
Van Loon has undoubtedly de- 


spoiled the encyclopedias but his 
imagination is unfortunately not 
chastened by any real scholarship 
and not dignified by any high and 
generous attitudes of his own. In- 
stead of this, it is characterized by 
the usual “liberal” hand-me-downs 
of thought and the usual proletarian 
claptrap. 

I proceed to examples. On page 
275 he tells us how Unitarians of 
Emerson’s time lost “faith in the 
Bible as the only book that could 
show mankind how to live noble and 
decent lives. They began to suggest 
that other works, or parts of other 
works (say the last chapter of A 
Tale of Two Cities), might reveal 
the inherent divinity of the human 
soul quite as clearly as many of the 
stories in the Old Testament.” This 
is a particularly good example of 
the confusion prevalent in “liberal” 
thinking. For example, what do 
they mean by inherent divinity of 
the human soul? Secondly, does it 
ever occur to them that the noble in- 
spiration of A Tale of Two Cities is 
a part of the Christian tradition and 
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stands on the shoulders of the Bible? 

Again, “liberals” are very fond of 
pointing out how the great men of 
the past had to overcome opposition 
from such stupid groups as the 


French Academy and the Milan Con- ° 


servatory of Music. You would 
think that when Verdi, in his teens, 
applied for recognition of the lat- 
ter it was possible for everybody of 
intelligence to hear the music of 
Aida and of Othello. Verdi in his 
teens was simply a boy in his teens, 
and neither Van Loon nor any 
other “liberal” would have been 
likely to recognize his genius. 

But the criticism of these institu- 
tions fits in with the general revolu- 
tionary policy of discrediting every- 
thing established and of tearing 
down everything that has proved its 
usefulness. 

In dealing with Descartes, he ridi- 
cules that philosopher for “swallow- 
ing the story of Loreto” and gives 
the cheap-jack commentary that it 
would have taken “uncommonly 
strong angels” to carry so much 
masonry. 

Van Loon indulges to a certain 
extent (though less than his fel- 
low-countryman, Van Paassen) in 
the current proletarian mania. He 
thinks that there is going on a 
very “indecent scramble for what 
are sometimes (God knows why!) 
called ‘the good things of life.’”” He 
finds, however, that this indecent 
scramble is going on among the re- 
cent immigrants rather than among 
the older settlers. The older ones 
came to America it appears to “de- 
velop a new way of spiritual life.” 
The new-comers “without any roots 

-in our soil” have come for the pur- 
pose of plundering the continent. It 
is difficult to know just where he 
places himself and whether he rates 
his handsome home in New Green- 
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wich among the things which (only 
God knows why) are called the good 
things of life. 

To some the above remarks may 
seem more stringent than is usual 
but we are getting a little tired of 
the outpouring of cheap ideas and 
the popularity accorded to vulgar 
and bigoted minds. 

In the first 200 pages of this book 
I have found 17 instances of very 
substantial anti-Catholic prejudices 
and I feel that the rest of the book 
will be subject to a similar statistic. 
It would be very desirable that not 
only Catholics but all citizens who 
care for tradition and culture would 
take proper note of the deficiencies 
of writers like Van Loon. 

Some months ago the editor of 
this magazine commented on the 
fact that German philosophy and 
education, which are now so unpop- 
ular in this country, were for years 
unpopular only in Catholic circles 
and that the highest prestige in edu- 
cational institutions was accorded 
to German graduates. On page 264, 
Van Loon has a confirmation of this 
where he says that he spent five 
years in Germany and Austria “be- 
cause I wanted to teach in an Ameri- 
can university, and thirty-five years 
ago you could not get a job unless 
you had a German Ph.D.” The 
German Ph.D.’s contributed very 
questionable values to this country. 
Among them the present author is 
one of the most questionable. 

J. &. ¢. 


I Remember, I Remember. By André 
Maurois. Translated from the 
French by Denver and Jane Lind- 
ley. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.00. 

It would be strange if that mas- 

ter of the fictionized biography, M. 

Maurois, should not produce an au- 
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tobiography with all the charm and 
interest of the novel. And surely 
the story of the little French Jewish 
boy, son of Alsatian mill owners, 
who was to be received into the 
French Academy as one of the best 
known writers of his time, has ele- 
ments of both novel and romance. 
Young Emile Herzog was a brilliant 
student, and from the first would 
have preferred a career as writer or 
professor; but in deference to fam- 
ily traditions he entered the heredi- 
tary cloth mill and became expert in 
its technique. It was not until the 
first World War—during which he 
was assigned to the British army be- 
cause of his knowledge of English— 
that he achieved immediate success 
with The Silence of Colonel Bram- 
ble. This proved an introduction 
to the literary world of Paris and 
launched the career of “André Mau- 
rois,” which was rendered secure 
and also unique when Ariel, his life 
of Shelley, was published in 1923. 
The vogue given by this book to so- 
called “romanticized biography,” 
good, bad and indifferent, was not 
an unqualified joy to its author; but 
his distinction of style, his under- 
standing sympathy with human per- 
sonality and his penchant for Eng- 
lish themes were from that moment 
beyond dispute. 

In treating the material of his own 
life M. Maurois achieves the happi- 
est middle course between telling 
too much and telling too little. Un- 
like so many biographies, the story 
is not padded to excessive length 
and never oppresses by its egotism. 
He has been thrown with most of 
the rulers and scholars of his time, 
but seems never to lose affectionate 
remembrance of quite humble 
friends and relatives. Exquisite tact 
has gone into the tender restraint 
with which he tells of his two mar- 
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riages—both to Catholics. But prob- 
ably the highlight of his achieve- 
ment is reached when he, who saw 
the collapse of France at close range, 
refuses to find a scapegoat for that 
calamity. The divisions and delays 
of Rightest and Leftist politics he 
knew all too well; but with St. Exu- 
péry he insists that the fundamental 
cause was insufficient numbers and 
insufficient mechanization — the 
tragic fact, as one of the French 
generals remarked, that soldiers 
“can’t stop tanks with their bare 
bodies.” 

In brief, the book is wise and 
magnanimous and true to the recon- 
ciling spirit which André Maurois 
has always wished to penetrate his 
work. Its final chapters, telling of 
the new life being built up by M. 
and Madame Maurois in this coun- 
try, are even fuller of hopeful cour- 
age than of the inevitable sorrow 
which lay back of their migration. 
A volume bound up so closely with 
the war through which we are liv- 
ing, yet managing by its charm and 
vision to transcend this war, be- 
comes an ideal Christmas gift for 
1942. K. B. 


Men of Mexico. By James A. Mag- 


ner. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 

ing Co. $4.00. 

No book since Bishop Kelley’s 
Blood-drenched Altars has given us 
so fine a picture of Mexican life as 
this work of Father Magner. Clear- 
ly conceived and consistent, it per- 
sonifies the ideals and the great 
ideas of our southern neighbor 
through a series of biographical 
sketches. 

A first-rate preface outlines the 
various epochs in the history of 
Mexico and the complicated prob- 
lem of building a united nation out 
of all the diversities and tragic er- 
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rors in the past. The makers of that 
nation are then called upon to 
march before the reader. Seventeen 
outstanding figures reveal the suc- 
cessive steps in the story of four 
centuries. The result of the dra- 
matic presentation is a well-round- 
ed, complete narrative. 

The native base of Mexican life is 
typified in the Aztec Moctezuma. 
Cortes conquers, and introduces 
Spanish civilization. Las Casas 
pleads for noble treatment of the 
Indian. Zumarraga wins the Indian 
to Christianity. Quiroga shows him 
how to lift his social life and teaches 
him economic pursuits that remain 
to our day. Mendoza governs the 
viceroyalty as its first great ruler. 
Two centuries are skipped and Re- 
villa Gigedo appears as the last of 
the notable viceroys. At once the 
people, under the leadership of Hi- 
dalgo, Morelos, Iturbide and Santa 
Anna, build a republican regime. 
From this point onward, until the 
crowded picture is complicated by 
the advance of militant Marxism, 
the man on horseback holds the 
stage. 

To this reviewer the best sections 
of the book are the lives of Zumar- 
raga, Quiroga, and Revilla Gigedo. 
Their significance in the totality of 
the story is rarely recognized by our 
writers, though they were vital in 
the actual formation of the nation. 
The account of Juarez is also very 
well done, with a thoroughness and 
objectivity hardly to be found in any 
published formal history. 

The footnotes throughout the 
book are of very unequal value. 
Many of them are quite informative. 
Were their use restricted to this 
function, critics would have no 
cause for complaint. When, how- 
ever, they seem to support the nar- 
rative as primary materials, one 


notices an absence of criticism that 
cannot fail to meet « cool reception. 
In the colonial period this defect is 
patent. The citations in the repub- 
lican epoch are rather confirmatory 


‘ than basic, and there they will un- 


doubtedly be appreciated by the gen- 
eral reader. 

The book is written in a clear and 
pleasant style. The generosity and 
fairness of the author, and his effort 
at completeness, indicate a happy 
future for his volume. W.E. S. 


The Truth About Soviet Russia. By 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

The Soviet Power. By Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury. New 
York: Modern Age Books. $2.50. 

Outlines of Russian Culture. By Paul 
Miliukov. Edited by Michael 
Karpovich. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50. 

Religion in Soviet Russia. By N. S. 
Timasheff. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

Not only with regard to the books 
named above, but also in the case 
of innumerable articles, speeches 
and interviews on Russia, one may 
wisely begin by ascertaining the 
attitude taken with regard to reli- 
gion; for here, most of all, one may 
find a clue to the reliability of writ- 
ers or speakers. The simple truth 
of the matter is, that the record of 
the Soviet government in dealing 
with religion is shocking to persons 
of all creeds; and representatives of 
all creeds have condemned it as ut- 
terly indefensible. Therefore, it is 
well, in determining the reliability 
of an author, to ask: Does he evade 
the religious issue? Does he palli- 
ate the Soviet crimes? Or does he 
present an objective report upon the 
facts? The application of this yard- 
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stick to the books above named will 
occasion a serious shaking of confi- 
dence in the integrity of the Webbs; 
it will cause a lowering of one’s 
esteem for the mental acumen of the 
Dean of Canterbury; and it will 
arouse grateful appreciation for the 
care with which the authors of the 
last two books named, have sought 
out and honestly presented the 
available evidence. From neither of 
these last books will one get a really 
satisfying account, for information 
is difficult to obtain under the Soviet 
regime; yet what is here set down 
seems valuable by contrast with the 
accounts given by the Webbs and 
by the Dean, who apparently have 
forgotten what many of us will 
never forget—the announcement of 
a deliberate policy of lying propa- 
ganda in Moscow, which renders 
official guarantees from that capital 


wholly unreliable in the judgment 


of discerning persons. The Webb 
book nevertheless gains in value by 
its inclusion of the Russian Consti- 
tution of 1936, wherein one may 
read again that subtly mocking 
clause of Article 124: “Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda shall be 
recognized for all citizens.” 


Mr. Miliukov’s book is Part I. of 
a work which, in the two Parts still 
to come, will discuss literature, ar- 
chitecture, painting and music. It 
comes from a man who was a leader 
of the constitutional opposition dur- 
ing the last days of the Czarist 
regime, who was forced into exile 
when the Communists took over 
and who now, at the age of eighty- 
two, lives in “unoccupied” France, 
the recognized dean of Russian his- 
torians. The book has been abridged 
competently, and translated into 
clear, readable English. Its chap- 
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ters give an illuminating analysis of 
the Russian people as first affected 
by the impact of Christianity, and 
tell how the crude, materialistic, 
half-pagan mentality which charac- 
terized so large a proportion of peo- 
ple, monks, and clergy, lent itself 
to the organization of a state- 
church, harmonizing with aspira- 
tions for national and ecclesiastical 
independence, inheriting the worst 
elements of Byzantine Caesaro- 
papism, and therefore remaining in- 
stinctively jealous and aloof in its 
relationships with Rome. Small in 
size, this is a book which will repay 
serious attention. 

It is interesting to note that on 
page 211, Mr. Miliukov refers to 
N. S. Timasheff as author of the best 
brief discussion (in English) of re- 
ligion in Soviet Russia. Timasheff’s 
latest volume—already published in 
part in Thought and in the Russian 
Review, describes the trends of Rus- 
sian Communism which have af- 
fected the religion of the people dur- 
ing the last quarter of the century. 
Timasheff bases his statements on 
personal observations made during 
his four years (1917-1921) in Lenin- 
grad, on data provided by Soviet 
newspapers and journals, on re- 
ports made by foreign visitors and 
on private communications. We 
have here then, not one more criti- 
cal study of Communism to swell 
the fairly abundant literature on 
that subject, but a careful account 
of actual religious conditions —a 
point on which the public for a long 
time has been almost completely un- 
informed. 

Outlining the several phases 
through which religious persecu- 
tion has passed, the book empha- 
sizes the fact that the momentum of 
the anti-religious offensive has been 
checked by the adamant resistance 
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of millions of the Russian people, 
old and young, illiterate and edu- 
cated, in whose souls religion is still 
a living force. The League of Mili- 
tant Atheists manifests a striking 
lack of anti-religious enthusiasm; 
and the failure to create a new gen- 
eration imbued solely with Marxist 
dogma “has been a deadly blow to 
the hopes of Communists” who 
aimed at the total destruction not 
only of Christianity, but indeed of 
all belief in God. Religion has 
proved to be “the most tenacious 
and indestructible of all the surviv- 
ors from pre-revolutionary Russia.” 
In consequence a new religious pol- 
icy has been adopted, which repre- 
sents a partial compromise forced 
upon a reluctant government by 
widespread disapproval, domestic 
and foreign. It is notable however, 
that, during the last few years, the 
general relaxation of official oppres- 
sion coincided with a tendency to 
focus persecution on the Roman 
Catholic Church as the most power- 
ful enemy with which Communism 
must reckon. 

As to the future, the fact that 
every revolution must undo part of 
what it has done and that striking 
changes have taken place in the na- 
ture of Russian Communism during 
the last ten years, suggests the pos- 
sibility that in the post-war era re- 
ligion will possibly enjoy “an easing 
off along the lines of 1939-41.” 
Hence, although religious propa- 
ganda is still illegal, and although 
the law banns public sermons, re- 
ligious literature, Bible classes and 
Sunday Schools, it is still possible 
that the faith of the people will tri- 
umph in the end and that “Holy 
Russia” may rise once again “from 
her baptism of blood.” Meanwhile 
—in the words of a recent C. T. S. 
leaflet, “Russia and Communism”— 
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Christians should remember that 
the Communist party is attempting 
to “profit by the present popularity 
of Russia.” The leaders are “gloss- 
ing over the anti-religious spirit of 


.Communism, and representing the 


Party as being unconcerned with re- 
ligious beliefs,” whereas, the actual 
program of the Communist Interna- 
tional calls for the systematic com- 
bating of religion and demands that 
the totalitarian state shall carry on 
antireligious propaganda with all 
the means at its disposal. J. Mcs. 


A Catholic Philosophy of Education. 
By John D. Redden, Ph.D., and. 
Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$3.50. 

Dr. John Redden and Dr. Francis 
Ryan of the School of Education at 
Fordham University have presented 
to the Catholic educational world a 
work which fulfills most of the re- 
quirements of an ideal textbook. In 
the preface, they state in a straight- 
forward and clear-cut manner their 
end and the means by which they 
hope to attain it—“The purpose of 
this book is to present a Catholic 
philosophy of education flowing 
from a Catholic philosophy of life. 
The authors have attempted to 
achieve this objective in three ways: 
(1) by setting forth the fundamen- 
tal principles of education in the 
light of Scholastic philosophy, (2) 
by applying that philosophy in a 
critical evaluation of certain false 
philosophies of education, (3) by 
presenting evidence to show that 
Catholic education takes into ac- 
count the ‘whole man,’ because it 
embraces the discipline of all the 
powers of body and soul, and essen- 
tially is, therefore, religious, moral, 
liberal, cultural and universal.” 

These things they have done with 
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great clarity, succinctness and a 
very skillful organization of vast 
_ material. Perhaps certain funda- 
mental metaphysical concepts un- 
derlying the Catholic philosophy of 
education have not been sufficiently 
brought out. In their enunciation 
of principles, one does not get the 
sense of peaks and valleys but rath- 
er of an undiversified plain. The 
bibliographies given at the close of 
each chapter are full and very help- 
ful, though they deal almost too ex- 
clusively with secondary sources 
rather than with the great classics 
of Catholic philosophy and of Catho- 
lic thought. However, there are 
copious quotations throughout the 
book of works not enumerated in 
the bibliographies. The chapter— 


Educational Agencies—makes espe- 
cially good use of the great Encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII. and Pius XI. by a 


very full and apt series of quota- 
tions. One rarely finds this topic 
better treated than it is here. 

There are some excellent analyses 
of false systems of education which 
will be helpful to students, and the 
chapter Education for Democracy 
contains a valuable summing up of 
the topic. Indeed, the book on the 
whole seems to be the answer to a 
harried educator’s prayer for a per- 
fect textbook. But the question still 
remains, should a professor of edu- 
cation, no matter how harried, make 
a prayer for such a book! It is so 
good that in a sense it defeats its 
own ends. 

A student without vision and 
without depth of penetration could 
learn the contents of this book and 
pass an examination with high 
marks, almost entirely by the exer- 
cise of a retentive memory. Ought 
an adult student’s thinking on so 
important a subject be done for him 
by such a presentation? Would not 
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students intellectually developed to 
a point when they are ready for the 
study of the Catholic philosophy of 
education become better educators 
by an intensive study of a few great 
classics, by penetration into the 
principles of education as set forth, 
for example, in the De Magistro of 
St. Thomas, in Bossuet, in Fénelon, 
in Cardinal Newman and in the 
great Encyclicals on education rath- 
er than by the mastery of a text- 
book, even so good a one as this? 

If, however, A Catholic Philoso- 
phy of Education is used exclusively 
and mechanically—as many will be 
tempted to use it—it will turn out 
uninspired and unenlightened 
teachers who will have all the an- 
swers but will be unaware of the 
Thing. G. C. D. 


The Day Must Dawn. By Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

Grand Canyon. By V. Sackville- 
West. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

A High Wind Rising. By Elsie Sing- 
master. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2.50. 

Summer After Summer. By Richard 
Sullivan. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 
The Day Must Dawn is a very good 

historical novel, both in its concep- 

tion of character and its conception 
of history. The author avoids the 
mistake of trying to make history 
do the work of fiction. She tells 
a quiet story of the courage and 
faith of the Scotch Presbyterian 
settlers of western Pennsylvania 
against the background of the Revo- 
lutionary and Indian Wars. The 
settlers hold on to their land until 
they are driven out by Indians or 
by the depredations of nature, and 
then move on to another outpost of 
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civilization. In spite of the hard 
conditions of their life, they have 
time to read Shakespeare, Milton, 
the Bible, and Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Though the narrative is without ac- 
cent, it is interesting and compel- 
ing. The characters are created 
through action, and, though very 
ordinary people, engage our deepest 
sympathies. What makes the novel 
memorable is the noble pity with 
which the author views their suffer- 
ings. There are defects in the struc- 
ture, but they are insignificant in 
the light of the integrity of Mrs. 
Turnbull’s vision. The diary does 
not seem entirely natural and often 
impedes the story; the conversation 
is sometimes dull, and symbols are 
emphasized too much. For all this, 
the story is as true as life itself. 


Grand Canyon is a fantasy 
based on the assumption that Eng- 
land has been beaten by the Ger- 
mans and that America has been 
tricked into signing a peace with the 
victors, only to be invaded from the 
sea and air by hordes of Nazis. As 
fantasy the book is not very inter- 
esting, because the events are too 
close to the present, and as propa- 
ganda in favor of loyalty to the Eng- 
lish cause, it is a bit too late. The 
author has style and ability; one 
wonders why she has turned to a 
trivial exercise like this in the midst 
of a war which has forced the bitter 
cup of suffering on the whole Eng- 
lish nation. The story takes place 
in a hotel near the Grand Canyon, 
where an international group of 
people along with part of the Ameri- 
can army and air force, are betrayed 
_ by a native Quisling and are forced 
to take refuge in the Canyon. The 
device gives V. Sackville-West a 
chance for some good writing, but 
not good enough to be spread over 
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a whole novel. The book adds noth- 
ing to her reputation either as a nov- 
elist or a prophet. 


The third novel named above is a 
romantic story of the German set- 
tlements in eastern Pennsylvania 
between the years 1728 and 1755. 
The settlers have the makings of 
good farmers in them, are sturdy 
and honest and intelligent, but are 
constantly harassed by the Indians 
and the French. As Miss Singmas- 
ter knows this countryside and its 
people, the book has many good de- 
scriptions of the fertile valleys 
around York and Lancaster and 
Carlisle, as well as of German cus- 
toms, many of which are still in 
vogue in this part of Pennsylvania 
today. The book is interesting 
enough, but marred by a common- 
place style better suited to a popular 
magazine than to the novel. 


Summer After Summer purports 
to be a study of American family 
life, but in reality it is the story of 
Eddie Nails and his wife, who in the 
first part of the novel are expecting 
their second child, in the second part 
are still expecting it, and in the 
third part have it. Now I know 
there is a Chekhov play in which 
three sisters want to go to Moscow 
in the first act, still want to go in the 
succeeding acts, and never go. But 
this play suggests the apathy and 
despair of a whole people who have 
lost their capacity to act and con- 
tinue to live on in a world of dreams, 
but Summer After Summer has no 
universal implications whatsoever. 
The author might very well have 
suggested the tragedy of a world so 
organized that many young people 
cannot marry in their youth or, if 
they do marry, cannot support a 
family, but Mr. Sullivan has not 
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done that. If Eddie Nails is a real 
person and should happen to read 
this book, he would feel foolish in- 
deed to think what has been made 
of his situation. N. E. M. 


The Family That Overtook Christ. 
By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.75. 

The title of this book is taken 
from a phrase of St. Bernard who 
said that it will be of little avaii to 
follow Christ “unless we catch up 
with Him.” In narrative form the 
author introduces us to the individ- 
ual careers of the nine members of 
Bernard’s family—his parents, his 
five brothers, his sister, and him- 
self. In a sense, the volume falls 
into the category of fictionized 
biography; but actually it is in a 
class by itself. Not often does one 
come upon a more striking proof 


that inspirations to sanctity can be 
conveyed by homely illustrations 
and by very modern phrases. 


“Roughly speaking,” said Abbot 
Stephen Harding (talking with his 
prior in the year 1113), “I think all 
men fall under those two heads: the 
‘yes-men’ and the ‘no-men.’.. . Ber- 
nard and Hugh are ‘no-men.’” 

The author, known to us by his 
widely read volume The Man Who 
Got Even With God, has chosen a 
great subject and he imparts clari- 
fying lessons. The lofty wisdom 
breathing through his pages will 
illuminate the reader on the nature 
of holiness, on the true ideal of voca- 
tion and on the practical way to cul- 
tivate the various virtues. These are 
spiritual nobles that he describes— 
all of them venerable, or blessed, or 
canonized; and his sympathetic, de- 
tailed account of their way of life, 
and of the grounds upon which the 
Church has classified them as holy, 
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cannot but be profitable to a great 
army of readers. Possibly, it is the 
very greatness of his subject and his 
own personal zeal, that interferes 
with due order in his thought and 
restraint in his language. But these 
are minor excesses, which cold- 
blooded editing would have pruned 
away. 


Catechism Comes to Life. By Rev. 
Stephen Aylward. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Catechetical Guild. $1.00. 

It seems well to begin by saying 
that this not-too-wisely chosen title 
is nevertheless fairly descriptive of 
the book; for catechists are here in- 
structed in the art of transforming 
the abstract and formal into the 
concrete and vivid, of electrifying 
and mobilizing truths which might 
easily remain ponderous and unat- 
tractive. Experienced teachers 
have long recognized that our tradi- 
tional catechetical formulas are 
really conclusions — statements of 
what the pupil may be expected to 
know at the end of his training; and, 
from a pedagogical point of view, 
the primary problem is to discover 
a process by which the pupil may 
be helped to arrive at these conclu- 
sions. Catechetics will advance in 
the measure that skilled educators 
focus their attention upon this 
problem, experimenting with meth- 
ods and devices, testing, comparing 
and announcing results. 

The book named above shows its 
author—in Holy Orders, but not yet 
a priest—to be intelligent, alert, 
zealous, well trained, and an artist; 
it bears witness to the impressive 
possibilities of pedagogical method 
in the field of religion; it might 
without exaggeration be called a 
Vade Mecum for the catechist to 
whom it gives instruction not only 
on the teaching of lessons, but also 
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on the developing of examples and 
the making of spiritual applications. 
Not here presented for the first time, 
the illustration of doctrines by color 
changes, is however, described more 
fully and carefully than ever before; 
and, with the help of the “cate- 
chemical” appendix, the average 
teacher should be able to conduct 
the six illuminating experiments 
called for in the text. ‘ The section 
on periodicals, books and catalogues 
provides valuable clues to good col- 
lateral reading. All in all, the book 
suggests the reflection that a largely 
neglected field of apostolic activity 
will be much more extensively and 
intensively cultivated when the con- 
tents of these pages work their way 
into the general consciousness. 
J. Mcs. 


Alaska Under Arms. By Jean Potter. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

Dogsled Apostles. By A. H. Savage. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.75. 
A few years ago an Alaskan re- 

ferred to his native territory as the 

“ramparts we don’t watch”; but 

that title, appropriate enough at the 

time, has ceased to fit since our gov- 
ernment—belatedly and hurriedly— 
has begun to develop the area which 

General (“Billy”) Mitchell called 

“the most important strategic place 

in the world.” Jean Potter, a New 

Yorker by birth and a member of the 

research staff of Fortune Magazine, 

in this account of what she saw 
with her own eyes, and heard with 
her own ears, has composed a book 
which acquaints us not only with 


the innate characteristics of this im- 
mense territory—one-fifth as big as 
the United States—but also indicates 
graphically the reasons for its mili- 
tary value. It seems strange in 
retrospect that the first appropria- 
tion for the erection of serious de- 
fenses in Alaska was made in 1939, 
when we reflect that at Bering Strait 
the Pacific is less than sixty miles 
across, that the American and the 
Russian islands are separated by 
less than two miles of sea, and that 
in winter time, Eskimos have 
walked from America to Asia in a 
few hours. There is one good map 
in the end papers of this book 
which, however, does not suffice to 
locate the places mentioned in the 
text. The book is so full of infor- 
mation vitally interesting in the 
present year, and perhaps destined 
to be still more so in 1943, that— 
given more maps — it would take 
rank as required reading. 

The second book named above, 
from which Miss Savage drew her 
article on Bishop Crimont in our 
October number, presents quite an- 
other aspect of Alaska-in the record 
of missionary work done by Jesuit 
and secular missionary priests in 
that region. The story of these 
missions comes from the pen of a 
young American business woman 
who spent a vacation visiting the 
scenes and interviewing many of the 
principals of these inspiring and 
heroic tales. The book contains a 
number of fine original photo- 
graphs, but the lack of anything in 
the nature of a map, limits its in- 
terest provokingly. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Funnies are becoming seri- 
ous. All American Comics has just 
published Picture Stories from the 
Bible (10c) in colored continuity, 
and since fifteen million copies of 
Funnies are sold every month there 
seems no surer way to encourage in- 
timacy with the personalities of the 
Old Testament. The backgrounds 
are very Oriental, the scenes graphic 
and the stories are clearly told with 
a good deal of the original text. Mr. 
Gaines, the President of All Ameri- 
can Comics, is to be congratulated. 
Commander Gene Tunney is on the 
General Advisory Board but no 
Catholic is listed among the special 
editors. The Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke supply the reading 
matter of A Christmas Manger by 
Uncle Gus (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.00), from which a child may 
make his own créche without scis- 
sors because the figures only need 
to be pushed out and folded. It is 
so attractive with its gay colors, 
friendly figures and amusing ani- 
mals that it seems almost rude to 
regret that, although St. Joseph and 
Our Lady are full of devotion, the 
Holy Child seems a little too human. 
We recommend A Christmas Manger 
and A Child’s Book of Christmas 
Carols, illustrated by Masha (Ran- 
dom House. $1.50), which is very 
pretty with its soft colors and gold 
bordered pages presenting eighteen 
carols with simple piano accom- 
paniment. Here again the angels 
are completely human and distinct- 
ly feminine. 

The Tall Book of Mother Goose 
(Illustrated by Feodor Rajanovsky 
—Harper & Bros. $1.00) lives up to 
its name in being long and narrow 
which is really very handy. The 
colors are good, the pictures lively 


and up to date. The artist has put 
dark glasses on the Three Blind 
Mice and for Pussy in the Well 
makes Johnny Stout a small freckled 
hero while Johnny Green is a tough 
little villain with—oh horrors!—a 
cigarette in his mouth. One of the 
most ingratiating books of the year 
is The Little House (Story and, pic- 
tures by Virginia Lee Burton— 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75). The 
house once stood on a little hill with 
its pond and farmyard but the city 
drew nearer and nearer until the 
subway thundered below and the 
skyscrapers towered above and— 
total tragedy comes very close but, 
take our word for it, the Little 
House does get back to its daisies. 
Just how it happens is well worth 
reading because honest art always 
has emotional content and this is 
the work of an artist whose story 
and pictures have equal charm. Of 
interest and great practical comfort 
to the very young is Saturday Ride 
(Ethel Wright and Richard Rose— 
William R. Scott. $1.00), which is 
one of those convenient cardboard 
loose-leaf books with enlightening 
pictures in bright blue and red of a 
night in a sleeping car. On the 
same order but much less interest- 
ing is Tommy Tippett’s Toys by 
Louise Woodcock and Elizabeth 
Logan (William R. Scott. $1.00). 
The Exciting Adventures of Finnie 
the Fiddler by Julian Wehr (Cup- 
ples & Leon Co. $1.00) is also loose- 
leaf, and four of its funny full page 
pictures come to life and how!—a 
lobster swims, sailors dance and a 
cannibal smiles. 

The Blue Guess Book by Charles 
G. Shaw (William R. Scott. $1.00), 
The Indoor Noisy Book by Margaret 
Wise Brown and Leonard Weisgard 
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(William R. Scott. $1.00) and Who 
Wants an Apple? by Quail Hawkins 
(Illustrated by Lolita and David 
Granahan—Holiday House. $1.00) 
are none of them exceptional and 
lack the allure of The Woolly Lamb 
by Helen Hoke and Natalie Fox (Il- 
lustrated by Sally Tate — Julian 
Messner. $1.00), in which we fol- 
low Woolly—whose wool can really 
be stroked—over many blue pages 
until the good dog takes him back 
to his Mother. Another most fasci- 
nating animal is Tuffy (Simon & 
Schuster. $1.00). Tuffy is an hon- 
est to goodness baby bear whose 
stroboscope photographs by Frank 
J. Scherschel are a marvel. Mr. 


Robert J. Doyle, Tuffy’s master, de- 
scribes Tuffy’s feelings during his 
famous boxing match with a Teddy 
Bear. Every animal lover will cher- 
ish the pictures, of which some have 
already appeared in Life. 


Incident 
and pictures have also been drawn 
from life— with a small L—=in 
Marshmallow by Clare Turlay New- 
berry (Harper & Bros. $1.75), 
where Miss Newberry’s clever cray- 
on has immortalized the friendship 
between a big black cat and a tiny 
white rabbit. The very smart gray 
boards enclose a bonus for there is 
an extra picture at the back to be 
taken out for framing. Grown-ups 
will appreciate Marshmallow and 
Tuffy and they will probably be con- 
tinually borrowing from the nursery 
shelves Hi-Po the Hippo by Dorothy 
Thomas (Random House. $3.00). 
Just when we were mourning the 
end of the Babar Books, along comes 
Ruth Gannett with her pictures of 
hippopotamus town. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hippo’s adventures with a foundling 
baby hippo are not only tremen- 
dously amusing but there is a touch 
of sentiment in Miss Thomas’s story 
which Miss Gannett somehow man- 
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ages to transfer to the broad hippo 
faces. 

A Bemelmans book needs no in- 
troduction: Rosebud (Random 
House. $1.00) is for family enter- 
tainment and tells the heroic tale of 
the pink rabbit who was deter- 
mined to show the world that “a 
small rodent,” as one book desig- 
nated him, could be the match for 
a whale and an elephant. And he 
did. At the opposite pole to Bemel- 
mans’ witty animals are Mar- 
guerite Kirmse’s completely con- 
servative terriers of which Tinker 
(Story by Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu 
—J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75) is an 
amiable but banal example, nor 
does Gabriel Churchkitten by Margot 
Austin (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00) 
measure up to Peter Churchmouse. 
A decidedly unusual tale is Angle- 
worms on Toast by MacKinlay Kan- 
tor (Illustrated by Kurt Wiese— 
Coward-McCann, Inc. $1.50). 
Thomas was a little boy who had 


.a habit of demanding this wriggly 
‘dish on all occasions until his par- 


ents cured him. How? By actually 
serving it! The author offers smell- 
ing salts gratis to parents who must 
read it aloud. They will need them. 
Much easier on all concerned is The 
Man Who Lost His Head by Claire 
Huchet Bishop (Pictures by Robert 
McCloskey—Viking Press. $1.00). 
First the Man tried a pumpkin and 
then he tried a parsnip and then he 
tried a wooden head which did very 
well until—he woke up, head and 
all. The pictures are in black and 
white, and so they are in Freddie by 
Frank A. Reilly (Illustrated by 
Donald Gunn—Farrar & Rinehart. 
$1.00), who is a comic strip boy who 
finally manages to climb into the 
adventure strip above him and draw 
a gun for Tex, the Ranger. The au- 
thor used to be a comic strip feature 
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editor. Round-eyed Hezekiah Horton 
by Ellen Tarry (Illustrated by Oli- 
ver Harrington—Viking Press. 
$1.00) is a real boy up in Harlem 
who just loved to watch the cars go 
by on Lenox Avenue and one day 
got a ride in a big red Buick. Miss 
Tarry wrote this book for the chil- 
dren of Friendship House, the Har- 
lem Community Center. Both story 
and pictures—such bright ones—in 
Little Boy Lost in Brazil (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00) are by Kurt 
Wiese who depicts in his own origi- 
nal way the adventures of Carlito 
who went to look for Brownies 
(Sacies) in the jungle and was 
found because the picture of St. 
John which he always wore about 
his neck, fell into the brook and 
floated back to his frantic family. 
“Blessed be St. John!” says Grand- 
pa. “Thank you, Mr. Wiese!” say 
we. 


Farry STORIES: The Tenggren 
Tell-It-Again Book (Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50) seems the best bargain in 
fairy tale collections which has ap- 


peared for a long time. Twenty- 
eight of the favorite classics have 
been edited by Katharine Gibson and 
Gustav Tenggren’s lively imagina- 
tion and fine sense for color have 
embellished its pages. His Prin- 
cesses are as fair and his animals as 
funny as his witches and ogres are 
fearsome. The print is large and 
the paper good but the book is not 
cumbersome. Nikkernik, Nakkernak 
and Nokkernok (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50) are three little old 
men who live in a forest that is full 
of lions. Dola de Jong and her hus- 
band, Jan H. Hoowij—well known 
in Holland —show what happens 
when the old men catch a lion in a 
cupboard and take it to the Zoo. 
The pictures in black and white are 
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by Mr. Hoowij. Prince Prigio (Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.75) was a great 
grandson of Giglio I. whose history 
has been recorded by Thackeray in 
The Rose and the Ring. This biogra- 
phy of Prigio was written by An- 
drew Lang, who edited so many 
fairy stories, and Robert Lawson, 
creator of Ferdinand, has illustrated 
this new edition. It was all because 
Prigio’s Mother didn’t belieye in 
fairies that he was cursed at birth 
by a cross fairy who said “My child, 
you will be too clever.” He became 
a terrible prig and it wasn’t until he 
fell in love that he redeemed him- 
self. Then Prigio put on his wish- 
ing cap and said “I wish to seem 
no cleverer than other people,” 
and that was the cleverest thing he 
ever did. But even Prigio might 
have believed at once in fairies if he 
had been in the shoes of Harold 
Heavyside Brown — Poo- Poo for 
short—who one day found a home- 
less dragon in a vacant lot. The 
Browns christened the dragon 
Horatio and his adventures and ro- 
mance with Ermyntrude and the 
advent of their son, Maximilian, are 
related by the distinguished novelist 
C. S. Forester in Poo-Poo and the 
Dragons (Little, Brown & Co. $1.75) 
to which Robert Lawson has again 
contributed his very delightful 
drawings. 

Jean Charlot, has done the line 
drawings for Anita Brenner’s collec- 
tion of Mexican folk tales, The Boy 
Who Could Do Anything (William 
R. Scott. $2.50), which are full of 
the shrewd wisdom of an ancient 
race, but seem better suited to adult 
minds than to children’s. There is 
the profoundly cynical story of the 
devil and the bridge and one about 
a rabbit who wished to be a man 
who said after he had been a suc- 
cessful business man, “I think it’s 
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better to be a rabbit. I had too 
many bad ideas.” An Aztec legend, 
reminiscent of Joseph and his breth- 
ren, tells the origin of “a little bird 
told me” and a more recent one is 
about Malintzin, the girl who inter- 
preted for Cortez, who has ever since 
been weeping over the sufferings of 
her people and who reappears when- 
ever there is a Revolution. Ireland, 
of course, is the real home of the 
fairies, but Eileen O’Faolain’s tale 
is about the King of the Cats (Illus- 
trated by Vera Bock—William Mor- 
row & Co. $2.00) and how two small 
boys set out to rescue him from im- 
prisonment with the help of their 
white donkey. Unfortunately the 
story is over elaborate and confused, 
unlike the severe simplicity of Wal- 
ter de la Mare’s Mr. Bumps and His 
Monkey (Illustrated by Dorothy 
Lathrop— John C. Winston Co. 
$2.00). The English poet has woven 
into the simple narrative the magic 
of his imagination and no one who 
reads it is likely to forget Jasper, 
the quiet monkey who learned to 
speak English and who after being 
the idol of the London stage insisted 
on taking back his fortune to his 
family in Africa. What happened 
then to Jasper no one — not even 
Mr. Bumps—could ever find out. 
The two friends, the sailor and the 
monkey, are both fine characters 
and Miss Lothrop has caught the 
elusive atmosphere of the haunting 
story in her illustrations. Mr. 
Bumps is for all ages. 


EDUCATIONAL Books: A Wartime 
Handbook for Young Americans (J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25) is Mr. 
Munro Leaf’s contribution to the 
war effort and his very funny draw- 
ings brighten his suggestions to chil- 
dren for working for victory. Physi- 
cal geography becomes a pleasure in 


Look at America by Elizabeth Kent 
Tarshis (Illustrated by Harold Hay- 
don—Robert M. McBride. $2.00), a 
small handy book which presents in 
comic pictures the salient facts 
about our civilization and country. 
Larger to hold but far more satis- 
factory is My First Geography by 
Arensa Sondergaard (Illustrated by 
Fritz Kredel — Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.75), whose maps and pictures are 
less exaggerated and full of in- 
teresting details of life in the two 
Americas. It is a fascinating pic- 
ture book as well as being chock-full 
of useful information. A lot of in- 
formation is also packed very pain- 
lessly into small compass in two 
most attractive little books which 
are written and illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni (Holiday House. 
$1.00 each). Australia emphasizes 
the fact that it is as large as the 
U. S. A. with a population no larger 
than New York City and that more 
than half the population live in the 
six big cities. Australia hasn’t only 
kangaroos —it raises 120 million 
sheep and 13 million cattle a year. 
Mr. Busoni knows how to convey an 
atmosphere in his brightly colored 
pictures which are particularly 
striking in Mexico and the Inca 
Lands. 

Happy Times in Norway (Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.00) is Mme. Sigrid 
Undset’s memories of her own chil- 
dren’s childhood: how Christmas 
was celebrated and a very happy va- 
cation spent up in a saeter (summer 
farm) in the mountains. Many old 
folk tales and customs are woven 
into the sketches which become very 
poignant when one recalls the pres- 
ent situation in Norway and the fact 
that one of the Undset boys now lies 
in a hero’s grave. A Holy Child 
graduate, Mrs. Gertrude Larned 
Sloane, has dramatized very skill- 
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fully six fairy stories in Fun With 
Folk Tales (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00). Charming songs are set to 
old English and Scottish airs and 
the dialogue is in verse and very 
good verse at that. Three of the 
plays are for tiny children and as a 
whole this is by far the most en- 
gaging invitation to the theater that 
we have read for a long time. The 
format of the book is also attractive. 
Levers, gears, the centrifugal force 
of an eggbeater; what makes a 
pump pump or a ship float or a blot- 
ter absorb ink is explained so sim- 
ply by Creighton Peet with his cam- 
era in How Things Work (Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.00) that many a par- 
ent will be spared a headache and 
many a boy become wiser if Mr. 
Peet’s book is in easy reach—as it 
should be. This is a Junior Literary 
Guild selection. All parents may not 
be so enthusiastic about A Book of 
Little Crafts by Mary Powers (Man- 
ual Arts Press. $2.50) when its 
quieter suggestions, like printing 
with potatoes or icing cookies, lead 
up to experiments with sounds and 
percussion instruments. As a spray 
gun and a dye kettle also have dan- 
gerous implications, we think the 
book would be best for a household 
with a barn. 
Submarine, The Story of Undersea 
Fighters by Kendall Banning (Tllus- 
trated by Charles Rosner — Ran- 
dom House. $1.00) explains pretty 
much everything that a boy would 
like to know about the arrangements 
and life aboard the under water 
service of the Navy. We are glad 
that submarines now are given real 
names instead of just numbers and 
also that they are supplied with 
every luxury possible in the food 
line. Each submarine costs about 5 
million dollars. There are many col- 
ored pictures. Long distance mes- 
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sages were flashed by the Mayans 
with different sized spears on high 
towers; the Greeks used bonfire sig- 
nals and the Africans still have 
drums. Alexander Graham Bell, the 
young professor of Vocal Physiology 
in Boston in the 1870’s got some of 
his ideas for an electric long distance 
talking machine from his study of 
the human ear and his work in help- 
ing deaf people to speak. For sev- 
eral generations his family had been 
voice specialists in Scotland but 
Alexander’s voice was to circle the 
globe. In his fascinating history of 
the telephone, Talking Round the 
World (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), 
Francis E. Benz shows that Bell’s 
career was grounded in unselfish- 
ness and courage. Western Union 
refused to pay $100,000 for the in- 
vention for which they would gladly 
have given at least 25 million later 
on. There was one telephone to 
every hundred persons before the 
War in Europe but there are sixteen 
times as many over here. 


ANIMAL StTorigEs: No story could 
be more timely than Watching for 
Winkie (Story and Pictures by 
Theresa Kalab—Longmans, Green & 


Co. $1.75), for Winkie is one of 


-the carrier pigeons of the R. A. F., 


and Tommy, who took care of her, 
had a Father on the Beaufort 
Bomber which crashed in the Chan- 
nel. It was Winkie and her hun- 
dred mile flight with oil soaked 
wings that saved the Bomber’s crew, 
and the Squadron gave a banquet 
for Winkie and Tommy. Winkie is 
one of the season’s star books. An- 
other completely charming book for 
younger boys or girls is Jared’s 
Blessing (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75) for which Hildegard Wood- 
ward is both author and artist. 
Jared is a boy of Colonial Connecti- 
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cut and Blessing is a white puppy 
whose misdeeds are retrieved when 
he finds the Deacon’s little lost girl. 
The colored lithographs are particu- 
larly good and the humorous side of 
Colonial life is pictured. In the case 
of Johnny Mouse of Corregidor by 
Marion Johnson (Illustrated by 
Henry de Wolfe—Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.50) the illustrations are no help 
at all and the story is not very well 
told although it is a trie one of a 
baby mouse who was brought up by 
the author when a child. Johnny is 
a great character: he became so 
fond of his adopted family that he 
would run around the house at night 
and come back to his box in the 
morning. Then he began staying 
away for several days at a time and 
finally brought a little bride to call. 
After that he was never seen again! 

Bibi, the Baker’s Horse by Anna 
Bird Stewart (Illustrated by C. M. 
Richter—J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00) 
distributed delicate white rolls and 
loaves of crisp bread to the good 
people of Avignon. Bibi was the pet 
of the Baker’s wife but the Baker 
could never resist a horse deal and 
sold Bibi twice but the wise little 
horse and his mistress got the best 
of the Baker. Just as faithful to her 
master, a Sergeant in the A. E. F., 
was Barbara, the small Western 
mare who is the lovable heroine of 
War Horse by Fairfax Downey (ll- 
lustrated by Paul Brown — Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00). Major Downey 
knew a Barbara in the First World 
War, and how the faithful animal 
stood by the wounded Sergeant on 
the battlefield and how the entire 
regiment struggled to get her back 
to America is a very moving and de- 
lightful tale. Top Kick by Helen 
Orr Watson (Illustrated by Bernard 
Garbutt—Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00) is another Army horse whom 


we leave in Bataan. Mrs. Watson 
is the wife of a Cavalry officer and 
the story of Top Kick from the day 
he was born in a Remount Station 
is entirely authentic. His life as an 
Army colt befriended by an old 
horse bachelor is especially appeal- 
ing. The book is finely printed and 
illustrated. 

A well known playwright, Law- 
rence E. Watkin, author of On 
Borrowed Time, has written about 
the remaking of a _very-spoiled- 
Park-Avenue-boy, Marty Markham 
(Illustrated by Bob Kuhn — Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50) at a ranch in North 
Carolina. It was there that the 
mare, Skyrocket, did as much as the 
Coach in making a man of him. The 
scene of Happy Tramp by Muriel 
Dennison (Illustrated by Marguerite 
Bryan—Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00) is 
a private kennel of Old English 
Sheep Dogs on Long Island where 
Biddie’s English father is kennel- 
man. Biddie saves the runt of a 
litter and raises him to be a great 
show dog. The training of the dogs 
is an interesting background and 
there is a fairly exciting plot. Major 
and the Others is by a distinguished 
Irish writer, Kathleen Coyle (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50) and in these 
sketches of her childhood animal 
friends her wit and her sympathy 
are nicely linked. Major was the 
great black Newfoundland whom 
she regarded as her Elder Brother 
and who never disappointed the 
family’s trust. How Major swal- 
lowed a Pekingese by mistake, and 
introductions to minor acquaint- 
ances such as Blackie, the bad rab- 
bit and Crab Apple, the possessive 
cat, are only lesser masterpieces. 
Major will be better appreciated 
by older boys and girls. We recom- 
mend it as the book for animal lov- 
ers who also love good literature. 
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YouNGER GIRLS —oR Boys: The 
award book of the Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation for 1942 is Journey 
Cake by Isabel McLennan McMeekin 
(Illustrated by Nicholas Panesis— 
Julian Messner. $2.00) and we 
heartily endorse the choice. It is as 
outstanding in matter as attractive 
in format. The title comes from the 
corn meal cake Juba baked when 
she—a freewoman——undertook to 
take the six white children in her 
care from North Carolina to Ken- 
tucky where their father had gone 
on ahead to make a new home for 
them. Big and Bunch, the oxen, 
Winks, the dog and Eli, Juba’s dull 
husband, all helped in the flight 
across the Wilderness Trail. Juba’s 
Master had said he expected his 
family to come to him that summer 
but then the children’s mother had 
died and the settlers starting out 
that Spring had refused to take the 
orphans on the difficult journey, so 
Juba decided that, with the Lord to 
help them, they would go alone. 
And so they did but it wasn’t easy. 
It’s a fine book for both boys and 
girls. So is All Aboard the Whale 
by Richard W. Hatch (Illustrated 
by Marc Simont—Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00). Its two boys and one girl 
have all the comforts of a modern 
home on the New England coast but 
they need to earn some money to 
pay for the depredations of their pet 
crow so they hire themselves out as 
the crew of an ancient tugboat 
owned by two ancient Captains who 
own one pair of spectacles between 
them. The children also scout 
about for business for their boat and 
there is a glorious finish when they 
rescue a yacht in a_ hurricane. 
We thoroughly enjoyed The Whale 
and also Andries, written and illus- 
trated by Hilda van Stockum (Vik- 
ing Press. $2.00). The author was 
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brought up in both Holland and 
Ireland and, after her successful 
Pegeen stories, now introduces us 
to some Dutch children. The or- 
phan, Andries, who came to live 
with a rich, cross old Uncle who 
grew tulips was considered a bad 
boy by everyone but the shoe- 
maker’s wife, whose four children 
become great friends of poor An- 
dries. Mrs. Van Stockum knows 
the trouble which even the best chil- 
dren can get into and she writes 
with delightful freshness and hu- 
mor. A good book to read aloud. 

A Christmas bookshelf would 
hardly be complete without another 
story by Elizabeth Coatsworth about 
her Colonial heroine, Sally. This 
year it is The White Horse with pic- 
tures, as usual, by Helen Sewell 
(Macmillan Co. $2.00). Sally is 
very proud to be sailing in her 
uncle’s schooner to Genoa, but in the 
blue Mediterranean the pirates over- 
take them and Sally and her Uncle 
and cousin and the crew are carried 
off to Morocco to become the slaves 
of the terrible Sultan. Not even the 
Sultan however can resist Sally and 
it is she who helps them all to 
escape. 


“Far, oh far, may the wanderer 
roam 
But near and close 
In his heart lies Home.” 


Miss Coatsworth’s fugitive verses 
are scattered through the book. The 
title comes from the beautiful pres- 
ent sent to Sally by her Sultan. The 
name Coatsworth also appears in 
another very interesting colonial 
story but the Coatsworth in Adven- 
ture for Alison by Elizabeth How- 
ard (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$2.00) is the rich Boston merchant 
who buys poor Gavin as a bond- 
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servant when Alison and her brother 
run away from Scotland to try and 
rejoin their elder brother in Amer- 
ica. Alison herself was indentured 
to the Deans who were very much 
shocked when they found out what 
a distinguished little Stuart sympa- 
thizer had been serving them. Miss 
Howard knows how to tell a good 
tale with the varied background of 
the Highlands, the ocean voyage 
and old Boston. Any girl up to six- 
teen will delight in it. Inga of Por- 
cupine Mine by Caroline R. Stone 
(Illustrated by Ellen Simon—Holi- 
day House. $2.00) lived up in 
North Michigan and wanted to earn 
enough money to go to Art School. 
She did, but she gave it all to her 
Father for his operation. Joa and 
Tatu are Brazilians and Amazon Ad- 
ventures of Two Children by Rose 
Brown (Illustrated by Ann Eshner. 
—J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.25) might 
perhaps be better listed under edu- 
cational books as there is no story, 
just a very informative trip up the 
great river. We resent “adventures” 
in the title. 

Not-Mrs.-Murphy by Patricia Gor- 
don (Illustrated by Ralph Boyer— 
Viking Press. $1.50), although it 
starts off with seven children on 
their way to school, is refreshingly 
fantastic. For a whole week the 
old lady, who wasn’t Mrs. Mur- 
phy, drove them to school in her 
Ford; they were changed during the 
magic ride into foxes, parrots, seals 
and even unicorns. All sorts of 
things happened to them yet they 
always got to school on time. Very 
punctual was the life of the two lit- 
tle Victorian girls in Bright Morning 
by Margery Bianco (Drawings by 
Margaret Platt — Viking Press. 
$1.50) in London and at the seaside. 
Mrs. Bianco jots down with charm 
the memories of her own and her 


Mother’s childhood and how Emmie 
once got locked in the bathroom and 
was rescued heroically by Papa who 
climbed in through the window and 
then got locked in himself! Strange- 
ly enough Blue Hills by Elizabeth 
Goudge (Illustrated by Aldren A. 
Watson— Coward McCann. $2.00) 
seems a composite of these last two 
books as the scene is laid in the ca- 
thedral town of Torminster in Eng- 
land where Victorians still flourish 
and yet, when Anthony has a birth- 
day picnic, he and the Archdeacon 
and the Canons and Dean have ad- 
ventures that seem close to fairy- 
land. But we much prefer Smoky 
House, Miss Goudge’s incomparable 
story of dogs and children and an- 
gels in Cornwall which appeared 
last year and should remain on all 
Christmas lists. 


OLDER GiRLs: Belles in soft bro- 
cades — trim box gardens — candle- 
light on polished mahogany — 
coaches with their outriders — gal- 
lant young planters in their pow- 
dered wigs who had seen hard serv- 
ice against the Indians. There was 
plenty of romance in Old Virginia 
and it appears in this life of Martha 
Washington by Alice Curtis Des- 
mond (Illustrated with photographs 
—Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00), who 
realized she was no beauty and was 
always happier when brilliant Sally 
Fairfax was not visiting Mount Ver- 
non. But if one laughs at Mrs. 
Washington’s plain manner of 
entertaining, of her saying “Good 
night” to her guests as the clock 
struck nine at her receptions, one 
must also remember that she always 
shared the campaigns with her hus- 
band and that it was she who nursed 
the smallpox patients in the cruel 
winters at Morristown and Valley 
Forge. 
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In Her Star in Sight (Illustrated 
by Sandra James — Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.00) Mrs. Mildred Foulke 
Meese sees her popular heroine 
Mary Carstens through Medical 
School which has been her goal ever 
since she first left the Orphan Home 
for high school and college. Mary is 
still the same ambitious but unsel- 
fish girl so many other girls love 
and we leave her as Peter puts a 
ring on Dr. Carstens’ finger. Every 
girl loves to fix up her room and 
nothing can be more helpful than 
Marion Downer’s suggestions and 
diagrams in My Room Is My Hobby 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.75). 
Rathina by Mairin Cregan (Tllustrat- 
ed by Flora DeMuth — Macmillan 
Co. $2.00) is all about the country 
life of a pleasant and well-to-do 
Irish family and their dogs and their 
horses, and seems to belong to the 
group midway between older and 
younger girls. The Water Carrier’s 
Secret by Maria Christina Chambers 
(Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard— 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00) is for 
all lovers of Mexico of almost any 
age. Juan de Dios is a water-carrier 
from Tecuan who comes up to Mex- 
ico City to make enough money to 
marry his childhood love, Dolores. 
But Juan is called upon to make a 
great sacrifice and he does so at the 
shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
Mrs. Chambers is a Mexican and 
writes with simplicity and sympa- 
thy. Mr. Weisgard has caught the 
proper mood in his striking orange 
and black lithographs. 


YouNGER Boys: The best news is 
always a new Augustus book by 
Le Grand. This year Augustus Helps 
the Navy (Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.75). 
If Augustus hadn’t dropped that 
frog in a parachute on Jed Pringle’s 
head in Kentucky, the old peddler 
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from the State of Maine might never 
have persuaded Pa to come back 
East to the Pringle schooner and 
work for the War which Jed said 
had just started, and, in that case, 
Augustus wouldn’t have had his 
chance to trap a Nazi submarine. 
There are three other Augustus 
books about the Mississippi, the 
bayous and the Smoky Mountains 
and every small boy to be really 
happy should own them. In Tom 
Whipple (Illustrated by Paul Lantz 
—Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00) the au- 
thor of Chad Hanna, Walter D. Ed- 
monds, has immortalized the true 
story of the Yankee boy who got to 
see the Czar of All the Russias. Tom 
gave the Czar an acorn from Mount 
Vernon and the Czar was so pleased 
that he gave Tom a gold watch with 
a ruby fob and invited Tom to lunch 
with him and his family. If you 
don’t believe it—which Tom’s neigh- 
bors didn’t until they saw the watch 
—read Mr. Edmonds’ fine story 
which is splendidly printed and has 
double page pictures in color. Hugo 
was a boy who met an even greater 
ruler, and The Emperor’s Nephew 
by Marion W. Magoon (Illustrated 
by Elinore Blaisdell—Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.00) brings back the days of 
the extraordinary man who could 
eat a pie with thirty birds in it as 
an entree and who gathered to his 
court all the wonders and wisdom 
of the world. In the train of the 
Emperor Charlemagne, Hugo 
crosses the Alps and learns at the 
Palace School to be a brave and de- 
vout page. 

There are two tales about the Vik- 
ings and their voyages from Green- 
land to Vinland, the mysterious. 
The Dragon Ship by Wm. S. Res- 
nick (Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
— Coward-McCann Co. $2.50) has 
been awarded the Junior Scholastic 
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Magazine Gold Medal and certainly 
for beauty of decor nothing could be 
finer but, so far as the story is con- 
cerned, we prefer The Falcon of Eric 
the Red by Catherine Cate Coblentz 
(Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz— 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25). 
Both tell the story of the first white 
settlement in America — which Mr. 
Resnick places in Martha’s Vineyard 
—but Dragon Ship is dominated by 
a very sinister character, a Norse 
Jezebel named Freydis. It is a relief 
to turn to The Falcon for the white 
bird, fierce huntress as she is, is de- 
voted to her master who sets her 
free to join her wild mate when the 
Norsemen sail back to Greenland. 
Both books are full of exciting en- 
counters with the Skraellings (In- 
dians) and the pages between the 
unusual cover boards of The Dragon 
Ship are filled with the splendid pic- 
tures in red and black of Rafaello 
Busoni. The Hill of Little Miracles 
(Viking Press. $2.00) takes one 
back to modern times and is Valenti 
Angelo’s chronicle of a cheerful 
Italian family who live on Telegraph 
Hill in San Francisco. Ricco, the 
little lame boy, always wears a Mi- 
raculous Medal around his neck but 
the old shoemaker puts another in 
the sole of Ricco’s shoe and Ricco is 
very happy when he finds that Our 
Lady is helping him. As usual Mr. 
Angelo illustrates his own text but 
we wonder why he has his Ricco end 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Anglican 
manner? 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR YOUNGER Boys: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. are making 
very sure that young America will 
be intimate with great Americans. 
Their series of the boyhood of fa- 
mous men is growing and maintains 
a very unusual standard. Augusta 
Stevenson—so successful with Ben 
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Franklin—has now written George 
Washington, Boy Leader (Illustrated 
by Lawrence Dresser — $1.50) and 
Andy Jackson (Illustrated by Paul 
Laune—$1.50) and it’s hard to say 
which is the better. Miss Stevenson 
has been smart enough to leave the 
cherry tree to the comments of the 
kitchen and has an amusing sequel 
about George and his slave boy’s pet 
fox. There is another very nice in- 
cident about George and a runaway 
slave. As for the adventures of 
Andy Jackson with Indians and 
Tories, they will make any little 
boy’s eyes pop! Alec Hamilton, The 
Little Lion (Illustrated by Paul 
Laune — $1.50) is by Helen Boyd 
Higgins and she has succeeded in 
re-creating the atmosphere of the 
small island in the West Indies and 
the hot tempered young orphan who 
was placed in charge of a big ware- 
house when he was fourteen. But 
Alec had promised his beautiful 
Mother to get to America for an 
education and he got here. 

Helen A. Monsell—author of Rob- 
ert E. Lee — contributes Young 
Stonewall, Tom Jackson (Illustrated 
by Charles John — $1.50). When 
their Mother died, Tom and his 
brother and sister went to live with 
different relations in West Virginia. 
Tom once walked eighty miles to 
visit his sister. He was appointed 
a constable when he was seventeen 
and by perseverance finally got into 
West Point. There are two men of 
letters: Mark Twain, Boy of Old 
Missouri by Miriam E. Mason (Illus- 
trated by Paul Laune—$1.50) and 
Hoosier Boy, James Whitcomb Riley 
by Minnie Belle Mitchell (Illustrat- 
ed by Syd Browne—$1.50). Sammy 
Clemens went to work for a printer 
when he was twelve. He was also 
able to eat six stolen watermelons at 
one moonlit supper. His adventures 
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in Hannibal, Mo., are the basis for 
Tom Sawyer and it was the noise 
that the paddle wheels of the Mis- 
sissippi boats made which gave him 
the idea for the name he made so 
famous—Mark Twain. The Hoosier 
poet, known as Bud as a boy, was 
born in a cabin in Indiana and his 
little town becomes very real be- 
cause the author, Mrs. Mitchell, was 
born there too. Bud’s first pants 
were cut down from his Father’s 
but they had no pockets so he slit 
them with an axe. Not enough of 
his verses are included. All the 
books of this attractive series have 
large print and very nice pictures in 
silhouette. 

Equally good for boys or girls is 
an entrancing story about Hans 
Christian Andersen called The Three 
Hanses by Julian David (Illustrated 
by Warren Chappell—Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00). The author, whose 
real name is David Mackaye, stud- 
ied his material in Denmark before 
the War on a grant from the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. An- 
dersen is shown as a timid absent- 
minded boy with two imaginary 
friends, big Hans Flode and little 
Hans Poppen, whose only clothes 
was his Father’s old coat. Then 
there is the romance of Gerda who 
was to become the Princess of An- 
dersen’s fancy. His debut on the 
stage carrying a spear when Hans 
Poppen’s Father wrecked the set is 
very amusing and there is plenty of 
excitement too. 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR OLDER Boys: 
One Life to Lose by Amy Hogeboom 
and John Ware (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $2.00) of course is the 
story of Nathan Hale. Nathan’s 
Spartan childhood on the bleak 
Connecticut farm is well described 
and it is surprising to learn that in 


his school in New London he taught 
a class of young ladies who came to 
him at the unusual hour of 5:00 
A. M.! The book still leaves me 
wondering if we really know all 
about the purpose of the secret mis- 
sion behind the British lines which 
cost the intrepid young school- 
teacher his life. General Israel 
Putnam lived three times as long 
as Nathan Hale and lived hard most 
of the time. Old Wolf by Leon W. 
Dean (Illustrated by Henry S. Gil- 
lette — Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00) 
would be hard to beat for thrills. 
Mr. Dean knows how to write—one 
can hear the ping of the bullets 
through the leaves on the shores of 
Lake Champlain and feel the heat 
of the flames beginning to scorch 
the captives whom the Mohawks 
have bound to a tree. But the cap- 
tive escaped because he was “Put” 
and “Put” had more lives than a 
cat. No wonder Washington cher- 
ished the old veteran who was stub- 
born as a Yankee can be but who 
had courage enough for an army. 
We feel some laurels are also due to 
Hannah Putnam who reared their 
family by herself on the lonely farm 
while her husband was off to the 
French and Indian Wars. 
Vagabond in Velvet by Covelle 
Newcomb (Illustrated by Addison 
Burbank—Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50) is also about a very brave 
man. The life of Don Miguel de 
Cervantes is a picaresque romance 
in itself but should be told in the 
simple narrative form of the pica- 
resque novel as it needs no embel- 
lishment. It was a tragic, noble life 
from his vagabond boyhood to his 
captivity in Algiers, where his gen- 
erosity and ‘‘quixotic’’ honor 
touched even his captors. His un- 
happy marriage, the fame which 
brought him nothing but poverty, 
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would have embittered anyone else 
but this great gentleman who lives 
forever in his Don Quixote. But 
Vagabond in Velvet is an uninspired 
book. Another giant of a man is 
brought forward in Leonardo, Mas- 
ter of the Renaissance, by Elisabeth 
Hubbard Lansing (Illustrated by 
William Sharp—Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $2.75). Writing with a sound 
knowledge of the period and with 
agreeable clarity, Mrs. Lansing 
makes one feel a really intimate 
friend of the genius to whom art and 
science were one; who conceived so 
many hundred years ago the sub- 
marine, the airplane and modern 
sanitation, and who never put paint 
on canvas without creating a mas- 
terpiece. Nor did any man ever suf- 
fer more colossal disappointments. 
Leonardo da Vinci saw his great 
equestrian statue destroyed, his 
mural ruined and his Last Supper 
begin to crumble. Very few of his 
hopes were ever realized but, like 
Cervantes, his faith endured. Our 
only criticism of Mrs. Lansing is 
that she seems to be prejudiced 
against Lorenzo de Medici and 
Michelangelo—as a man. Hendrik 
Van Loon has written the preface 
in which he admits he really read 
the book and liked it. So will many 
others. 

There Were Giants in the Land 
(Illustrated by Charles Child—Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $2.00), which has 
a foreword by Mr. Morgenthau, 
brings us back to the U. S. A. At 
the suggestion of the Treasury De- 
partment twenty-eight contempo- 
rary American writers have con- 
tributed twenty-eight thumbnail 
sketches of twenty-eight great 
Americans. Sandburg writes of 
Lincoln; Herbert Agar of Cardinal 
Gibbons; Wendell Willkie of Carl 
Schurz; Fannie Hurst of Judge Car- 
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dozo; Stephen Vincent Benét of 
Daniel Webster, etc. For vivid 
characterization and rounded sum- 
maries of achievement, they are 
unsurpassed. Each one seems to 
deserve especial mention. Mac- 
Arthur of Bataan (Helen Nicolay 
—D. Appleton-Century Co. $1.75) 
still has history to make, but it 
is interesting to be reminded that 
he was honor man at West Point 
and then went straight to the Philip- 
pines. Before he headed the Rain- 
bow Division in the First World 
War, he had seen something of the 
Russo-Japanese War and been over 
the Mexican border. Evidently writ- 
ten to order in a hurry, in it Miss 
Nicolay has succumbed to the rather 
lush style which often afflicts con- 
temporaneous biography. This is 
not so apparent in Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s excellent life of Winston 
Churchill, Long Adventure (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. $2.50). Mr. 
Churchill has set a high standard 
for biography in his own writings 
and Miss Hawthorne gives a most 
readable condensed version of a 
100 per cent active life. Before the 
World War broke in 1914, Mr. 
Churchill had fought in India, 
Egypt, Cuba and Africa but his pen 
kept pace with his sword. One of 
the nicest things in his story is his 
devotion to his old nurse. It was 
because Mrs. Everest loved Kent 
that the Churchills later bought a 
place there. 


ADVENTURE STORIES: Shadow of 
the Pines by Stephen W. Meader 
(Illustrated by Edward Shenton— 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00) is a 
rattling good story. The pines are 
in those wild sections of New Jer- 
sey back of Barnegat Bay where a 
native boy becomes the right hand 
helper of a G Man who is hot on 
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the trail of some Nazis planning 
sabotage at Fort Dix. Not only is 
the plot very exciting and the tale 
well told, but the background of the 
pine forests and swamps is interest- 
ing and reminds us that we have 
some backwoods very near home. 
The Australian bush is the setting 
for The Lost Hole of Bingoola by 
Leila and Kilroy Harris (Illustrated 
by Will Forrest—Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.75), and the struggle of a bush- 
boy torn between loyalty to his black 
tribesmen and the white boy who 
saved his life. This is a close-up 
of a cattle station in the “Outback” 
as Australians call their equiva- 
lent to our “Wild West.” Tents in 
the Wilderness by Julius E. Lips 
(Illustrated by Kurt Wiese—Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.25) describes 
the life of the Labrador Indians, 
their winter trapping and the sum- 
mer holiday at the Hudson Bay 
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Company post. It is written by a 
famous anthropologist and will ap- 
peal strongly to every Boy Scout. 
Airmen of the Amazon by Frederic 
Nelson Litten -(Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00) is about a pilot lost in the 
jungle, adopted by the headhunters 
and rescued years later by his own 
son. Nazi plotters are also a part 
of the story which unfortunately is 
not very well written. Nor is John 
R. Tunis at his best in All-Américan 
(Illustrated by Hans Walleen—Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.00), although 
there are good possibilities in the 
story of the boy who leaves a famous 
boarding - school, when its sport- 
ing ethics disappoint him, for the 
high school of his native town. 
There he wins a hard struggle to 
keep a good colored player on their 
team. Football and more football 
is the keynote. 
E. VR. W. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 


will open its twenty-eighth year 
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by laymen, ir" the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of —— discipline, and personnel, stead- 
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courses in Military "Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code 
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gether with the ent effect of “the religious ‘Tite tC the 
1, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
Preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 
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HELD AT 
BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, 
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Published in London fcr the World 


Extract from Letter received from 
Chaplain serving Overseas: 

“In the midst of all the dreary unhappi- 
ness, hatred and stupidity which this 
war has accentuated, it is wonderfully 
refreshing to be able to read a paper so 
consistently objective, fact facing, and 
yet so inspiringly optimistic. ... Thank 
God for youth of spirit—and for the 
Catholic Herald.” 
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By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
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published forty years ago. It has been out 
of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
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more vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 
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book of 525 pages, postpaid 
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Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
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— 
Did You Know— 


. That the Catholic Unity League of the Paulist Fathers has been carrying 
on for twenty-five years? 


. That it has financed 94 lecture courses for non-Catholics in churches, 
theaters and school auditoriums? 

. That it has a Mail Order Loan Library of nearly 15,000 volumes? 

. That it purchases every worth while Catholic book? 

That it has loaned to its members 218,497 books? 

4 200 b a distributed gratis 1,428,701 books and pamphlets at a cost of 

. That it has guided over 2,000 converts to the Church? 


. That it has compelled honest non-Catholic professors to contradict publicly 
false statements made in class? 


. That it has helped students in non-Catholic colleges and universities to 
prepare theses for their degrees? 


. That it has made Catholics better apologists for their faith? 


. That it has supplied material for lay defenders of the faith to answer at- 
tacks upon the Church in the daily press? 


. That it has encouraged the reading of our best books? 


. That it has supplied spiritual reading for religious women and aided them 
in their educational work? 


. That it has made helpful suggestions to sodalities, parish societies and 
study clubs? 


. That it has brought back to the sacraments hardened criminals in our 
penitentiaries? 

. That it has given comfert to shut-ins and the sick in hospitals? 

‘i That it loans members a book a week at the nominal cost of one dollar a 
year? 


. That it reaches 2,000 cities and wilogen i in every State of the U. S. A., and 
in most of the provinces of Canada? 
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. That it provides reading for P co in poor missions, and donates them 
i 


books and pamphlets for free distribution? 


. That its library catalogue has been placed in scores of our public libraries? 
. That the League has received letters of a proval from Pope Pius X, Pius 
XI; from Cardinal Farley and Cardinal Hayes? 


Will you join us? If so, send a DOLLAR to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
615 WEST 147th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Yours in Christ, 


BERTRAND L. CONWAY 
Of the Paulist Fathers. 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY LEAGUE 
615 West 147th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


For the attached $ enter my 
name as a member for 


Subscribe Now To 7s 























Pastors write: 


“Please send us 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ The first day was over our 
expectations. Did not have enough with our first order of 500.” Church Point, La. 
“We have received the 500. Will you ship 1,000 more?” Pittston, Pa. 

“Please send an additional 725 copies.” Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Please send me 200 copies. For the third time I am out.” Opelousas, La. 

“TI have already ordered 400 copies. Kindly send me 100 more.” Watertown, Wis. 


“We have seen copies of your booklet and you certainly have done a fine piece of 
work in bringing them out. Please send us 300,copies.” Rochester, N. Y. 


“TI received the 300 copies and began the novena last evening with marked success. 
In fact I would appreciate your sending another 300 booklets.” Springfield, Ill. 


“Please send 100 more. I thought I had an ample supply, but the devotion exceeded 
my expectations, and a number wish their own copies for use in their homes. Many 
are reciting the prayers in common at home.” Harper, Iowa. 


The Sisters say: 


“Enclosed is a money order for the last 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ Please 
send me 200 more. We have a novena every Tuesday and it is wonderful to see the 
crowds that attend. I order a few hundred at a time as I do not know just how 
many more I'll need.” Providence, R. I. 


The Laity speaks: 


“T have found it so very satisfactory for private devotions that I wish to distribute 
it among a few friends who have sons and husbands in the service.” Anniston, Ala. 


“T am not surprised that you have sold over 135,000 copies of ‘Novena for Peace and 
Victory’ as the prayers are beautiful and seem to be just what one wants. I would 
like to order 500 and enclosing a check for $18.75 to pay for them.” Mrs. J. K., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVENA FOR PEACE AND VICTORY may be 
had at the rate ef 5c a copy (7c postpaid), 
$3.85 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


Consider a Novena for Peace and Victory 
for your parish at this time... 





200,000 copies of this timely 
novena have been printed! 





A Bishop writes: 


“I find it would be very helpful for our weekly Holy Hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Victory, which has been ordered for all the parishes of the Diocese. 
I am very anxious that our pastors become acquainted with this very excel- 
lent compilation and want to ask you kindly to send me copies 
of the booklet that I might distribute them among the pastors, hoping 
that they will order a sufficient number from you for the use of all their 
people making the Holy Hour. With every best wish for the success of 
this highly commendable propaganda for Peace and Victory, I beg to 
remain.” Bishop 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS | 


For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given. us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children, The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 

Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel “Dougherty 


An appealing, explanation of the words of the 


“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will ‘help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice ot the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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